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FOREWORD 


^ SKer SKaK is one of the world’s wortKles to whom 
History has not done justice. The reason is that only- 
ten years after his death not only was his dynasty- 
swept away but the rule of India departed altogether 
fsom the very race to which he belonged, and an alien 
race occupied the throne for centuries, who pursued 
the memory of their Pathan predecessors with un- 
forgiving vindictiveness. It is from the writings of 
the chroniclers of these enemies that Sher Shah’s 
history has to be reconstructed. 

And yet our extant materials are not meagre 
nor always one-sided. But tbe study of all the 
Persian MS. authorities on the subject is a difficult 
preliminary which historians have hitherto avoidedp 
first because the MSS. are many and not to be found 
all In one place, and secondly because there are 
different recensions of some of the more important 
Persian works on Sher Shah which require much 
expenditure of time in their collation and the critical 
examination of their relative evidential value. 

Hitherto the world has been content to take 
Sher Shah as portrayed in the few translated extracts 
given in Elliot and Dowson*Vol. iv. or, worse stiiP 
in Perish ta as translated by Lt.-Col. Briggs. After 
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Raverty’a damaging criticism, Briggs’ F'erahta has 
rightly lost all title to credence. But none has iiitherto 
suspected, what a critical comparison of Elliot’s 
version with the original texts has proved to me, that 
even Elliot is neither faithful nor complete as regards 
the sources on Sher Shah translated by him. 

My task, therefore, has been to seek all the 
sources on Sher Shah — ^primary, secondary and third- 
rate, without any omission, to study them in the 
original Persian texts (and not in English translations, 
however well-reputed), and then to reconstruct the 
life-story of Sher Shah on a fresh, original, and as 
I fondly hope, exhaustive basis, which only the dis- 
covery of hitherto unknown contemporary records 
will render incomplete. 

The result of this original study of Sher Shah 
has been to place his character in a new light, to fix 
his fame (which had hitherto been rather a vague and 
general halo of greatness) on the basis of concrete 
individual and well-ascertained facts, and to correct 
innumerable mistakes about his life and times into 
which my predecessors writing general histories had 
naturally fallen. A specialized study like this has no 
excuse for not sifting the evidence in every Case and 
arriving at the truth, hence the mass of details into 
which the stern ueed? of" accuracy has forced me. 1 
have also been compelled to give the reasons and 
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^vidcncq, for my conclusions, because nobody would 
accept a new and unknown writer’s bare assertion 
against the older and more famous Kistoriarrs who 
Kojd the ground. It is to be hoped that, as the result 
of these labours, Sher Shah will at last come by his 
own, and the world will have a biography worthy of 
the greatest administrative and military genius among 
the Afghans. 

I have much pleasure in acknowledging the 
heavy debt of my gratitude to my illustrious prede- 
cessors in the field, especially to Sir Henry Elliot, 
Blochmann, Jarrett, Dr, Dorn and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Beveridge, whose works 1 have often laid under 
contribution. 

What a .son owes to his father, I owe to my 
master Prof, jadunath Sarkar, M.A., I.E.S. He 
placed at my disposal all the materials of this history 
collected in his splendid library, rich in rare Persian 
MSS., books of reference, learned journals, maps 
and* district gazetteers, — ^in short everything that a 
researcher may possibly require. He picked me up 
from the lot of raw university graduates, and trained 
me in the art of historical research at a considerable 
sacrifice of his own work. This book was practically 
complete in MS. at the end of my eighteen months’ 
residence in his house, He*has read it in MS. and 
in proof. In short Sher Shah is his veritable grand- 
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child, receiving his most zealous care at every %tag^ 
of its growth. 

I remember with a deep sense of gratitude that 
it was my revered Professor Dr. A. Suhrawardy, 
Bar-at"Law, who first impressed me with the great- 
ness of Sher Shah in a learned discourse in his class. 
His attractive personality drew me towards Islamic 
studies and inspired me with scholarly ambition. "Xo 
my saintly uncle Prof. Bibhutibhusan Dutt, M.sc., 
P.R.S., who gave a happy turn to my career by 
rescuing me from law, I owe a debt sacred and 
unrepay able. He came forward with a generous 
offer of monetary help at a critical moment when I 
was about to give up literary pursuits under the stress 
of" pecuniary embarrassment. 

1 must, before concluding, acknowledge with 
thankfulness the immense services of Babu Brajendra- 
nath Banerji, the well-known author of n-jany 
scholarly historical works in Bengali, without whose 
untiring zeal and care in reading the proofs and 
expediting the book through the press, it would have 
been impossible for me to bring out this volume within 
so short a space of time. He heis also obliged me 
by pointing out several slips and omissions in the 
course of reading the proofs. 


Kalikaranjan QaNUNGO' 
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SHER SHAH 


CHAPTER 1 

His Boyhood, Education and Apprenticeship in 
Administration. 

The original name of Sher Shah was Farid ; his 
father’s name was Hassan ; and they belonged to the 
Sur section (qabilah) of the Mat! clan (taifa) 
(Makhzan-i-Ajaghana, f. 204b,) 

Hassan ’s father, Ibrahim, was an obscure 
Afghan of Roh, with no pretensions to the blood of 
the Sultans of Ghor. Neither Ibrahim, nor any one 
eJse of the Sur tribe — indeed no one of the whole 
Afghan race, — ever prided himself in such an in» 
convenient distinction of non- Afghan, though royal, 
descent, as Ferishta wrongly says : — ‘Inha khud ra az 
SalatinA'-Ghor me-danand\ that is, “they knew 
themselves to be descended from the Sultans of 
Ghor” (Persian text, p, 220). 

To keep conforlnity with this false notion, 
Elphinstone says, “Both he and his son Hassan were 
married into noble families of their own nation”. 
(history of India^bth, edn., p. 444.) 

No Persian historian of standard authority, not 
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even Ferishta, the author whom Elphinslone 
generally follows, anywhere makes such a statement. 
Mian Ibrahim traded in horses ; behind the sneer of 
AbuhFazl — “Ibrahim was a horse-dealer ; nor had 


he any distinction among the crowd of tradesmen” 
(Akbarnama, i. 326), lies concealed a historical truth 
which is confirmed by Khulasatu-i-T fiWankh : 
‘’Ibrahim jadd-i-Farid iani Sher Shah Saudagari-'b- 
aspan me-liard”. (Pers. text, edited by M. Zafar 
Hassan, p. 315.) 

Flis ancestral home stood on the rugged hill-side 
of Sargari***, a detached ridge of the Takht-i-Sulairnan 
mountains, on the southern bank of the upper course 
of the Gumal river. Owing to its proximity to the 
Gumal Pass, which is one of the oldest and most 
frequented trade-routes between southern Afghanis- 
tan and the Indus valley, Ibrahim had excellent 
advantages for his profession. But as luck would 
have it, he did not prosper in trade. During the 
latter part of Sultan Bahlol Lodi’s reign (1451-1488 
A.D.) Ibrahim, then in the evening of his life, with 
his young son Hassan, started for Hindustan in search 
of employment as a soldier. He came to Bajwarah 
(in the Jalandhar Doab), where Muhabat Khan Sur 
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tiiibe of S«r — held a jagir. Having tesided there fop 
some time, he entered the service of Jamal Khan 
Sarangkhani at Hissar-Firoza (in the Delhi District). 

, Farid, the first child of Hassan Sur, was born in 
this auspicious *City of Victory’, Hissar-Firoza, 
founded by the good king Firoz Tughlaq, (Makhzan- 
i~Afaghana, f. 204b.) The exact date of his birth is 
not given by any historian. Abbas Sarwani 
(Elliot, iv. 308) says that he was born during the 
lifetime of Sultan Bahlol, who died in 1488 A.D. 
The year 1486 A.D.* may probably have been the 
date. Ibrahim’s family settled finally at Narnol, 
where he got several villages in jagir to maintain 
40 horsemen. Ibrahim died shortly after, and 
Hassan -was confirmed in his father’s jagir. Hassan’s 
family seems to have resided for a pretty long time 
at Narnol, which Abul-Fazl calls “Ibrahim’s native 
country.’’ Our MS. Makhzan~i~Afaghana (/. 276h.) 
writes after Hassan’s name, *‘Sakin Qasha4-Narnol,” 
to designate the place of residence of his family. 

Farid grew up amidst the indifference and un- 
kindness of his father and the persecution of his step- 
mother. Hassan had eight sons by four wives ; 
Farid and Nizam were born of his eldest wife, an 


* This hypothetical date, assumeej in "the dhaence of any means 
to a?rive at precise accuracy, -virill be used in calculating' the age o£ 
Sher Shah in the folio-wing reconstruction of his history. 
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Afghan lady ; the rest were born of slave-ghls Raised 
to the status of wives. He was passionately attached 
to his youngest wife, a slave-girl, who bore hipi two 
sons, Sulaiman and Ahmad. These sons weie^not 
illegitimate, as Biiggs (Vol. ii) makes them out 
without the warranty of his original, which runs as 
follows, “Digar az balan-i'-kanizan bawajud amda 
budand”, that is, ‘the others were born of the Voihb 
of female slaves’. 

Farid’s mother, like the saintly Jija Bai, mother 
of Shivaji, was forsaken by her heartless husband, 
possibly owing to the loss of her physical charms. 
Abbas Sarwani says, “ba-madar-i-Farid o Nizam 
ilaqah~i-muhahhat o ikhtisas o muwaddat na-^dasht,” 
that is, “He did not keep any amiable connection with 
the mother of Farid and Nizam and showed her no 
kindness.” (Abbas Sarwani, MS. p. 16 = Elljot iv. 
310.) “Because of this, he showed little affection 
and kindness to these two brothers in comparisorj^ with 
his other sons.” {Makhzand-Afaghana, /. ^046.) 
Fellow-sufferers in their unhappy boyhood, these two 
brothers became firmly attached to each othev and 
they grew up into ideal brothers. 

Hassan, notwithstanding his weakness and 
shortcomings Im private life, was a capable man of 
business. His ability won his master’s favour -and 
raised him to dignity. When Jamal Khan ^yas 
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tcansferrod to the eastern provinces, he conferred 
Sasaram and Khawaspur in the neighbourhood of 
Rohtas, upon Hassan, to maintain five hundred 
troc^ers. So his family was removed from Narnol to 
Sasaram. But there was no change in the lot of 
Farid with the rise of his father in dignity. “When 
he reached the age of discretion, Farid felt himself 
aggrieved by his father’s unkindness’’. (Maf^^hzan, 
204 b.) Abbas Sarwani adds, “Angry words 
passed between the father and son (over family 
matters.) At the time of distributing jagir, he showed 
little favour to Farid’s mother and did not give her 
such jagir as she wished. Farid, annoyed with his 
father, went to Jaunpur to the presence of Jamal 
Khan,’’ (Abbas Sarwani, p. 16*). Probably at the 
age of I'i, t he age of discretion (1501 A. D.), Farid 
went to Jaunpur. 

When Mian Hassan came to know that Farid 
had^one to Jaunpur, he wrote to Jamal Khan that 
Farid, having been displeased with him for nothing 
(no-haq), had gone to his auspicious presence, and 
that he should kindly send him back as it was his 

* Elliot's MS differs, see Vol. iv p 311. Nizamuddin (Pers. 
text, 233.) Fenshta (Pers. text, p. 221) and our MS Makhxan do not 
say anything about the distribution of jagir. The above reading 
of Abbas is more probable Farid'^on his own account had no 
claim to a share of jagir; but his mother was entitled to madad-i- 
mq’ash for the support of herself and her sons It was a custom in 
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wisK to instruct Kim in religious and polite learning 
and in Court etiquette. Farid was pressed hard by 
Jamal Khan to return home. He firmly refused to 
do so and said, “If my father wants me back to 
instruct me in learning, Jaunpur is certainly a better 
place than Sasaram. I will study here.” The 
Khan was convinced by the boy’s logic and put no 
more pressure upon him. Farid assiduously applied 
himself to the study of letters at jaunpur. He learnt 
Arabic and read the Ktifia (a bhok on Arabic 
Grammar) with the commentary of Qazi Shihabuddin . 
He committed to memory the Gulistan, Bustan and 
Sikandar-nama. Subsequently, during the days of 
his Sultanate, whenever any masters (Mukhadim) 
came to ash for madad~i-ma ash, he questioned them 
from the Hashia-i-Hindia. He always loved to read 
books on the virtues of ancient kings. Historians 
are unanimous in their testimony to Farid’s literary 
acquirements, ^ythis literary education diverted him 
from the usual path of the military career by which 
men of genius from a humble situation usually rise 

those to allot certain portions of a jagir for the maintenance of 
different members of a lief-holder’s family Farid resented his father's 
injnetica towards his mother; so he tan away from his inhospitable 
roof Dorn (flwiory of the Afghans, p 81 ) says that the flight was 
due to Hassan's par'Iialiiy to rSuiaiman ; but this is opposed to all 
anthotities, his MS. was a faulty one. Sulai?nan had not beenTrorn 
■when Farid fled to Jaunpur. 
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tp soverc^igniy, sucK as Shivajl, Haidar All and 
Ranjit Singli, all unlettered warriors. We do not 
find a second man in the history of India, who without 
being a soldier in early life became the founder of an 
empire. 

Briggs’ statement (ii. 99) — “He quitted his 
father’s roof and enlisted as a common soldier in the 
service of Jamal Khan,’’ — is wholly wrong. The 
original of Ferishta runs thus : — 'Farid az l^hidmai-i- 
pidar ranjidah ha-malazimat-i- Jamal Khan, etc,, that 
is, Farid having been displeased with his father went 
to the presence of Jamal Khan, and Flassan wrote to 
Jamal Khan etc.’ We are not told by Abbas 
Sarwani, how long Farid lived at Jaunpur and what 
other business he attended to in order to maintain 
himself. As for the duration of his slay at Jaunpur, 
Abbas vaguely says “some years,’’ Baad az chand 
sal chun Mian Hassan dar khidmat-i- Jamal Khan 
amad etc., that is, ‘After some years when Mian 
Hassan came to Jamal Khan’ etc., Farid left Jaunpur 
for the parganas . (Abbas Sarwani, p. 1 8 = Elliot, iv. 
311). 

Nizamuddin Ferishta and our MS. Mahjnzan 
say “After two or three years’’. The latter is 
opposed to reason and probability. We find that 
Farid had acquired first-harJd Knowledge of revenue 
affairs, the distress of the cultivators, the oppression 
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qf the Muslim soldiery and the corruption of the 
Hindu revenue-collectors in the parganas, even 
before he took up the management of his father’s 
parganas. (See MS. pp. 20-29 = Elliot, iv. 31 3-3]., 6.) 
It was the reputation of Farid’s ability (highly spoken 
of by all his kinsmen and relatives at Jaunpur) which 
wore out the dislike of his father and not any spon- 
taneous overflow of paternal affection. How was it 
possible for a boy, allowed to run wild in early boy- 
hood, to acquire all these high qualifications and 
sound practical experience within the brief space of 
two or three years? Farid’s extensive study and 
experience In worldly affairs conclusively show that 
he lived at Jaunpur pretty long. Abbas Sarwani’s 
“some years’’ is probably not less than a period of 
ten years. Farid, we may safely conclude, lived at 
Jaunpur from 1501 to 1511 A. D. up to his twenty- 
fifth year. We are not enlightened by any historian 
as to any other occupation of Farid besides study, 
previous to his return to Sasaram, to take charge of 
his father’s parganas. Probably the literary educa- 
tion of Farid and the peculiar bent of his genius 
attracted him to peaceful but profitable employment 
in the revenue department. His father’s patron 
jamal Khan, impressed by his keen intelligence, 
probably drafted him to''-the civil service, for wh^h 
capable men were exceedingly rare among the Turks 
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and Afghans. At Jaunpur Farid, by dint of his own 
unaided effort, had developed into an able and 
promising young man. Fie was loved by all with 
wh©m he came in contact, and his kinsmen living at 
Jaunpur became well inclined towards him. When 
Flassan came to Jaunpur on a visit to Jamal Khan, his 
friends and relatives scolded him for putting away 
SO able a son to please a slave-girl. ‘ ‘They remarked 
that Farid Khan, young as he was, gave promise of 
future greatness ; that he bore marks of excellence 
on his forehead, and that in all the tribe of Sur there 
was none who possessed learning, talent, wisdom and 
prudence like him ; and that he qualified himself so 
well that if Hasaan would entrust him with the charge 
of a pargana, he was sure to discharge the duty 
excellently well, and perfectly perform his duties.’* 
(Abbas Sarwani, p. I8 = EIIiot, iv. 311.) With the 
advance of years, Hassan’s infatuation for his beauti- 
ful slave-girl seemed to have diminished and her hold 
upon him become a little relaxed ; so he consented to 
take back Farid into his favour and promised to them 
to make over the charge of his parganas to his son. 

Farid at first declined to take up the charge, as 
he knew the vacillating character of his father and his 
-dotage on Sulaiman’s mother, but he at last gave his 
cossenl at the importunity oj*his well-wishers. 

His kinsmen took Farid to his father’s presence, 
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wKo was very glad to see his son, A happy 
reconciliation took place; and Hassan kept his son 
for some months with him. When he wanted Farid 
to depart for his parganas the young scholar ^nd 
future reformer gave full expression to the noble 
ideas that he had learnt from books, and of the 
experience he had gathered from worldly affairs, 
in an address to his father asking for full powers and 
a free hand in the administration of the parganas. 
The following is a brief summary of the speech put 
into the mouth of Farid by Abbas Sarwani ; — 
“Justice alone is the mainstay of Government and 
source of prosperity to the governed. Injustice is the 
most pernicious of things ; it saps the foundation of 
Government and brings ruin upon the realm. I 
know that some of your relatives who hold lands in 
the parganas and some of your muqaddams who 
collect rent there practise zulm upon the rayats, 1 
shall at first dissuade them by good advice, slowly 
and politely; but if they disregard my warning, 1 
shall make such an example of them by heavy 
punishment that others would take warning from 
them. 1| you do not give me full powers and abstain 
from interfering with the arrangements which 1 shall 
make for the prosperity of the parganas, I shall not 
be able to discharge duty.” „ The old bl^nt 
soldier was very much pleased to hear the energetic 
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and learned words of his wiser son and gladly gave 
him full powers, saying “I will give you power both 
lo sanction and cancel the soldiers’ jagirs.” (Abbas 
Sawani, pp. 60-65 = Elliot, iv. 312.) 

Thus armed with the necessary powers, the 
young deputy, at the age of 25, about 1511 A.D. 
when Sultan Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of 
Delhi, started for the head-quarters of his parganas. 

The geographical boundary and area of Hassan 
Sur’s jagir, consisting of the Sasaram and Khawaspur 
parganas, cannot be exactly defined. They are 
situated within the present district of Shahabad; but 
in Rennell’s map (1 775 A. D. ) they fall within the 
limits of the Rohtas district, which probably coincided 
with the Sarkar of Rohtas spoken of by Abul-FazL 
It was a frontier march on the southern side of Bihar. 
To the south lay the outskirts of the Rohtas hills, 
then inhabited by non-Aryan semi-independent 
peoples. Further south, were the possessions of the 
independent Flindu Rajah of Rohtas ; on the east was 
the Sone river. To the west was situated pargana 
Cfiaimd*, — called Jaund by Abul-Fazl and Nizam- 
uddin, and mistaken for Jaunpur by Ferishta, — - 
which belonged to Muhammad Khan Sur, the future 


® * Rennell writes Sant instead of Cliaund or Jaund . but there is 
no mistake about their identity 
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enemy of Farid. On the north, it was "probably 
bounded by a line from Hariharganj on the eastern 
bank of the Sone (opposite Daudnagar) along 
Rennell’s boundary line of the Rohtas district up; to 
some 15 miles west. It comprises roughly the 
Baraong, Sasaram and Tilothu thanas of the 
Shahabad district. (Martin’s Eastern India, i. 390, 
based upon the survey of 1807-1814 A. D.) 

The hilly portions on the south, a belt of 
territory from Tilothu westward along the outskirts 
of the Rohtas hills, were inhabited by the Cheroes 
and the Savars {Shahara of early Sanskrit writers, a 
pig-eating and liquor-drinking filthy non-Aryan race) 
who were not without some amount of civilization as 
the archaeological remains ascribed to the Cheroes in 
the Shahabad district show. During the disorganiz- 
ation that followed the early Muslim conquest, these 
non-Aryan tribes* encroached upon the plains below 

r 

* The Cheroes were the most civilised and powerful amoni? 
them “They were a Dravidian people said to have branehed off 
from the Rajbhanl tribe, which once held sway over the country 
strelchmff from Gorakhpur to Bundelkhand and which has left many 
remains of their former power The growing pressure of Rajput 
tsxpansion. in the Ganges valley dislodged the Cheroes from Shahabad 
district " (History of Awangzth, m. 36, by Prof. J N. Sarkar ) 

Martin says that there was a tradition current among the Bhojpur 
Rajputs m the early ifecad^s ofi^the 19tK century that their ancestors 
were expelled from their home Bhojpur by the Cheroes and it was 
-a Muhammadan king who encouraged them to fight with the Cheroes 
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and drove away the Hindu occupants, the Paramara’ 
Rajputs from whom the Bhojpuris claim their descent, 
and were in possession of the southern part of the 
pargana. The northern part was inhabited by Hindu 
peasantry and middle class. The respectable por- 
tion of the Hindu i n habitants consisted of Rajputs, 
while the lower classes were Ahlrs and such other 
p(?ople as are to be found there now-a-days. The 
face of the country was covered with dense jungles, 
which sheltered robbers and disobedient zamindars. 
The character of the people of Shahabad early in 
the 19lh century, as given by Martin, enables us to 
form a fairly correct notion of the nature and habits 
of their ancestors three centuries before, Martin says 
that the people of this district were unruly and always 
inclined to depredations. Predatory habits were 
prominent among the low caste of Abirs ; many tribes 
among the gentry were violent in their disposition 
and ^inclined to use lorce against their neighbours. 
The people of most ranks had a bear-like incivility ; 
; for instance, the lower classes would endeavour to 
j make a stranger go on a wrong road, or refuse to put 
him on the way he asked for. Three centuries 


and reoccupy iheir ancestral abode The Icing was no other than 
Sher Shah, as we shall see later on^ Martin says that in the early 
decades of the 19lh century there were remnants 6f the Chero and 
Savara population in the Shahabad district. 
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before, it is most certain that the inhabitants of 
Hassan Sur’s Jagir were thrice as wicked. Farid 
had to cope with the then-prevailing abuses of the 
administration. The condition of a military jagir 
in those days was rendered specially miserable by 
the violence of the soldiers, who, accustomed to the 
license of the camp, treated cruelly and observed no 
faith with the Hindu cultivators who tilled their lands. 
Any enormity of crime on their part was connived at 
by the jagirdar, who had neither the power nor the 
inclination, to protect the infidel serfs against the 
Muslims. That the peasants were entitled to get 
anything in the form of security of their lives and 
property, in return for the rents they paid to the State 
or the jagirdar, occurred to very few persons in those 
days. The peasantry were a veritable flock of sheep 
without a shepherd, left to the mercy of wolfish 
soldiers. 

Another class of oppressors of the peasantry 
were the corrupt and wicked Hindu tax-gatherers, the 
tnuqaddams and patwaries, who stood between the 
jagirdar and the actual cultivators, and who cheated 
both by their cunning. The jagirdar, kept in ignor- 
ance of the area under cultivation and the produce of 
his lands, assessed revenue upon each village in the 
gross. The muqaddanf added an exorbitant amount 
to it under various fictitious items, unintelligible to 
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tke ignorant peasantry and unknown to the superior 
lord. The peasantry were a miserable lot of helpless 
beings born to toil and suffer ; they were completely 
at the mercy of the muqaddam and the soldiers. They 
had no protection either of the jagirdar or of the king. 
The more spirited among them look to plundering 
and preyed upon their own species ; the rest bore their 
silfferings patiently, or sought relief by deserting 
their unhappy homes and fields for the protection of 
some rebel zamindar in the neighbourhood. A small 
portion of the country was under cultivation, the 
greater part being covered with dense jungles. 

When Farid arrived in the parganas of his 
father, he found them in a condition not unlike this. 
He set about working to change completely the 
existing condition and introduce far-reaching changes 
and wise regulations. Early in the 16th century 
Farid conceived a theory of economics well worthy 
of admiration even in the present century. (Like the 
French Physiocrats, Farid looked upon agriculture as 
the only source of wealth, and upon the labour of the 
peasantry as the most productive kind of human effort* 
He, therefore, found that without improving the lot 
of the peasantry it was not possible to make the condi- 
tion of the parganas more flourish in^\ / His theory 
finds expression in his sayings, such as vThe culti- 
vators are the source of property” (Elliot, iv. 314); ”1 
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TEnow that cultivation depends upon the humble 
peasants for if they be ill off, tliey will produce 
nothing, but if prosperous they will produce much.’* 
(Elliot, iv. 3 1 3 .) His deep sense of duty towards the 
peasants is happily revealed when he says,/ ‘Paiwas- 
tah az ahwal-i'inshm \habar-dar \hwaham hud, 
ta ^ase bar inshan zulm o ta’addi nakunad, o agar 
hakirn rezah ra’ayt ra az mutamarridan nigah fia- 
tawamnd dasht mahsal girijtan az inshan zulm o 
haef bashad," that is, “1 shall always watch over 
their condition so that no one may oppress or injure 
them, f or if a ruler cannot protect the humble 
peasantry from the lawless it is tyranny to exact 
revenue from them.”) (Abbas Sarwani, p. 29 = 
Elliot, iv. 314.) 

|He proceeded to carry his theory into practice 
^d improve the condition of his parganas by extend- 
ing his protection to the peasants against the violence 
of the soldiers and the extortion of the maqaddams. 
Abbas Sarwani says that when Farid arrived at the 
parganas, he summoned the soilders, maqaddams, 
patwaries and cultivators to meet him. Thus having 
gathered the oppressors and the oppressed together, 
he in a suitable address to each of the three classes 
explained to them his intention and admonished them 
about their future cdnAict. / He, first of all, turned 
to the most powerful offenders, _the_ soldiery, and 
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said : — ^“Be it known to you tlbat Mian Hassan haa- 
given me the powers of appointing and dismissing 
you. I shall exert myself in the Improvement of the 
cultivation and population of the parganas. Therein 
are concerned your interest as well as my good name. 
Therefore, no one should put any hindrance upon 
agriculture by committing Turk-like tyranny and 
cruelty upon the cultivators. Whatever agreements 
you have made with the peasantry at the time of 
sowing, you must not revoke at the time of collection, 

( an che qarar mahsul giriftan ba-waqt-i-zara’ at ' 
ba-ratat dada bashad aj an qarar he-^toaqt-i-giriftan 
mahsul dar na-guzrad o az qaul o ahad l^e ba-raiat iljar- 

da-bashad bar na-gardad ) Let it be known 

to the soldiers and amils that the oppression and 
cruelty they have committed before this are forgiven. 
But if it reaches my ears that any one has taken even 
a blade of grass forcibly from the rayats* 

1 sh^ll inflict such punishment upon him that 
others would take a lesson from it. 1 shall not allow 
any one to transgress my orders. 1 shall inflict 
heavier punishment upon my guilty relatives 
and soldiers so that others may take a warning 
from it, and the rayats, thus relieved of oppression, 
may confidently sow the fields and produce 
belter crops, I shall not talce away anything from 
the soldiers; whatever increased return the fields 
2 
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•will yield shall remain the soldiers’ due, ®My wish 
as that, as the effect of my administration, all persons 
both high and low, may prosper, no trace of 
oppression or violence may remain, [because] if a 
little favour is shown to the rayats, the ruler bejncffts 
by it.” (Abbas MS. pp. 26-27; not translated in 
b^lllot, iv. 313.) 

^ — fMext he turned to the peasants and told them 'to 
/make their choice as to whether they should pay rent 
in cash or kind. He meant to make a settlement 
(direct with the rayat* and not through the muqad- 
datns. , Abbas says fAbbas Sarwani MS. p. 28), 
“^me of the c uhivators agreed io.zorih.fli.c., fixing 
of rent by measuring the area under cultivation ; a 
money commuladon is here meant). Officfs agfecd 
to_an actual division of crops. Farid took written 
kabuliyats ^gnecT^FTKpmyats and fixed the rate of 
paynie^nt for measuring, the remuneration of the tax- 
gatherers and_^the <^ity food allow^ce of thq. tax- 
gathere^.’’ (Abbas MS. p. 29.) 


/"nBy this arrangement 
flit in the belly for ever. 


i^jrmqaaaamsjff^re bacily 
Their regime of tyranny 


*1116 MS used by Elliot foi Iranslalion seems to have read 
otherwise. Therein (see Elliot, iv. 313) we find that the eeltlement was 
Wade with the headmen aSd knhaliyat was taken team them; which 
U opposed to the very spmt of Fand’s letormalion. Out MS. clearly 
hays ’‘ha.dasiakhat kohufipat oa raat nawimnijah sirift*' 
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came to "an end. A direct connection between iKt 
rayats and the jagirdars having been established, both 
became free liom dependence upon them. Futther- 
more,' they were threatened thus: “I know the 
oppressions and exactions towards the cultivators of 
which you have been guilty. For this reason I have 
fixed the payments for measurement and the tax- 

gatherers’ fees Be it known to you that 

I will take accounts in my presence.” He 
instructed them to show leniency to the 
cultivators at the time of measurement and no 
mercy at the time of collection. Again, he said to 
the peasantry, “Whatever you wish to bring to my 
notice, come personally to me. I won’t allow any 
one to tyrannise over you.” He admonished them 
to be loyal subjects and dismissed them with the' 
words, ‘ ‘Qe engaged heart and soul in.soydpg..ar3d 
reaping. ^ 

Having put the internal affairs of the parganas 
on a satisfactory basis, he turned his attention to the 
task of subjugating the disobedient heac^en and 
rebel zamindars. But the majority of the soldiers 
of the parganas were away with Mian Hassan ; so his 
father’s officers advised him to wait for his father’s 

* We find m Elliot, iv 314, dStmss^d them, (the cultivators) 
with honorary dre9$e$ to carry on cultivation I” Elliot’s MS. must 
have been a straipge one.^ 
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i^turn. Farid refused to delay, and with %^onderful 
Resourcefulness set about equipping a force. But he 
kad neither men at his service, nor horses in his stable, 
nor saddles to put on the horses. 

He ordered his father’s officials to get ready two 
hundred* saddles and find out how many Afghans 
and kinsmen without jagir were staying in the two 
parganas. He called them to his presence and urged 
them to help him in the enterprise, saying “1 shall 
hear the expenses of your food and clothing till Mian 
Hassan returns. Whatever booty, cash, goods and 
gold, falls into your hands is yours ; I shall never 
claim a share of it. I shall procure jagirs for those 
of you who will show (remarkable) bravery. 1 myself 
shall provide you with horses to ride on.” (Abbas 
Sarwani p. 30=:Elliot, iv. 314.) 

The prospect of loot whetted their zeal for such 
a service. They gladly consented to his proposals. 
He then asked a loan of horses from his tenants, rwho 
gladly brought them to him. Farid knew well how 
to win the affection of his adherents by little 
courtesies. He pleased those who agreed to serve 
him with gifts of cloths etc., and gave them a small 
sum of ready money with the words “This is for 

* Elliot writes, ''He orderfd his father's^ nobles to saddle (jvo 
hundred horses." This is incorrect, as they had no horses to saddle. 
These saddles were prepared for the loan-horses 
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jsour toilet expenses”, (‘in wajeh sabun-i-shuma ast^. 
Abbas, p. 31). 

^ There were two classes of disobedient persons 
to be punished. One class was composed of dis- 
obedient muqaddams who, taking advantage of the 
absence of the jagirdar, had withheld payment. They 
were not habitual rebels like the zamindars, who were 
practically independent chiefs, living in jungle fast- 
nesses and defying the authority of the Muslim 
jagirdars. jThey would pay nothing except with the 
sword at their throats. Whatever they occasionally 
paid to powerful masters was like tribute from 
feudatory chiefs of uncertain fidelity. Their 
masters, if they obeyed any, had no access to their 
possessions, which they ruled with absolute authority. 
When everything was ready, Farid mounted his men 
and suddenly swooped down upon the villages of di$- 
/obedient muqaddams. The cattle, goods, wives and 
children of the villagers were seized. He gave away 
all the booty as promised before, to his soldiers, but 
kept the families of the villagers in his own custody 
so that their persons might not be violated by the 
soldiers. The muqaddams made their submission, 
paid the arrears of revenue, and gave security for'^ 
their future good behaviour. 

But more s^ious prepatatidns were necessary to 
/subdue the rebel zamindars. He took his measures 
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witK excellent forethought and method. He suppler 
mented his small regular cavalry, by the local 
militia drawn from his Hindu peasantry. He 
issued orders to his rayats that every man who 
possessed a horse should come riding upon it ; and 
those who did not possess horses should come on foot. 
He took half of the men with him and left the other 
half to carry on the work of cultivation and for the 
protection of their homes.” (Abbas, p. 34; Elliot 
differs a little.) 

With this extemporized army he proceeded 
cautiously towards the villages of the rebel zamindars. 
At the distance of a ^os he threw up earthen redoubts 
(qila-i-kham)* and encamped within. He ordered 
his foot-soldiers to cut down the jungles around 
the villages. The cavalry were ordered to patrol 
round the villages, kill every male, and capture the 
women and children, drive in the cattle, and to 
destroy the crops. A complete blockade was “'thus 
established. When the jungles were cleared he 
advanced the camp nearer to the village and surround- 
ed his position in the same manner with earthen 
redoubts, y] Deprived of the shelter of the jungles, the 
. 

* Herein is to b# fouM tfce origin of his custom of always 
surrounding his camp with earthen redouLts'i which he observeid 
throughout life. 
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zjimindarg became helpless. They offered suKmis- 
^on and agreed to pay a heavy ransom. But Farid 
/was not a man whom the allurement of immediate 
jgain could dissuade from his grim resolution. He ^ 
wanted nothing short of the complete destruction of j 
these miscreants. He stormed their fastnesses^ ' 
killed all the rebels and sold their wives and children 
into slavery. He repeopled the devastated villages 
by bringing men from all parts of the country to settle 
there. “When the other rebels heard of the death, 
imprisonment and ruin of these, they listened to 
wisdom, repented of their contumacy and abstained 
from theft and robbery” (Elliot, iv. 317). (^Farid’s 
attitude towards these zamindars was not of un- 
necessary cruelly, but one of legitimate executive 
severity, considering the character of these people. 
They were a permanent menace to the peace and 
safety of the parganas. They plundered the sub- 
missive peasantry and harboured the defaulting rayats 
who* had fled away from the parganas of the 
neighbouring Muslim jagirdars. Even in the latter 
half of the 17th century the descendants of these 
Chero zamindars, who had retired to Palamau after- 
wards “were hereditary cattle-lifters and they made 
life and property insecure on their borders.” 
{History of Aurangzih, iii. ^7.)' 

The selling of the wives and children of enemies 
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into slavery was a common incident of mediaeval 
warfare in the east. Forcible seizure of the property 
and persons of disobedient muqaddams and cultiva- 
tors was the only means of recovering the arrears of 
revenue, resorted to down to the early days of 
British rule. Even the humane Abul-Fazl speaks 
with approbation of such measures in 2 (Ain-i- 
Ahdxtri, Jarrett, Vol. II., p. 40), where Akbar-s 
jaujdars are Instructed to blockade the rebel villagers 
and “inflict loss upon their persons and property in 
every possible way,” 

No historian says how long Farid managed his 
father’s ^parganas. Internal evidence from Abbas 
Sarwani’s book shows that he was deprived of his 
office on the eve of the outbreak of the Lohani rebel- 
lion against Ibrahim Lodi, in the eastern provinces 
under Darla Khan Lohani, which occurred about 
1521 A.D. So Farid governed his father’s parganas 
for seven or eight years from 1511 to 1518 or 
1519. During these years, Farid’s youthful martial 
vigour found a fruitful outlet in extending the 
boundaries of his father’s jagir, which being a frontier 
march had ample scope for expansion, especially 
toward the south. In civil affairs he went on experi- 
menting on the efficacy of his new revenue regulations 
in removing the misery of the peasantry and the 
corruption of the muqaddams, till he was satisfied 
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\Yith the ^undness of his system, which was destined 
to be extended afterwards all over Hindustan. He 
was indefatigable in dispensing swift and relentless 
justice to all equally. Abbas Sarwani says, “If any 
soldier or peasant had a complaint, Farid would 
examine it in person and carefully investigate the 
cause, nor did he ever give way to carelessness or 
sloth.” (Abbas, p. 38 = Elliot, iv. 317.) 

As for the success of his administration, the 
same author says, “In a very short time both parganas 
became prosperous and the soldiery and peasantry 

were alike contented The fame of Farid’s 

wisdom was noised abroad over the country 4 “king- 
dom” in Elliot is wrong . there was as yet no king- 
dom of Bihar] of Bihar He gained a reputation 

among men and pleased all his friends and others 
except a few enemies such as Sulaiman’s mother.” 
(Abbas, pp. 39-40 = Elliot, iv. 317.) 

The news of the growing reputation of Farid 
pricked like a thorn the malicious heart of his step- 
mother. 

“After some time, Mian Hassan came to his 

home The dislike which he formerly 

entertained was dispelled and he distinguished both 
brothers, Farid and Nizam, with all kinds of 
favours.” “1 am now oWtheWcf “nor can I bear 
the labour and trouble md thought of governing the 
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parganas and the soldiery. While 1 liv£, do yqu 
manage them.” 

But Sulaiman’s mother pressed her husband to 
remove Farid and give the charge of the parganejs to 
her son who had come of age, and thereby redeem 
his pledge to her, made several years before, at the 
time of appointing Farid the Sik^dar of his parganas. 
The mother and son fabricated various false charges 
against Farid and always vexed Hassan’s ears with 
complaints against him. One day Hassan gave them 
an angry rebuff by saying,” Except you two, there 
is not a person among my friends, soldiers, and 
rayats who complains of Farid.” But Hassan had to 
pay dearly for it.* Sulaiman’s mother discontinued 
complaining to Hassan, but from that day seldom 
held anyJlntercourse with him. 

The situation became intolerable to Hassan, who 
one day asked her the cause of her grief . ‘ ‘Sulaiman’s 
mother, in a choked up voice, with copious tears and 
frequent sighs, reminded him of his early pledge and 
threatened him with her determination to commit 
suicide, if he did not remove Farid from the charge 
of the parganas and invest her son Sulaiman with 
authority therein. Mian Hassan, who was entangled 
in the noose of her love, swore a solemn oath to her 
and appeased her.’* (Abbas, p. 42 = Elliot, 318.) 


See Elliot, iv, 318-20 for detai't. 
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“Aftdr this Mian Hassan sought to discover 
some fault in Farid and to remove him and employed 
himself in examining his actions.” (Abbas, p.43 
= ElJiot, iv. 319); but he could find no loop-hole 
anywhere. When Farid discovered that Mian 
Hassan had promised to Sulaiman’s mother to 
remove him, he at once threw up the management of 
the parganas. Both brothers left their father’s home 
for the second time and again went into a sort of exile 
to far-away Agra in search of daily bread, (about 

1519 A.D.) 

In spite of its unhappy beginning and unhappy 
end, this was the most important stage of Farid’s life. 
At Sasaram he was unconsciously serving his period 
of apprenticeship for administering the Empire of _ 
Hindustan. The indefatigable worker, far-sightec^ 
revenue reformer and cautious general clearly reveals 
himself during this period. Above all, the zahardast 
s^^dar of pargana ^asararn,_ in whose dread the 
ferocious Fa^Kan soldier lived amicably with his 
humble Hindu peasant without looking askance at 
him, was the preliminary role played by the mighty 
Emperor “SHER SHAH from dread of whom the 
tiger and the lamb drank water together*” when he 
was seated upon the throne of Delhi. ^ 

. » . . K , ^ 

First line of Sher*Shah'a chronogram. {Makhzart-i-Afaghana, f. 
259 h.) 
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In the School of Adversity (1519-1529 A.D.) 

The envy of Sulaiman’s mother drove Farid 
away from his father’s house a second time in 
1519 A.D. He left Sasaram amidst the regrets 'of 
all his kinsmen and the sorrowful despair of the 
people of the parganas ; and started for Agra in search 
of employment. Agra htad become the capital of the 
Empire since Sultan Sikandar’s time. Sultan 
Ibrahim, who ascended the throne of his father in 
1517 A. D., also resided there. On his way he 
became the guest of the Sarwanis at Cawnpur, where 
he secured two companions, Shaikh Ismail Sur and 
his brother-in-law Habib lOian Kakar, who were 
destined to become famous in Sher Shah’s reign 
under the titles of Shujaat Khan and Sarmast Khan 
respectively. At Agra he chose Daulat Khan, a 
powerful noble of Sultan Ibrahim, as his patron. By 
his services he won his master’s favour through whom 
ihe tried without success to secure a grant of his 
father’s parganas in his own name while his father 
was yet alive. However, soon after, Mian Hassan 
i{^ied, and Daula't Khan procured the imperial fanuan 
in Farid’s name. {Makhzan, /. 2046 says in the 
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narne of both the brothers.) He returned to Sasaram 
(1520 A.D.) amidst the rejoicings of all his relatives 
and soldiery. Sulaiman, unable to offer any opposi- 
tion, 'fled to Muhammad Khan Sur of the Daud Shah 
Khail, the chieftain of the tribe of Sur, and governor 
of the pargana of Chaund*, who commanded 1500 
horsemen. “ He encouraged Sulaiman in his op- 
position to Farid, and posed as the protector of his 
interest against Farid’s encroachment. Muhammad 
Khan made offers of arbitration to Farid, who wrote 
back respectfully to him, “I send my brother Nizam 
to bring him (Sulaiman) to me, and 1 will give him 
such a jagir as will satisfy him ; but let him put aside 
the desire of sharing in the government of my 
pargana ; for while I live, he shall never obtain this ; 
as it has been said ‘one scabbard cannot contain two 
swords’.” But Sulaiman wanted his share in com- 
plete independence of Farid ; so, a compromise was 
not effected, and Muhammad Khan meditatec 
recovering Sulaiman ’s share by force of arms. 

About this time (1521 A.D.) serious complica- 
tions arose in the eastern provinces of the Lodi 
Empire. Sultan Ibrahim, who played the Pharoah 


* Jaund of Abul-Fazl : — Written Sant m^Reivaell’s map ; distance 
from^ Sasaram is 43 mijes west. Th^ pargana Jaund (CKaund. it 
may be read with two more dots) is in die Sarkar of Rohtas. (Ain-i- 

Akb/irt, h 147.) 

.• • 
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/over a race of fierce democrats like the Afghans,' by 
making his nobles, (who had been used lo taking 
their seats in the presence of Sultan Bahlol and 
Sikandar), stand before him, with their hands crossed 
over their breasts,* alienated his nobles still further 
by treacherously murdering some of them. Dariya 
Khan Lohani, the Governor of Bihar, suspected 
Ibrahim of a design upon his life, while on his way 
to Agra after a victory over the Sarwani rebels at 
Lucknow. So, he without going to Agra, fied back 
to his province and raised the standard of rebellion 
in concert with Nasir Khan Lohani of Ghaziipur and 
Ma’aruf Farmuli of Oudh. The rebels combined 
under the leadership of Dariya Khan, and ibo country 
from Bibar to Jaunpur fell off from Ibrahim’s 
authority. Dariya Khan died shortly after and was 
succeeded by bis more ambitious son Bahar Khan 
(wrongly called Bahadur Khan by some historians). 
He virtually set himself up as an independent 
sovereign, though he abstained from coming money 
and reading the khutba in his own name till after the 
death of Ibrahim at Panipat, (20th April, 1526 A.D,) 
Farid saw that the mere farman of the powerless 
Emperor Ibrahim would not deter Muhammad Khan 
from attacking him unless he had some other powerful 


*Ferislita, Peisjdn text, p. 168. 
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TOfen near ’at hand to protect him. So he went to 
Bahar Khan and entered his service (1522 A.D.). Fie 
“employed himself day and night in his business, nor 
did he rest one moment from it, and from this good 
service he gained Bahar Khan’s favour; so that he 
had access to him in public and private and became 
one of his most intimate friends. In consequence 
of his excellent arrangements he became celebrated 
throughout the country of Bihar’’.* One day he 
went out hunting with Bahar Khan, and a tiger having 
appeared, Farid slew it. Bahar Khan, on account of 
this gallant encounter, gave him the title of.S/^e) Khgp 
or Tiger Lord«r-.a.A™» 

“Some time afterwards Sultan Muhammad, 
[Bahar Khan would be the more correct designation, 
as these events took place before the first battle of 
Panipat, after which Bahar Khan took that title] , 
finding Farid a man of skill, experience and quick 
understanding, nominated him the deputy [Vakil) 
and also the tutor (Ataliq) of his minor son Jalal 
Khan, who was of tender years. [Makhzan, p. 9; 
supported by Abbas also, see Elliot, IV. 336. 
“I was appointed to educate him.’'^) We find that 
under Bahar Khan, too, Sher Khan was employed in 
civil affairs as he possessed an excellent knowledge 


* Abbas, pp 61-62=Elhot, iv. 325 
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of revenue affairs and enjoyed a good reputation for 
administrative ability. His “excellent arrange- 
menls,” which made his name famous throughout 
the country of Bihar, were undoubtedly the Same 
beneficent regulations that had been introduced by 
him in his father’s jagir, for the protection of the 
peasantry, prevention of the corruption of muqaddams 
knd the vigorous suppression of military license by 
dealing out swift and terrible justice to the wrong- 
doers. His reforming activity found an excellent 
md larger scope, in the service of Bahar Khan, and 
Ms unique system had a natural and happy expansion 
m 1 over the country of Bihar. Abbas Sarwanl says, 
2‘He continued to discharge the duties of the nmh 
to Jalal Khan, and after a long time he returned to hla 
jagir with the permission of Sultan Muhammad.’’ 
It is not difficult to fix the approximate time of Sher 
Khan’s departure. The leave was not certainly 
granted before the first battle of Panipat, (April 1 526 
A.D,), after which battle our Persian authorities 
wrongly make Sher Khan enter the service of 
Bahar Khan. Babur’s Memoirs, translated by 
Mrs. Beveridge, p. 523, says, “At the present time 
(the entry is made under May 12th, 1 526 A.D.) they 
(Nasir Khan IStiffiapi, Ma’aruf Farmuli and a crowd 
of other amirs) were lymg two or three marches oif our 
side of Oanau] and had made Bahar Khan, the^son 
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of, Dariya>Khan Nuhani, their Padshah under the ^ 
style of Sultan Muhammad”. This shows that after 
the assumption of kingly title Sultan Muhammad 
adva^iced as far as Qanauj* to watch the movements 
of the Mughals, in May, 1526 A.D. He remained 
in that quarter, probably till the beginning of the rainy 
season (middle of June) and, thinking that the 
Mughals would not make any hostile move in that 
unfavourable season, returned to his capital, Bihar 
town. It is not improbable that Sher Khan, who 
was with his master, took leave of him on his way to 
Bihar town, at Buxar or some such neighbouring 
place to visit his jagir (in the first or second week of 
July, 1526), promising to rejoin him shortly after at 
the end of the rainy season (October). “He delayed 
for some time. On account of his delaying, Sultair 
Muhammad expressed his displeasure and made 
complaints about him in public, and said “Sher 
Khan promised to return very shortly, but he has 
remained a long time away”. Those were days of 
confusion, no man put entire confidence in another.” 
(Abbas, 62= Elliot, iv- 326). No cause has been 
assigned by any historian for this delay on Sher 
Khan’s part and the extreme anxiety of Sultan 
Muhammad for him. Our MS. Makhzan says, 

— ^ 

* cdfhfederale army of rebellious Afghan chiefs, 
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“On account of some urgent affairs, She.r KKan over- 
stayed! his promised time and Sultan Muhammad 
always talked of him.” From the altered political 
situation of the last six months (from July to Deeem- 
her) of 1526, we are inclined to suspect that behind 
these urgent affairs, Sher Khan entertained a motive 
not very friendly to Sultan Muhammad. just after 
the battle of Panipat the ambitious Afghan chiefs, 
unsuccessful at home against rivals of their own race, 
resorted to Babur in the hope of overcoming their 
domestic enemies with the help of the Mughals and 
gaining high positions for themselves. Shaikh 
Bayazid Farmuli and Mahmud Khan Nuhani were 
types of this class; the former had a quarrel with 
Ma’aruf Farmuli of Oudh who had hilled Bayazid’s 
elder brother Shaikh Mustafa ; the latter was a rival 
of Nasir Khan Nuhani who held Ghazipur. Probably 
encouraged by these desertions from the ranks of the 
eastern amirs, the Mughals were emboldened to 
undertake a campaign in the east in the height of the 
rains. Humayun was appointed to the command of 
this expedition. He began the campaign in August, 
1526, and within five months overran the whole 
country from Qanauj up to Kharid (in the Ballia 
district) on the northern bank of tbe Ganges ; Ma’aruf 
Farmuli and Nasir Khfn Nuhani, the main supporters 
of Sultan Muhammad, were driven away from their 
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homes an«9 Bayazid and Mahmud Khan were left 
Governors of Oudh and Ghazipur respectively by the 
victorious spn of Babur, At Jaunpur Sultan J unaid 
Barlas, with a body of veteran Mughal troops, was 
posted as the Governor to defend the dependent 
Afghan chiefs from the attack of their enemies and 
to watch over the general interests of the Mughals.* 
We do not know whether Sher Khan had been 
thinking at heart of this easy road to fortune shown 
by Bayazid and others. At least Sultan Muhammad 
had very good reasons for suspecting such a move on 
the part of his powerful subordinate, who might 
reduce him to the same straits into which his main 
adherents Ma’aruf and Nasir Khan were thrown. 
Anyhow Sher Khan remained probably for six months 
from July to December at Sasaram, His absence 
from October to December — the season for campaign- 
ing — was specially galling to the Lohani king and 
ralsed^su.spicion about the fidelity of Sher Khan in his 
heart. There may have been another and more 
honourable motive of Sher Khan’s absence. Abbas 
Sarwani probably gives us a hint of the current belief 
of t hose days, when he makes Muhammad Khan Siir 


/* Humayun returned from his campaign to his father and waited 
on /him on January, 6th 1527 A.D. aj^ Chat-ba^ in the suburb o-f 
Agra; so Junaid Barlas' was possibly left at Jaunpur by the middle 
olT December, 1526. 
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say, “He sees some probability of tbe '‘advent ,of 
Sultan Mahmud (Lodi) son of Sultan Sihandar to 
whom many of the nobles and Afghans have given 
in their adhesion”. But it is not probable that the 
eastern rebels in any way favoured the advent of a 
Lodi claimant.* But it appears improbable to us, 
that a cautious politician like Sher Khan ever thought 
of taking a step which would make both the Mughals 
and Sultan Muhammad his enemies. It is more 
likely that, impressed by the complete success of 
Mughal arms and the prospect of princely fortune 
there, he thought of entering the Mughal service and 
making himself a leader of independent means equal 
in status with any other Afghan chief. But there is 
no positive proof of his faithlessness to Sultan 
Muhammad Lohani, or foiendly attitude to the 
Mughals. 


The Lohani king expressed his displeasure at 
Sher Khan’s delay ; Muhammad Khan Sur, ,thp arch- 


* After tKe battle of Panipat Mabmud Lodi, son Sultan 
Sikandar, appeared aa the cliumant to the allegiance of th« whole 
Afghan people and tried to touae hia people against the MWhala. 
Babur speaks (Memom translated by Mrs. Beveridge p. 562) hiip 
“Though he possessed neither district nor pargana. 10,000 notse 
had gathered in the hope of his attaining ijupremacy " In M,\irh, 
1527, he fought -vyith c^he Afghans m the memorable battleV of 
Kanwa, under Rana Sanga i^'ith whom he fled to Mewar afleP the 
defeat. \ 
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-enemy of Slier Khan, took this opportunity of alienat- 
ing his mind further by artful representation of Sher 
^han s evil nature and faidilessness. He suggested 
that ^:he best remedy would be to deprive him of 
Sasaram and Khawaspur Tanda and bestow those 
parganas upon Hassan Sur’s worthy son, Sulaiman, 
who had taken refuge with him from Sher Khan’s 
injustice and violence. Sultan Muhammad refused 
to confiscate the parganas of Sher Khan, but out of 
deference to the position of his powerful noble, com- 
missioned him to arbitrate between Sulaiman and 
Sher Khan upon their respective claims to their 
father s parganas. Muhammad Khan Sur having 
got this long-sough t-f or opportunity arrived in his 
pargana, and to keep the appearance of arbitration, 
sent his trusty servant Shadi Ghulam to Sher Khan 
with the selfsame demands previously rejected by 
Sher Khan in 1522 A.D. Sher Khan replied; “ Do 
you ^ladi, tell the honoured Khan (Muhammad 
Khan Sur) that this is not the country of Roh that I 
should share equally with my brothers. The country 
of Hindustan is completely at the disposal of the king, 
nor has any one else any share in It, nor is there any 
regard to the elder and younger or to kindred. 
Sikandar Lodi thus decided ; — If any noble dies, 
whatever money or other eflfeols he may leave, should 
be ^divided among his heirs according to the law of 
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inheritance; but his office and his jagirS and his 
military retinue, let him confer on whichever of his 
sons he thinks most able, and in these no one else has 
a right to share nor is any remedy open to him’. 
Whatever goods and money my father left, in which 
all had a share by inheritance, Sulaiman appropriated 

them and sought your protection Sultan 

Ibrahim granted to me these two paganas in which 
no brother can claim any share. 

But I said to my brothers, ‘The jagir which you 
enjoyed in my father’s lifetime I will continue, nay, 
increase to you ; but no one can participate in my 
office.’ It does not become you to say, ‘Give up 
Tanda and Malhu (our MS. has "Bol/m) to 
Sulaiman’ < I will not willingly yield them. If the 
powerful Khan takes them by force and gives them 
to Sulaiman, it is in his power to do so. I have not 
another word to say”. (Abbas; pp, 55, 56«=Elliot 
P, 327). 

I When Shadi came back and reported the speech 
to his master, he flew into a rage and ordered Shadi 
*to march with all the troops of the Khan’s establish- 
ment against Sher Khan’s parganas and put Sulaiman 
and Ahmad in forcible possession of them. “When 
Sher Khan heard this news of the coming of Sulaiman 
and Shadi he wrotS to ,;Malik Sukha, his slave, who 
was in charge of Khawaspur Tanda to show no 
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rejnissnesa'^ in resistance and defence. When ,^hadi 
and Sulaiman appeared before Khawaspur, lVl®hk 
Sukha came out and offered battle in which, h^ was 
slairi. The troops of Sher Khan having sustained 
a defeat, retreated in disorder to Sasaram, (Ni^am- 
uddin, Persian Text, p. 225.) 

Sher Khan finding it impossible to rally his 
forces, called his full brother (Nizam) and other well- 
wishers together, to ask their opinion on the present 
situation. Some persons advised him to go to Sultan 
Muhammad ; but he was too sagacious a man to seek 
the indirect support of the Lohani king who was fea,lly 
at the back of his intriguing kinsmen, who woul^ hot 
have otherwse^dared to attack him. Besides » 
intention was not, at the sacrifice of his dignity 
interest, _to enter into a compromise, which Snltah, 
Muhammad would at best effect for him. His\ 
brother Nizam suggested the course of going to 5nltan 
Junaid Barlas and entering the Mughal service whicl)' 


* The Persian texts of Ferishla (p. 222) and 
literally identical with only the addition of the word Ahmil^ after 
Sulaiman in Feiishta Briggs (Vol. 11 p. 105) gives a most 
misleading and imaginary version of it He puts “But oti the 
first alarm he wrote to Malik Sooka (the father of KhawaS- Khan) 
his deputy in Khawaspur Tanda to harass the enemy and hy all 
means to avoid an action till he joined him ii^ person, MaliK Sooka 
hwever desirous of distinguishing tjmself gave his enemies battle.’" 
This has not the slightest connection with the original. 
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would perhaps afford an opportunity not only of 
vengeance on Muhammad Khan Sur but even of 
driving him out of Chaund. (Abbas, p. 67 
= EIliot, iv. 328, our MS. here wrongly reads 
Jaunpur.) 

. Sher Khan agreed to this and went to Benares* 
from which place he sent his agent to bring promise of 
safety from Junaid Barlas at Jaunpur. The Mughal 
governor, having given his assurances, Sher Khan 
’ went to Jaunpur, made large presents to him, and 
enlisted himself in Mughal service. (About the 
middle of January, 1 527 A. D.) 

Abbas Sarwani (MS. p. 130 = Elliot, iv. p. 356) 
says that Churaman, the naib ol®^Tlie TF^ajah of 
Rohtas, showed kindness to the family of Mian Nizam 
and procured for them shelter in the fort of Rohtas. 
But he does not mention on what occasion 
Mian Nizam was constrained to take shelter in Rohtas. 


* The name of the place is out suggeation Abhaa Sarwani 
shows awful ignorance of geography here as well as elsewhere, by 
saying "Patna" Patna is only fourteen miles north of Bihar, the 
capital of Sultan Muhammad, whose unfriendliness was the cause 
of Sher's misfortune The distance between Patna and Benares hy 
land IS 155J^ miles (See fndta of Anrangzib, p 1 10 by Prof. J. N 
Sarkar for various stages and distances) Rennell says ‘186 miles'; 
and the distance from Benares to Jaunpur is 40 miles. Benares is 
the nearest place onethe northern bank of the Ganges, both frotn 
Sasaram and Jaunpur and is therefore moat liRely Nizamuddin has 
the good sense to omit the name of the place. 
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We think' that when Sher Khan decided to go to 
Jaunpur, Mian Nizam with his family and dependants 
fled to the hills of Rohtas to save the families from 
the vengeance of his triumphant step-brother, (in the 
middle of January, 1527). He had to live in a sort 
of exile for 18 months (up to June, 1528, when Sher 
Khan regained his parganas), and possibly these 18 
months he passed in the fort of Rohtas as a refugee. 

Sher Khan entered the service of Babur as a 
client of Junaid Barlas, not earlier than December,* ' 
1 526, as Sultan Junaid Barlas was left in charge of 
the eastern provinces not before that date. (Se^ 
Babur’s Memoirs, translated by Mrs. Beveridgej 
p. 544). He was given charge of the parganas in the 
neighbourhood of Buxar and Chaunsa, when Babur 
encamped there, probably in June, 1 528, during his 
unrecorded campaign of 934 H., of which many 
pages are missing from his Memoirs, (See ibid 
foot-ripte, i. 652). The story told by Abbas 
Sarwani and unsuspectingly repeated by later 

* Babur writes ■ — "Humayun in accordance with my arrangements 
left Shah Mir Hussain and Sultan Junaid Barlas with a body of effec- 
tive braves m Jaunpur These important matters settled be 

crossed the Gang near Karrah-Manikpur and took the Kalpi road 

Humayun arrived at Agra waited on Babur on 3rd Rabi 

11. (January, 6th, 1527) (Babur's Memoirs, p. 544). Allowing 20 days 
for Humayun's journey from Agra to JaunjAix, he must have left the 
latter place by 17tb of T^ecember, 1526, on which date Junaid Barlas 
Was_invested with authority there. 
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.historians that the Mughal governor of Jauapur, lent 
him, shortly after, a Mughal army with whose help 
he not only recovered his own parganas but also 
acquired some others from his enemies, appears to be 
absolutely baseless and improbable. 

Though Mughal service afforded Sher Khan 
protection against his Afghan enemies, there was no 
immediate prospect of regaining his parganas, as the 
Mughals were at this time hotly pressed in the west 
by the Rajputs and a host of other enemies. All 
, available Mughal troops were concentrated near 
Falhpur Sikri by Babur, who was in the grip of a life 
and death struggle with the mighty Rana Sanga of 
Mewar. February and March 1527 were the most 
critical months of Babur’s life ; the Mughal authority 
was seriously shaken everywhere; Babur seems to 
have been given up for lost by his Hindustani 
supporters. There were perfidy, revolt and desertion 
on all sides. (For 'the perilous situation of Babur 
before the battle of Kanwa, March, 17, 1527, see 
Babur’s Memoirs, p. 557). Though the victory of 
Kanwa saved the situation in the west, Mughal 
ascendancy in the eastern provinces became more 
precarious by the rebellion of Shaikh Bayazid, a 
Mughal partisan, entrusted with the governorship^ of 
Oudh. So it is not possible that Sultan lunaid Barlas 
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csuld spale Mughals to fight for Sher Khan in his , 
domestic quarrels, at such a critical period. 

However, granting that a force was sent by the 
Goisernor of jaunpur what were its chances of 
success? Before June, 1528, no Mughal army 
ventured to cross over to the southern bank from 
Chunar to Patna, which was the stronghold of the 
Lohani king Sultan Muhammad. How could Sher 
Khan overthrow Muhammad Khan Sur so easily, 
when his supporter the Lohani king was yet alive? 
Why should Muhammad Khan Sur fly to the hills of 
Rohtas*, and not to the Lohani capital for shelter? 
The truth seems to be that Sher Khan remained two 
or three months with Sultan junaid Barlas at jaunpur, 
waiting for an opportunity to be introduced to the 
emperor by his master. After the victory of Kanwa 
(March, 1527 A.D.) Sultan Junaid may have gone to 
Agra for some business and Sher Khan possibly ac- 
companied him. There he was presented to Babur, 
and recommended by Sultan Junaid Barlas to Mir 
Khalifa, Sultan Junaid’s elder brother, acting as 
Babur’s minister, (Abbas, p. 70 = Elliot, iv, 329). 
Since then he passed into the service of Babur and 
remained in the Mughal army, waiting in the eager 


All Persian wnters including Abbas.i,are Tinammous in saying 
thdt Muhammad Kbarf Sur fled to t3e hills of Rohtas, wben Sher 
Khan with Mughal auxiliaries attacked him. 
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Expectation of another Mughal campaign in the 
eastern provinces, which alone would give him an 
opportunity to recover his heritage and wreak 
vengeance upon his enemies. 

Sher Khan had been in Babur’s camp for about 
1 5 months at most from April* 1 527 to June, 1 528, 
when he got back his parganas as a result of Babur’s 
eastern campaign of 934 A, H. His life during this 
period was marked by no remarkable incidents, at 
least we have no reliable historical information of 
them. Abbas and other writers, viewing the earlier 
days of Sher Shah in the dazzling light of his 
achievements in after life, have recorded and passed 
as genuine history a number of curious anecdotes, 
full of predictions, unconscious prophecies, etc.,, 
illustrative of the biographers’ favourite theme : — 
‘The child is father of the man.” 

One of these is the following story which Abbas 
is said to have heard from his own uncle, Shaikh 

r 

Muhammad, whose age was nearly eighty years; 
“I, {Shaikh Muhammad) was at the battle of 
Chanderi, with the force of the victorious Emperor 
Babur, the second Faridun, and in attendance on the 
Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail, (who brought* the 

Emperor Babur from Kabul), and Shaikh Ibrahim 

— — ' r 

* Supposing he was introduced to Babur 3 months after his 
flight to Jaunpur. (January, 1527) 
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Sarwani s'hid to me, ‘Come to Slier Khan’s quarters,, 
and hear his impossible boastings, which all men are 
laughing at.’ And accordingly we rode over to 
She? Khan’s quarters. In the course of conversation, 
Shaildi Ibrahim said : ‘ It is impossible that the empire 
should again fall into the hands of the Afghans, and 
the Mughals be expelled from this country.’ Sher 
Khan replied : ‘Shaikh Muhammad, be you witness 
now between Shaikh Ibrahim ano^giyself, that if luck 
and fortune favour me, I will very sXortly expel the 
Mughals from Hind, for the Mughals are not superior 
(to the Afghans) in battle or in single conal^tj 
{shamshir zadan, lit., sword- wielding) but the 
Afghans have let slip the Empire of Hind from their 
hands on account of their internal dissensions. 
Sirice I have been amongst the Mughals and know 
their mode of fighting {rawish-i-jang), I see in battle 
they have no order or discipline, {sabat o l^arar, lit., 
firmness and perserverance) and that their king* from 
pride of birth and station does not personally super - 
intend the government but leaves all the affairs and 
busmess^’oEllxe "State to his nobles and ministers, in 
whose sayings and doings he puts perfect confidence. 
These grandees act on corrupt motives in every casp, 

whether it be that of a soldier’s or a cultivator’s or a 



Elliot's translation contains "K^gs" and as such uses all 
pronouns ifi the plural number. 
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rebellious zamindar’s. Whoever has money, 
whether loyal or disloyal can gel hi? business settled 
as he likes by paying for it; but if a man has no 
money, although he may have displayed his loyalty 
on a hundred occasions, or be a veteran soldier, he 
will never gain his end. From this lust of gold they 
make no distinction between friend and foe ; and if 
fortune extends a hand to me, the Shaikh will soon 
see and hear hovjj/^shall bring the Afghans under my 
control and rAver permit them again to become 
divided’.” (Abbas, pp. 71 -73 = Elliot, iv. 330-331), 

The above story cannot be believed, on the 
following grounds : — 

(1 ) Shaikh Muhammad, the informant of Abbas, 
says that at the siege of Chanderl, he was in attend- 
ance upon the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail* who 
brought the Emperor Babur from Kabul. This Khan- 
i-Khanan whom Babur calls Daulat Khan Yusuf 
Khail died just two years before the siege of Chanderi 


* This was the title of Daulat Khan Lodi, the Afghan traitor whom 
Babur describes as Daulat Khan Yusuf Khail (see Babur's Memoin, 
p 428). Our MS Abbas omits the words “who brought the 
Emperor from Kabul” But from passages elsewhere it be- 
comes evident that Abbas meant no other person than Daulat Khan 
Lodi, by Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail "Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail 
who was Governor of the Punjab, etc. has sent his son Dilwar Khan 
to fetch Babur..." ’^{Seq- Abbas m Elliot, iv. 324). This passage 
leaves no room for doubt that Abbas means no other person ihan 
Daulat Khan Lodi, by "Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail." 
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{December, 1527 A.D.). Babur’s Memoirs (Mrs. ^ 
Beveridge’s translation, p. 461) says “Daulat Khan 
died when Kilta Beg reached Sultanpur with the 
prissners” of whom Daulat Khan was one. The 
entry is made on the 10th January, 1526 A.D. ; so 
the Khan-i-Klianan must have died about the beginn- 
ing of January, 1 526. This very fact is sufficient to 
discredit the whole as an old soldier’s gossip. But 
there are greater absurdities in Shaikh Muhammad’s 
story. 

(2) Such vain boasting as that he would expel 
the Mughals from India was opposed to the reticent 
nature of Sher Khan. We might have believed it, 
had the remark been made elsewhere than in Babur’s 
camp and had Sher Khan been at that time a boy of 
tender age with a fiery imagination like Ibn Ali Amir* 
who is said to have passed sleepless nights, while yet 
a mere school boy, seriously thinking whom he would 
make^the chief Clazi of Cordova, when he would be- 
come the ruler of Spain. But Sher Khan was at this 
time a mature man of forty, having already passed 
through several vicissitudes of fortune. He knew too 
well the tale-bearing habit of the Afghans to have 
confided such dangerous secrets to them when he 

* The famous Almamzor, the gtreat 'pinisier of the Omayyid 
Kh^lif Hisham IL of ’'Spam. For ih^ story ^ee Dozy's History of 
Sjaain. 
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•was a homeless wanderer, looking np to these vejcy 
Mughals to rescue him from misery. Nor was he 
known to have been a jovial merry-maker, to pour 
his heart over the cup in the careless houis of |;cast 
and revelry, 

(3) A shrewd observer like Sher Khan* could 
not have formed such hasty and wrong ideas as that 
“The Mughals have no order and discipline, no firm- 
ness and persev^ance etc. after the victories of 
Panipat and Kanwa, while the military arrangements 
of Babur marked him out as the greatest general 
of his age. On wKat battle-field did Sher Khan 
find occasion to notice the inferiority af the 
Mughals (to the Afghans), their unsteadiness 
and lack of discipline? If Sher Khan had been 
impressed with anything in the Mughal camp it 
was rather wkh the superior organization and 
equipment oF^Babur’s army, and its invincibi- 
lity in regulatJ^ttis-J Its influence is found in the 
strategy of Sher Khan, and his adoption of the 
Mughal system in the organization of the army. As 
for the idea of driving the Mughals from India, it 
is very doubtful whether even In 1539 after the 
victory of Chaunsa, Sher Khan indulged in such a 


* rf Sher Khan -neant "sinsle combat" and “sword-playmg" by 
the word 'battle', then the AfChana were of iTaurse superior, and'^hia 
remark may have some truth. 
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vieion. Ic was not any pursuit of a definite airq that 
brought about the expulsion of the Mughais by Sher 
Khan; rather it was the result of several accidents. 

,(4) “Their king from pride of birth 

they make no distinction between friend and ^oe.“ 
This is a piece of anachronism pure and simply put 
by Abbas Sarwani into the mouth of Sher Kh^n to 
give vent to his own aggrieved feelings. Here the 
dramatist — for the book of Abbas is more a drama 
than a sober history, — prominently reveals hituself 
behind the mask of the historian. Those who Icmw 
anything of the hard-working Emperor Babur and 
his vigilance and close attention to details, wopld at 
once jpronounce Abbas’s remarks as wrong:. Xbe 
abuses complained of by Abbas might creep iiT^to a 
settled government enjoying peace for a long time, 
but they are quite impossible in the state of things 
which prevailed in Hindustan between the first battle 
of Panipat and the siege of Chanderi, The k^y to 
the above passage lies in the following everts of 
Abbas Sarwani’s own life: — “In the reigtt of 
Emperor Akbar, I (Abbas) enjoyed these (assignr. 
ments of lands to my ancestors) until the twenty- 
fourth Ilahi year (corresponding to 987 A.H.), 
when the Emperor ordered that 1 should be advanced 
to the rank of a Commander of five Hundrecl and 
brought to his presence. But Qazi Ali did not give 
4 
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a true account of myself or of my ancestors, but 
spoke ill of us and said Shaikh Abdu-n-Nabi had 
given 2,000 bighas of land to two Afghans!” In 
short my bad fortune so ordained it that my shaffe of 
assignments {madad~i~ma ash) was resumed.” 
<Abbas, pp. 202-203 -Elliot, iv. 389-390). We 
further learn that his feelings were so much wounded 
that he resolved to return to the country of his 
fathers. Later on he was employed under one Mir 
Sayyid Hamid on a monthly salary of 200 Rupees; 
but he lost it after the death of Hamid and remained 
in grief and distress, (See Abbas in Elliot, iv, 390), 
Here were ample grounds for complaint about 
the ‘corrupt motives of the Mughal grandees’. The 
state of affairs revealed through Sher Khan’s mouth 
was really the contemporary state of things in Akbar’s 
Court as seen through the coloured spectacles of the 
discontented Abbas Sarwani and his brother 
historian, Mulla Abdul Qadir of Badaon [for 
similar complaints, see Badaoni in Elliot, v. 521 .*] 


*Badaoni describes in the following words the distress of the 
rent-free tenure-holders in the presence of Sadar Ahdu-n-Nabi and 
the indifference of Akfaar to then distress. "Whoever could not 
obtain a similar introduction (through powerful courtiers) had to 
give large bribes to Sayyid Abdu-r-Rashid and all the subordinates of 
the Shaikh even to'^the ^arashes, door-keepers, grooms and sweepers, 

--He who could not Succeed in pr&urmg either of these 

persons, was well thrashed and kicked by the attendants, besides 
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Shorn of all legends and prophecies the bare fact 
of Sher Khan’s going to Chanderi with the army of 
Babur is possibly true, as Babur had taken all avail- 
able »troops there; for the objective of his campaign 
in 934 A.H. was the conquest of Malwa and Mewar. 
Babur -writes, “We had come to Chanderi meaning, 
after taking it, to move against Raising (Raisin), 

Bhilsan, and Sarangpur (then to move on Rana 

Sanga in Chitor.” (Babur’s Memoirs, p. 598). 
Had the course of affairs taken this turn a prolonged 
period of exile and misery would have been the lot 
of Sher Khan. But fortune smiled upon him. 
Scarcely had Chanderi fallen when news reached 
Babur that Biban, Bayazid and Ma’aruf had risen in 
revolt and advanced as far as Qanauj. This forced 
a change of campaign and Babur marched against 
the rebels in the beginning of.February, 1528 A.D. 
through' Kalpi (See ibid, p. 598). He gave a vigorous 
chase to the rebels, driving them before him eastward. 
On April 2nd 1528, we find Babur shooting games 
on the bank of the Saru {Ibid, p. 602). Hitherto there 
is no mention of Sher Khan in the Memoirs of Babur. 


which, many of the unfortunates perished from the effect of the hot 
air in that immense crowd. Although the king (Akbar) knew all 
these particulars yet such was his regard for the f^adr, that he could 
not .Jje persuaded to wterfere with ^is proceedings." (Tarikh-i~ 
Badaoni in. Elliot, v 521). 
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But it can be inferred that he had been in his army,, 
though without playing a noticeable part. But soon 
afterwards Babur crossed over to the southern bank 
of the Ganges and there carried on operations. There 
is a break of narrative in the Memoirs between 2nd 
April and 18th September, 1528, {Ibid, p. 603, 
translator’s note). Mrs. Beveridge says, “Much can 
be gleaned however as to Babur’s occupations during 
5)4 months of the lacuna from his chronicle of 935 
A.H. which makes several references to last year and 
also allows several inferences to be drawn. From 
this source it becomes known that the Afghan 
campaign, the record of which was broken by the 
gap, was carried on and in Its course Babur was at 
Jaunpur (/. 365), Chaunsa (/. 365b) and Baksara (/. 
366-3666); ’’ {Ibid, p. 603). 

The above passage unmistakably shows that this 
campaign was carried on by Babur not only in Oudh 
but in South Bihar also. Sher Khan must have ac- 
companied Babur in this campaign and rendered 
valuable service by his knowledge of the country 
and local influence when Babur’s army was at 
Chaunsa and Buxar. It is unfortunate that this very 
portion of the most authentic history, which un- 
doubtedly contained valuable reference to him, is irre- 
coverably lost.' That Sher Khan ^recovered his par- 
jganas and acquired several others as the result of 
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Babur’s campaign of 934 A.H, is proved beyond ' 
doubt by the following incidental mention of it in 
Babur’s Memoirs : — “While* we were in these parts 
new5 came again and again that Sultan Mahmud 
(Lodi) had collected 1 0,000 Afghans. . . , , .that he him- 
self with Path Khan Sarwani was on his way along the 
river for Chunar ; that Sher Khan Sur whom I had 
favoured last year with the gift of several parganas 
and had left in charge of this neighbourhood, had 
joined these Afghans, who thereupon had made him 
and a few other amirs cross the water (the Ganges) 

(Babur’s Memoirs, pp. 651-652). Here 

we find an unmistakable allusion to the fact that in the 
previous year, 934 A.H., Babur had been in South 
Bihar and had at that time rewarded Sher Khan with 
several parganas. Mrs. Beveridge in a foot-note to the 
above passage adds, “Babur’s favours to him (Sher 
Khan), his son Humayun’s future conqueror, will 
have been done during the Eastern campaign in 934 
A . H . , of which so much record is missing . ’ ’ (Babur’s 
Memoirs; p. 652, foot-note 1). This leaves us in no 
doubt that Sher Khan recovered his parganas with the 
help of the Mughal army^when Babur was encamped 
at Chaunsa. Sultan Muhammad LohaBj..was probab- 
ly dead at this time, which left the country, south of 


* The entry ib made on the 28th February, 1529 
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the Ganges without a defender. 'Sultan Muhammad 
was succeeded by his minor son Jalaluddin, and the 
affairs of the Lohanis fell into disorder. Babur’s 
original object was to chase the rebels Bayazid’ and 
others and restore the Mughal ascendancy by recover- 
ing those portions of North Bihar which Humayun 
had conquered in the campaign of 932 A.H. Had 
not exceptional opportunities presented themselves 
he would not perhaps have ventured to begin a fresh 
campaign at so late a season as April, in Southern 
Bihar. The death of the Lohani king probably 
encouraged him to cross over to the southern bank. 
However, at the approach of the Mughals the hostile 
Afghans as usual took to flight everywhere, Muham- 
mad Khan Sur and others who held jagirs near about 
Buxar fled to the hills of Rohlas. Sher Khan, as 
probably the only Mughal partisan who had consider- 
able local influence, was left in charge of the 
territories to the west of the Sone* and east^of the 
Karmanasha etc. (June and July, 1528), as Shaikh 
Bayazid had been left in charge of Oudh and other 
districts of Ma’aruf Farmuli by Flumayun at the end 
of the campaign of 932 A.H. As for Sultan Junaid 
Barlas he remained as before Governor of Jaunpurj 

at this time probably Sher Khan was given the aid* 
r 

U C ■ ■ -It 

* In this expedition Babtir 'did not cross the Sone 
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of* a Mugh'al contingent by the Governor of Jaunpur 
to consolidate his possessions after the parganas had 
been actually recovered as the result of Babur s 
campaign of 934 A.H. (May and June, 1528). 

As a Mughal partisan, his situation was veryi 
weak in South Bihar, which was then the stronghold 
of the Afghans. As soon as the Mughal protection 
would lae withdrawn he was sure to be driven out 
again. So, he set about conciliating his enemies just 
as Bayazid Farmuli in Oudh conciliated Ma’aruf 
Farmuli — fear of whom had driven Bayazid like Sher 
Khan into the Mughal service. Abbas Sarwani says, 
“To many of the Afghans and his kindred who had 
fled to the mountains, he wrote promising to double 
their former jagirs ; consequent on the acquisition of 
these parganas, many Afghans came to him. When 
he perceived that many Afghans were collecting 
round him he (became at ease, gaining confidence; 
our MS. omits this), sent away the Mughals, giving 
them large presents and wrote to Muhammad Khan| 
Sur, ‘Let not any uneasiness find its way into thd 
heart of the powerful Khan please' come and 
take possession of your pargana Chaund. . . . f do not 
covet the possessions of my kindred. This is a sedi- 
tion-exciting and misfortune-breeding time. Every 
Afghan who has^ any force ^is a;^piring after king- 
ship and conquests. In such a time those who have 
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means ought to collect, for aid and assistance, soidie^rs 
and retainers so as to preserve their own possessions 

and even gain fresh parganas, Let us therefore 

put away our former envy and hatred ';and 

this may be the means of our gathering a force of 
kinsmen, and so of attaining high station and dignity,’ 
On receiving Sher Khan’s letter Muhammad Khan 
came down from the hills and again took possession 
of his own pargana and he and Sher Khan for- 

gave each other, and Muhammad Khan thus came 
under obligations to Sher Khan. — (Abbas, 
pp. 69-70 =Elliot, iv. 328-329). Sher Khan’s 
political sagacity and magnanimity as shown in these 
transactions cannot be too highly praised. His letter 
reflects the mentality of the Afghans during those dis- 
turbed years. [After the fall of the Lodis various 
Afghan tribes, such as the Farmulis (not genuine 
Afghans according to Niamatuallah, see Dorn 57, 
Book II) and the Lohanis, were the chief competitors 
for ascendancy] . Bayazid Farmuli and Ma’aruf 
I^armuli two bitter enemies became allies and the 
Farmulis became supreme in Oudh and Bahraich. 
*the Lohanis had established themselves in the 
eastern part of South Bihar. Sher Khan’s intention 
^s revealed in his letter to Muhammad Khan seems 
po have been to organise a strong 3ur power in fhe 
Ivestern extremity of South Bihar, and he laid its 
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foVindalioii by showing politic magnanimity to his 
bitter enemy Muhammad Khan Sur, ' 

A new complication soon arose in Bihar. 
Mahmud Lodi, (son of Sultan Sikandar), who had 
fought in the battle of Kanwa* on the side of Rana 
Sanga and fled to Mewar after the disastrous defeat, 
was invited by the eastern rebels such as Biban Lodi, 
Bayazid Farmuli, Ma’aruf and othersf to take their 
lead as soon as Babur turned his back upon them. 
Indeed it seems rather to have been a confederacy of 
the Lodi and Farmuli tribes to seize the rich heritage 
of the minor Lohani king Jalaluddin. But Abbas 
Sarwani and all the Persian historians betray ignor- 
ance of the fact that this Sultan Mahmud Lodi seized 
the kingdom of Bihar from Jalal Khan Lohani in 935 
A.H. about September, 1 528, and not froni Sher 
Khan, as they put it, after the battle of SuraigarhJ-— 
his second battle with the Bengal army and his 
acquisition of the fortress of Chunar by marriage. The 
fact is that for some time,** that is, from March 1 7th, 
» March I7th, 1527 

t Here we do not find the name of any Lohani chief among 
the supporters of the Lodi pretender. 

t This battle was fought between Sher and Ibrahim Khati, the 
general of Mahmud Shah, withm a year of his succession, which 
according to R D Banerji, who has tried to fix correct dales by 
examination of coinage, etc., took place in 939 A.H 

* * Abbas Sarwani (p 108) says, "Sultan Mahmud (then only 
Malimud Lodi) remained for a seasoji m that neighborhood and 
afterwards came towards Patna." 
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1527, up to August, 1528, MaKimid Lodi' remained 
in Rajputana. He joined the eastern rebels about 
September, 1528. We feel ourselves justified in 
using only that much of Abbas Sarwani’s account of 
the relation between Mahmud Lodi and Sher Khan, 
which is consistent with Babur’s Memoirs. That 
author combines two adventures of Mahmud Lodi 
into one, the first in 935 A.H. and the other in 937 
A.H., in which he seized the throne of Jalal Khan.* 
Jalal, with his mother Dudu, fled across to Hajipur 
and sought the protection of a Bengal army of Nusrat 
Shah. Abbas Sarwani and other writers make Sher 
Khan fly from the Mughal camp and again join 
Sultan Muhammad Lohani. As we have seen al- 
ready, the story of his flight is baseless and his join- 
ing Sultan ^Muhammad Lohani a second time is also 
^aseless, After Babur had left him in charge of the 
' parganas in the neighbourhood of Chaunsa, he joined 
not Sultan Muhammad Lohani, f (as Abbas Sarwani, 

* Babur heats the news on January 13th, 1529 “Iskander’s son 
Mahmud Lodi had taken Bihar town This news decided for getting 
the army to horse.*' (Babur's Memoirs, translated by Mrs. Beveridge, 
p, 639). So this event may have happened about October, 1328 A.D, 

t Elphinstone is entitled to the credit of removing the huge error 
by using Erskine’s translation of Babur’s Memoirs. He says “Next 
year (1529 A.D ) Mahmud Lodi look Bihar and Sher Khan either 
from necessity, or an inclination to the cause of his nation joined 
the Lodi standard.*® (Htsiory of India, 6th edn , p. 445.) [We 

slightly differ from him Wut» the date. He nook it more prob*ly 
m October, 1528. J 
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Nizamuddin, Ferishla. Malzhzan--i-Afaghanaf 
T ankh-i-Daudi MS. say), but Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 
Abbas Sarwani says,* “When Sultan Mahmud 
Lodi came with these nobles into Bihar, Sher 
Khan found it impossible to offer any resistance. 

He was therefore necessitated to present 

, himself before Sultan Mahmud Lodi.” Here we 
find that Sher Khan joined him only out of sheer 
necessity and for self-preservation. Though he 
conciliated his enemies and collected soldiers around 
him, he meditated no treachery and hostility towards 
Babur, He tried to evade marching with the army 
of Sultan Mahmud against the Mughals. This will be 
clear from the following lines of Abbas Sarwani, who 
says, “On receipt of this order (to join Sultan 
Mahmud immediately) Sher Khan wrote back in reply 
that he would come as soon as he could complete 
the arrangements about the force. When the nobles 
about, the king came to know the contents of Sher 
Khan’s letter, they represented that Sher Khan was 
in confederacy with the Mughals and would not come 
to join the king. Deceit and (fox-like) stratagem are 
his habits (lit. profession.) No trust should be put 
in his writings and sayings, but he must be compelled 
to accompany. Azam Humayun Sarvjpni said, “Sher 

— __ — ^ 

See page 109 of MS 
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KHan is in his jagir. Let us march towards th'af 

direction and follow him wherever he goes ” 

They proceeded by regular marches to Sasaram. Sher 
Khan hearing that Sultan Mahmud had come 'with 
all his followers and would compel him to join him, 
was very much vexed, and said to his friends, “The 

plan 1 had devised has not succeeded the 

army (of Sultan Mahmud) would do no good, for 
the nobles who are in it are not at unity among them- 

[selves .But I can no longer excuse myself, I must 

go along with the army ’* Sher Khan wiped out 

the suspicion from the mind of Sultan Mahmud and 
his army, by entertaining them with magnificent 
hospitality. After a few days he marched with Sultan 
Mahmud for the attack upon Mughal territories. 
(Abbas pp. l lO-l 12 = Elliot, iv. 348-49), All these 
events happened towaxds the end of 1 529 A.D. On 

FeF. ^8th* Babur hears that “he [Sultan 

Mahmud Lodi] with Fath Khan Sarwanif was pn his 
way along the river for Chunar ; that Sher Khan 

*'■ On February 28th, Babur bears that he (Sultan Mahmud) had 
detached Sharkh Bayazid and Biban with a mass of men towards 
Sarwar (Gorakhpur) 

t The original name of Azam Humayun Sarwani, called Sam or 
the $econd by Abbas Sarwam This title descended from his father 
Umar Khan Sarwam. Fath Khan gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Sultan *Maraud who is called his damad This passage 
lends authenticity to Abbas' tiee Elliot, iv 347) words just quoted, 
which described Mahmud’s march towards Sasaram 
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liad joined" these Afghans who thereupon had made - 
him and a few other amirs cross the water ; that 
Sultan Jalaluddin’s man in Benares had not been able 
to hold that place and had fled and got away.” 
(Babur’s Memoirs translated by Mrs. Beveridge, 
P. 652). 

Here we find the account of the progress of 
Sultan Mahmud and the various dispositions of his 
forces. Sher Khan was perhaps made to cross the 
Ganges at the Chaunsa ferry, over to Ghazipur; 
evidently he advanced upstream upon Benares on the 
northern bank almost in a parallel line with Sultan 
Mahmud who was advancing towards Chunar on 
the southern bank. Babur was at this time at Karra. 
The capture of Benares from Sultan Jalaluddin 
Sharqi*, a descendant of the old Sharqi dynasty of 
Jaunpur, (appointed by Babur in charge of Benares 
in the campaign of 934 A.H.) was the only military 


*M?s. Beveridge (Babur's Memoirs 651, foot-note 5) wrongly 
remarks, "He (Jalaluddin Sharqi) was one of the three rivals for 
supremacy in the east. . .Afghans all three.” It is the latest reminis- 
cence of the Palhan hobby of European writers The old Sharqi 
dynasty was Turkish in its origin. The founder Malik Satwar was 
a Turkish slave. The spirit of their sway was Tuikish It was the 
encroachment of the Afghans under Bahlul Lodi, that brought 
about the fall of this dynasty. He was not a claimant for supremacy 
in the Eastern provinces Babur’s policy was "* to unite all the 
adhnrents of the old SiJarqt house uncjer lh?8 mock-sultan and raise 
a counterpoise to the Afghans. 
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exploit of Sher Khan in this canipaij^'n. Siiitau 
Mahmud did noi fight a single pitched hnftle with 
Babur. He fled eastward at the approacfi of the 
Mughal army. On March 5th Sher hihan himself 
recrossed the Ganges from Benares. Bahur writes 
(5th March, 1529), “The Afghans who had crossed 
the river from Benares had turned back in like 
disorder ; that two of their boats had sunk in 

crossing, “ {Ihid, p. 654), 

The Lohanis, who had reason to resent the over- 
throw of their power and the expulsion of the minor 
son of Sultan Muhcimrnad Lohani by Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi with the aid of his Lodi tribesmen, 
s.g.f Mian Biban Sahu Khail and the Imrmnlis under 
Bayazid and Ma’aruf, were the earlirst ile.sert('r8 who 
made submission to the Mughals along with the Surs, , 
who were also unwilling partners in the quarrel with 
Babur. When Babur was encamped “a J^uroh below 
Ghazipur, on March 31 si, (Mahmud Khan Lohani, 
a staunch adherent of the Mughals, wailed on him on 
this same day), “Dutiful letters (of submission) came 
from Bihar Khan Bihari or Sultan Muhaminad 
Lohani’s son Jalal Khan (Nuhani), from Nasir Khan 
Nuhani’s son. Farid Khan, from Sher Khan Sur, 
from Alaul Khan Sur also, and from other Afghan 
amirs’’* {Ibid, p, 09), 

. .. ’ * . ^ .. r* 

* All Surs and Lohania. 
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, '^lis cjubrnission to Babur made by Slier Khan 
ended his unwilling hostility lo the Mughals. Me 
remained a faithful vassal till his acquisition of the 
imperial fortress of Chunar in 937 A.H. which 
brought him into conflict with Humayun in 938 A.H. 

Sultan Mahmud was chased eastwards till he 
found protection with Nusrat Shah. (Stewart, History 
of Bengal, p. 74). 

Jalal Khan, who had taken refuge with the army 
of Bengal in fear of Sultan Mahmud, came with his 
chief amirs and waited on Babur (May, 16th 1529,''*^ 
935 A.H.) The Mughal Emperor gave the greater 
portion of his father's possessions back to hltn on 
condition of his paying one crore of Rupees as tribute. 
(See Babur’s Memoirs, p. 676). Thus the normal 
stale of peace was restored in South Bihar which hc" 
came a part of the Mughal Empire of Delhi, Jalal 
jKhan got back his father’s possessions and Sher Khan 
as a Mughal vassal after 7 years (1522-1 529) of hard 
struggFe entered into the peaceful possession of his 
father’s jagir. 


^■^her Khan had not, up to May 1529, any liand in ihe affniM 
of Mai Khan. He again took eervic'' will Jalal’s mothet Dudn 



CHAPTER III 


SHER KHAN. DEPUTY GOVERNOR OF 
BIHAR. (1529-1533) 

The death of Bahar Khan Lohani, followed 
almost immediately by the usurpation of Sultan 
Mahmud, caused great confusion in the affairs of 
the kingdom of Bihar. The restored king jalal Khan 
was a mere boy ; his mother Dudu*, who looked after 
his interests, was no doubt a sensible woman ; but the 
disorganized state of the kingdom needed the strong 
hand and steady intellect of a man to set it in order. 
Sher Khan, who had already shown remarkable 
administrative ability during the lifetime of her 
husband, was called back by her to service and was 
made her deputy, probably 3 or 4 months — ^it may be 
less — after her son’s restoration, that is,'’ about 
September or October, 1529 A.D, “Dudu kept 
matters of importance for her own supervision and in 
co-operation with Sher Khan discharged important 
duties. A few days after, the mother of Jalal Khan 
died; whereupon (the task of) the government of 



* Elliot designates 'er “a concubine,” This is not true' • 
•original runs thus — "Dada ntim-daeht ke haram-i-sallan 
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Bihar fell upon Sher Khan.” {Makhzan4~Afaghana 
MS. p. 14). Sher Khan’s administrative policy as 
Governoi of Bihar, which policy originated during his 
management of his father’s )agir and reached its per- 
fection afterwards when he became Emperor, wasj 
one of absolute centralization of all authority in on«^ 
man’s hand. He had begun working along this line 
in Bihar, eight years before, when he was a servant 
of Sultan Muhammad Lohani. This policy, which 
is in Its very nature anti-feudal, naturally caused dis- 
pleasure amongst the aristocratic sections of the 
Lohanis who held large fiefs. Absolute power, when 
wielded by Sultan Muhammad or Dudu, who 
commanded the natural allegiance of their tribesmen, 
was not so offensive and irritating to them, as it 
became afterwards when that power was being 
exercised by Sher Khan, whom they had looked upon 
as one of their servants. Like the great Richelieu, 
the regenerator of France and a great apostle of ab- 
solutism, Sher Khan became the object of aristocratic 
envy in his new office. But Sher Khan sat tight 
over them. He formed a strong party of his own, as 
a counterpoise, in the kingdom to save the situation. 
He was highly popular with the peasantry and he 
also acquired a great influence amon^ the rank and 
file.of the Lohanis themselves^. The History of the 
Afghans (MS. translated by D^n, p. 93), says, 

5 
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“Sher Khan during a space of four years* elevated 
himself to a state of complete independence and 
gained the attachment of the greater part of the army 
by the bounties and honours lavished upon them; 
so much so that within the frontiers of Bihar no one 
dared disobey his orders.” Besides this, he kept a 
strong body-guard of his own, which might be utiliz- 
ed as the nucleus of an army if need be. Tari^h-f- 
Daudi (MS. p. 170) says, “He had in his service 
800 Afghan cavalry, and he made this rule that 400 
horsemen fully armed should always be present at 
Darbar and the other four hundred go out on raids ; 
when one came the other went away.” But these 
800 cavalry seemed to have formed only the perman- 
ent body-guard of Sher Khan; his actual armed 
strength was much greater. About this time, besides 
ruling the kingdom of Bihar as Deputy, he was in 
ardent pursuit of personal ambition. Two most 
notable incidents were the acquisition of Chungr and 
his alliance with Makhdum-i-Alam, the Governor of 
Hajipur on behalf Nusrat Shah, King of Bengal. 

The Acquisition of Chunar (1530 A.D.f) 

The fort of Chunar, situated about 28 miles west 
of Benares, was held by one Taf Khan Sarang Khani 

*Ftom 935 A. H. lo §39 A H. when. JalaiKhan fled to Mahmud 
Shah. It i» a very happy coimCdence with correct historical evidence. 

fShet Khan acquired the fort three or four months before 
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on* behalf of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. Taj Klian was 
suffered to retain possession of the fort, on his sub- 
mission to Babur during his unrecorded campaign of 
934 A. H.* (as the result of which Sher Khan himself 
recovered his parganas). During Babur’s campaign 
of 935 A.H. (February — June 1 529) Taj Khan play- 
ed a very loyal part as a partisan, and the Emperor 
himself visited the fort of Chunar on March 23, 1 529, 
This visit seems to have excited the greed of the 


Babur’s death (22nd December, 1530 A, D ) during the confusion 
caused by the Emperor's illness. Babur removed the tactful and 
vigilant Sultan Junaid Barlas from Jaunpur in 1529 A. D. and gave it 
to his favourite son-in-law Muhammad Zaman Mirra, who was a 
corrupt and negligent man. Besides he was too busy with making 
preparations to supplant Humayun on the throne of Delhi to notice 
the aggression of the Afghan chiefs. 

* Mrs. Beveridge is not perhaps right in. remarking (Babur’s 
Memoirs, 656, foot-note 3), that at the end of that campaign 
Babur returned to Jaunpur from Sayyidpur, via the Guniti There 
ate unmistakable indirect evidences in Babur’s Memoirs (p. 652) 
that he visited Benares in 934 A, H. where he left Sultan Jalaluddin 
Sharqi, yjio in 935 fied before the Afghans, as has been said before. 
It is very likely that he advanced a little higher up the Ganges to 
overawe or at least make a demonstration against the fortress of 
Chunar. Babur probably received its submission in that year. The 
conduct of Taj Khan in 935 A, H. was not that of a half-willing 
vassal who had just submitted, but of a devoted adherent, and no 
earlier date of Taj Khan’s submission is possible ....Humayun in 
932 A. H. (August — ^December. 1526) did not cross over to the south 
bank of the Ganges and in 933 A H. the MugiSals did not carry 
on affy military operation" in those quarteg|s. think, Babur returned 
to Jaunpur. by the land route Ufa Benares. 
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Emperor, for we find that scarcely two inonths after 
he determined to replace Taj Khan by Sultan Junaid 
Barlas, as the commander of that important fortress, 
and in June 1529, he sent Malik Sharq “to gat Taj 
Khan out of Chunar” (Babur’s Memoirs, p. 683). 
But his object was not realized as he had to depart 
hastily from these parts in hot pursuit of Biban and 
Bayazid. So Taj Khan remained in possession of 
the fort till his death. 

The story of the acquisition of Chunar by Sher 
Khan as given by Abbas Sarwani is this: — “Taj 
Klran was altogether a slave to his love for his wife 
Lad Malika, who was a woman of great sagacity and 
wisdom. He had made three Turkoman brothers, 
Mir Ahmad, Mir Dad, and Mir Ishaq, his lieutenants, 
wt ^ _ ^.. . ^...who promised and swore to Lad Malika that 
they w^^*^ oppose her but be faithful to her. 
I r! Khan had several 

sis by other ^ 

tenance to his son^^^^"^ 

other sons could not eatF^’^ ease. Although 

the sorife complained to h? their circumstances, 

it was of no avail. One Khan s eldest son 

gave her a blow with a swf*^ (Abbas MS. 1 03). The 
tumult and noise having of Taj 

Khan he ran at his son'(^^ ^ §word to kill lym, 
who, finding no nfjCans of|?^P®' struck Taj Khan 
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wSh his sword, and killed him. The sons of Taj 
Khan were on bad terms with the greater part of the 
soldiers who adhered to Lad Malika. A few ill- 
disposed [our MS. uses no such adjective] persons 
joined Taj Khan’s sons who always quarrelled over 
the treasure [Elliot’s version adds “among them- 
selves.’’ But this is not correct and opposed to the 
whole tenor of the story . The quarrel was with Lad 
Malika over the treasure] . Sher Khan, who was in 
the neighbourhood, carried on a secret negotiation 
with the three Turkoman brothers, who unanimously 
agreed that Lad Malika being a woman would not be 
able to hold the fortress, and therefore it would be to 
their advantage to surrender the fort to Sher Khan 
who would come under obligation to them. They 
made proposals of her marriage with Sher Khan, 
dilating upoir the advantages of such a match, and 
induced her to give her consent. Mir Dad was sent 
bach Jo bring in Sher Khan quickly and to take 
possession of the fort before the sons of Taj Khan 
should be aware of their designs.” 

Mir Dad came hastily with the grey-bearded 
bridegroom of forty-four, and the nuptial ceremony 
was Immediately gone through (1 530). By this 
happy matrimonial venture Sher Khqp not only ac- 
quired an impregnable forti;ess ^but also made a 
princely fortune; Lad Malika f/ave him a present 
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consisting of 150 pieces of exceedingly valuable 
jewels, seven mattnds of pearls and 150 maunds of 
gold and many other articles and ornaments. 
(Abbas MS. pp. 102-1 07= Elliot, 343-346). 

Such is the story told by Abbas Sarwani and 
believed by Nizamuddin, Ferishta and the author of 
Makhzan-i-Ajaghana. But the amount of truth in 
it seems to be very small. 

The first part of the story, namely, the dotage of 
Taj Khan Sarang Khani on Lad Malika and his death 
at the hands of his eldest son, is unworthy of 
credence. Abbas admits that the sons of Taj Khan 
were but young (Elliot, iv. 344); Babur says, “Taj 
Khan Sarang Khani came from Chunar to this ground 
(Nanapur) with his two young sons and waited on 
me,” (March 21st, 1529). (See Babur’s Memoirs, p. 
657). What could induce Taj Khan to introduce to 
the Emperor these sons whom he, as Abbas says, 
“did not send even sufficient daily food?” L is too 
much to believe that one of these young boys within 
1 6 months* from this date grew up into a desperado 
who killed his father with one blow of his sabre. 
The rest of the story makes us suspect a quite contrary 


* Gulbadan (Mas Beveridge’s Irans 1 13) Jauhar (MS p 6), and 
Abul Fazl (Akbamama, a 28^ are nnammora m saying that’' the 
first siege of Chunar an^the suhmissipn of Sher Khan to Humayun 
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state of affairs. The fear of the match^makers and 
the bride lest “the sons of Taj Khan should become 
aware of their designs” is inconsistent with the worth- 
lessness and weakness of the sons of Taj Khan. A 
fortress is least likely to be betrayed by the stronger 
party within it. The v/hole story Is unskilfully got 
up with the object of convincing us that Sher Khan 
obtained Chunar by legitimate means, from its virtual 
mistress Lad Malika. The character of the sons of 
Taj Khan has been blackened in order to alienate 
from them the sympathy of the reader, who mi^t 
otherwise cohdeinn the whole action as an unworthy 
plot to depnve the ‘legitimate heirs of their rightful 
heritage. In fact the secret message of Sher Khan 
to Mir Ahmad and the suspicious secrecy of the whole 
affair confirm the contrary view that the party of Lad 
Malika was weaker and that the Turkoman brothers 
were traitors who, having been heavily bribed, 
admitted Sher Khan into the fort. 

The death of Babur was the signal for the out- 
break of a formidable Afghan rebellion in the eastern 


D.) of his teign. So Sher 


took place in the hist year (t.e., I 53 '\^ 

Khan roust have corpe to its posae-^ ^ ^ 

^ oopfirtned by the fact that Sher thml , possession of Chunar 
^Ken he .ofaed the Afghan rehelUo^^^a^. 

broke out rmmedmtely after the deau, I fiahu*, (Dec.. 26th 1330.) 

rs-han may have aci^uired it 1- St.. 1530 anJ T 4 ici 
death probably took place 3 monl^^'’ B30 ^ D ^ 
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provinces. Biban and, Bayazid* were ics moving 
spirits, and they were joined by Sultan Mahmudf 
Lodi, who had taken refuge in Bengal in 1529 A.D, 
Humayun marched from Agra in June 1531 to crush 
the rebels. “His Majesty (Humayun) after succes- 
sive marches reached DaurohJ on the bank of the 
river Mati (the Gumti), when the above-mentioned 
rebels with a large army, came towards that place. 
After several days a great battle took place ; the rebels 
were defeated.. .Biban, Bayazid and Ibrahim Khan 
Lodif and all the chiefs and refractory (lit, stiff- 
necked) ones were slain.’’ (jauhar, MS. pp. 5-6). 
It cannot be definitely ascertained what part Shcr 
Khan played in the Afghan rebellion of 1531. 
Abbas jj says that Sultan Mahmud Lodi forced Sher 


■* Gulbadan says . — “Six months after ihe death of Hia Majesty 
Firdaus Mafcani Biban and Bayazid advanced from the direction of 
Gaur ” ^rs, Beveti’dge's Iranalalion. p. 11^, 

t For Nusrat Shah’s help to Sultan Mahmud Lodi in this in- 
surrection, see Stewart's History of Bengal, p 75 

J Daurah of Jauhar Is probably Deruh in modern maps ; its 
position is longitude, 62°20lt' latitude 26°30'L [t ,3 situated on the 
Gumti, about 48 miles higher (North) of Jaunpur. 

I This IS the same pstsa\as Ibrahim Khan Sahu Khail of 
Abbas. For a fuller, but lesike^j®ble account of this battle, see 
Abbas in Elliot, iv 349-350. [ 

II A cuisory glance at AV Saritrani’s narrative of the adven- 

ture of Sultan MahMud LodfSfsee Elliot, iv. 346-350) will convince 
any one that Abbas has ^fcientably confused the two advOn- 

tures, — one separated fro/’^ihe suHal]j^y a lapse of three years, — of 
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Klian to join him and march towards Jaunpur and 
Lucknow, that Sher Khan opened treacherous nego- 
tiations with Humayun through Hindu Beg, and 
that at the critical moment of this battle he drew off 
his forces, which caused the defeat of Sultan 
Mahmud. (See Abbas in Elliot, iv. 349). That 
the rebel chiefs could in 1531 force Sher Khan, 
then lord of Chunar and virtual master of the vast 
Iract of country south of the Ganges from Chunar 
to Bihar, to join them against his will, is almost an 
absurdity, Jauhar says that Humayun, after the 
battle of Dauroh marched against Chunar and be- 
sieged it for four months. (MS. p, 6). In 
Gulbadan’s book we find, “He (Humayun) defeated 
them (Biban and Bayazid) and then went to Chunada 
(Chunar), took it and thence returned to Agra.” 
(Mrs. Beveridge’s translation, p. 112). But they do 
not mention the name of Sher Khan with the rebel 
chiefs. It is curious to notice that Nizamuddin (text, 
p. 194 = Elliot, V. 189), Ferishta (text, p. 213), 
Badaoni (Ranking’s translation, p. 451), in their 
chapters on Humayun’s reign, do not bring the name 
of Sher Khan in connection with the rebellion or the 
pitched battle in which Mahmud Lodi was defeated 


Sultan Mahmud and combined them in one imprSbable whole The 
element of truth in his story has bee?^ utilrjzed in its proper place. 
tCb^nter 11.) 
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and Biban and Bayazid were killed. But tbe same' 
autborities in their chapters on Sher Shah have re- 
produced in brief the* tale of adventure of Mahmud 
Lodi from the battle of Kanwa (March, 1527) to the- 
battle of Dauroh (July, 1 531) in one unbroken narra- 
tive with the mention of Sher Khan’s alleged trea- 
chery in the battle, evidently from Abbas Sarwani’s 
book. This very inconsistency takes away the force, 
of their statements and reveals its untruth. There 
are not, in fact, so many independent authorities for 
the treachery of Sher Khan but only one, — Abbas — 
whose words have been echoed by all.*^ Thus this 
eulogist of Sher Shah has unintentionally done the 
greatest harm to his hero’s character and reputation. 
This may be due to a current tradition among the 
Afghans imputing the failure of their last great 
national attempt to treachery, as every nation loves to 
raise the cry, “We are betrayed,’’ when great disast- 
ers happen through other causes. That he was not 
with the army which was defeated by Humayun at 
Dauroh (the battle of Lucknow of Abbas) — on the 
Gumti, is beyond doubt. Sher Khan hated to play 
a subordinate role in any affair and most of all to be 
second to a fellow Afghan. And it was sure that 


* Elphinstone ^ems to have rejected this false allegation against 
Sher Khan after due deliberation. He altogether omits this in^his 
brief notice of Sher <^teer. (See Hisforj/ of India, p. 443), 
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tlfough he was the lord of Chunar and practical ruler 
of South Bihar, he could not as yet claim equality in 
military fame and popular esteem with Biban and 
Bayazid, the heroes of a hundred fights against the 
Mughals. Rather than play a subordinate part, he 
probably did not play any part at all. There were 
also political reasons for Sher Khan’s not joining 
■those leaders. As we have seen before, the Surs* 
^nd Lohanis were unwilling members of the Afghan 
confederacy of 935 A. FI. which was chiefly 
dominated by the Farmulis and Lodis, and they were 
the earliest deserters from it. Like every other 
Afghan, Sher Khan too had not, at this period, the 
conception of national interests and national freedom. 
Fie was keenly alive to his own interests and was not 
the man to act in a manner prejudicial to personal 
interests by incurring the displeasure of the Mughals. 
At heart he probably desired the overthrow of the 
ascendency of the Lodi and Farmuli tribes and their 
veteran leaders Biban and Bayazid, whose power 
and military fame in 937 overshadowed his rising 
fortune and were sure to prove serious obstacles 
afterwards. On the field of Dauroh fortune cleared 
the path of her favourite through his great rival 
Flumayun. 

Sher Khan’s acquisition of Chunar was sufficient 
provocation to Hunlavun. thougla' the former did not 
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join hands with the avowed rebels. He probab^ 
had the design of securing Humayun’s confirmation 
of his illegal gain as the price of his neutrality. He 
may have kept the Mughal Emperor in humour by 
professions of loyalty and his willingness to surrender 
Chunar, while at the same time he made preparations 
for defending it against him.^^ After the victory over 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi, Humayun sent Hindu Beg to 
Sher I'Chan demanding the surrender of the fort, 
but the latter ultimately refused to give it up (see 
Abbas in Elliot, iv. 351). Thereupon Humayun 
marched against Chunar (Nov. 1531. A.D.). “Sher 
Khan, leaving Jalal Khan (his second son) and 
another Jalal Khan the son of Jalu, in Chunar, went 
with his family and followers to the hills of’ Bahar 
Kunda. The army of Humayun besieged Chunar, 
and daily fighting ensued in which the two jalal 
Khans displayed gallantry beyond description and 
from their gallantry gained great renown.” (/Vbbas 
MS. p. 116 = Elliot, iv. 350).* 

Jauhar says that Humajam marched from 
Dauroh to Chunar. “When the victorious army 


* Abbas wrongly says that the flight of Muhammad Zaman Mirza 
from the fort of Biana and the threatening attitude of Bahadur 
Shah Guirati forced Humayun to return to Agra from Chunar. (See 
Elliot, iv. 350-351. Ni 2 al]ftnddyr^(text, p 22p) and other writers copy 
the mistake.) The first ^age of O n mB f*"* W k place not later than 
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reached Chunar, Jalai Khan, son of Sher Khan and 
several other nobles were within the fortress ; the fort 
was besieged for four months. When Sher Khan 
saw that the fort would fall to-day or to-morrow, he 
made his submission and sent his own son Qutb 
Khan* to the presence of His Majesty and secured 
peace. His Majesty then ordered a march towards 
Agra, the seat of sovereignly.” {Persian MS., 
Chapter 1, p. 6). 

Gulbadan says that Maham Begam, Humayun’s 
mother, gave a great feast in commemoration of the 
victory and safe return of her son drom Chunar ; there 
was illumination and great festivity lasting for several 
days. She gave special robes of honour to 7,000 per- 
sons! {Gulhadan s Humayun-Nama, pp. 113-114). 


February 1532, whereas the flight of Muhammad Zaman Mirza and 
the expedition against Bahadur Shah occurred about Oct 1534 
and February. 1535 A, D. respectively, vide Abul-Fazl, Akbar- 
noma, i.,,293 

* With Isa Khan who was in place of Sher Khan’s Wazir 
(Nizamuddin, p 229), 

t Mrs. Beveridge m tlie foot-note adds "The feast here credited 
to Maham Begam may be that of the first anniversary of Humayun’s 
accession ” But this cannot be true. It was not “Accession Feast." 
Nizamuddin (Persian text, p. 194) uses no such word nor gives any 
date for it. December, 19th 1531 is a mere guess On page 
1 12 of the same book she adds another confusing foot-note on 
Humayun’s capture of Chunar, “Taken from iSier Shah laie m 
1532* (939 H)’’, We do not know upi^n wjaat authority she makes 
such a statement. The expedition of Huwhyun to suppress Afghan 
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Indeed, it was a fit occasion for such a celebration. 
Never were the eastern provinces rendered so sub- 
missive to the throne of Delhi after the death of 
Sultan Sikandar (1517 A.D.) as now. The in- 
domitable Afghan leaders. Biban and Bayazid, were 
killed, the country on the northern bank of the 
Ganges from the Gumti to the Gandak (boundary 
of the kingdom of Bengal) was as tranquil as 
ever. On the southern bank of the Ganges the 
pretensions of Sher Khan were subdued, and he was 
(forced to yield obedience and send his son to the 
imperial service. But the serpent was scotched not 
killed ; and this foreboded future trouble. While 
Humayun was reposing in the bed of fancied 
security, it recovered from the shock and gathered 
fresh strength. The seed of lifelong enmity was 
.sown between the two men. 

Though Sher Khan was compelled to submit to 
the Emperor, yet the brilliant defence and ultimate 

-rebellion undoubtedly took place in tbe first montb of 936 H , i.e., 6 
months after Babur’s death The siege of Chunar which closely 
followed the suppression of the revolt cannot be placed late in 
939 H. Besides Gulbadan says, "When His Majesty returned from 
the campaign against Biban and Bayazid of which the siege of 
Chunar was an incident — he was in Agra for about a year." This 
exactly coincides with our calculation Humayun remained at Agra 
from February 153/ to January 1533, after which he visited Gwalior 
(Gulbadan) Shaban 939 (February. 1533). (This date is given* by 
fChondatnir, Elliot, iv. I2W}. 
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retention of the fort gave his achievement an air of 
victory over the Mughals. The acquisition of the 
fort of Chunar was indeed a fortunate event in Sher 
Khan’s life, it was the starting-point of his career of 
aggression. After the battle of Dauroh, the 
remnant of Afghan chiefs of old standing did not 
indeed join Sher Khan; they repaired to the Court 
of Bahadur Shah Gujrati. The Lodi faction was 
hopelessly scattered : some of the poorer Afghans 
look service with Sher Khan, while others followed 
their chiefs to Gujrat. Sometimes after Bibi Path 
Malika, the wife of Shaikh Mustafa Farmuli,. elder 
brother of the famous Afghan hero Bayazid, placed 
herself under the protection of Sher Khan. The 
Bibi is sai d to have inherit ed 300 maands of gold, 
besides jewellery from her father, Mian Muhammad, 
Farmuli (see Abbas in Elliot, iv. 352-354), 

During this period of deputy Governorship 
under the Lohani king, Sher Khan entered into a 
close bond of friendship with Makhdum-i-Alam, 
Governor of Hajipur (opposite Patna) on the part of 
the king of Bengal. Fie was the general appointed 
by Nusrat Shah in 1528 A.D. to conquer Tirhoot 
and^extend the western frontier of his kingdom on the 
northern bank of the Ganges. In his -campaign of 
935 A-H. (March and April, 1 5^9) in the eastern pro- 
vinces, Babur found the Bengalis under Makhdum-i- 
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Alam posted in twenty-four places on the Gandak 
and there raising many defences against the Mughals 
(Babur’s Memoirs, translated by Mrs. Beveridge, 
p. 664), His troops suffered some reverses at the 
hands of Babur in that campaign ; but he continued 
to hold the charge of the frontier districts from that 
date, i.e., from the middle of 1 529. Sher Khan too 
entered the service of the Lohani king towards the 
end of that year. These two ambitious men soon 
entered into a close bond of friendship. Though it 
at first threatened him with utter ruin, it may be said 
to have brought him eventually the throne of Bengal. 
A short sketch of the history of the then reigning 
Sayyid dynasty of Bengal and the political outlook in 
the kingdom of Bengal at the time of Nusrat Shah's 
(death (in 939 A.H.) are necessary to enable us to 
comprehend the full significance and motive of this 
^alliance. 

Alauddin Husain Shah (1493-1519) -rescued 
Bengal from the misery of Abyssinian slave (Habshi) 
misrule and ushered in the most glorious era of the 
mediaeval history of the province. The kingdom of 
Bengal reached its greatest extent under the tule of 
this energetic king. Westward he extended his 
dominions a» far as the borders of Tirhoot on the 
northern bank and to the town of Barh* om the 

■* Bath -was a place of considerable importance in Rennell’s time 
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southern bank. At the latter place a treaty was 
concluded with Sultan Sikandar Lodi, by which 
Husain Shah agreed to abstain from attack on the 
country of Bihar.” (Dorn’s History of the Afghans, 
p. 59; not in our MS.). In 1519 he was succeeded 
by his equally ambitious, though less energetic but 
more brilliant son Nusrat Shah who had rebelled in 
South Bengal during the lifetime of his father. 
Under his rule, the territory of Bengal suffered no 
diminution in extent. In 1528 and 1529, his 
generals pushed his western frontier on the northern 
bank of the Ganges as far as the Ghogra, and 
occupied Kharid in the Ballia district. But reverses 
at the hands of Babur in 1529 reduced it to its original 
limit, the Gandak river. A treaty of peace put an 
end to the hostilities between Babur and Nusrat 
Shalr, when the Emperor was encamped “at a village 
named Kundih in the Nirhun pargana of Kharid on 
the north side of the Saru*” (Babur’s Memoirs, 
pp. 674, 676, 677) on May 19th, 1529. 

In 937 A.H,, after the death of Babur, he made 
another attempt to extend his territories westward. 
He helped Sultan Mahmud Lodi, who had taken 


(1774). Its situation is 37 miles below Patna just on southern 
bank of the Ganges. It is 22 miles n n. east of BilSr town (Rennell's 
jnapi, It IS now a suh-diviaionai town. 

* Not at Muneer on the Sone as Riaz-Uf-Salatin says. 

6 
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refuge with him, against Babur in 1 529 A. D. to equip 
army, and possibly instigated the Afghan rebellion 
of 937 A.H. under Biban and Bayazid. He showed a 
comprehensive grasp of the political situation and 
considerable diplomatic skill by sending an 
ambassador to Bahadur Shah of Gujrat to concert 
measures for simultaneous aggressions, in the eastern 
and western frontiers of the Mughal Empire, after the 
death of Babur. 


_,,^\Bahadur Shah was busy in conquering Malwa 
in 937 H. ; the possibility of a diversion created from 
the eastern provinces, to draw away Muinayun 
towards that frontier, was welcome to him. The 
ambassador was granted an interview and a khilat 
at Mandu by that monarch. Though Nusrat Shah 
was indulging in visions of foreign conquests, at 
home he could not or did not care to pul down his 
younger brother Mahmud, who was in a stale of 
rebellion and began to issue coins as eq^fly as 
933 A.H. It was apparent to all that he would 
make an attempt to seize the throne after the death 
of the reigning king. So there was the unmistakable 
forecast of a serious civil war in Bengal. Makbdum- 
i-Aiam foresaw such a conflict, and began to 
prepare hims^f for that emergency. His friendship 
with Sher Khan was dictated by a policy, to 
strengthen his hands for the coming struggle. These 
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two ambitious servants easily came to an understand- 
ing with each other, and they combined for mutual 
help in furthering their personal designs. Nusral 
Shah died in 939 A.H., probably about December, 

1 532. He was succeeded by his son Alauddin Firuz 
Shah,* who after a reign of four months was 
murdered by Mahmud Shah about May, 1533. 

Mahmud Shah ascended the throne ; but 
Makhdum-i-Alam refused allegiance to him. The 
latter made preparations to contest the throne under 
the pretence of exacting vengeance for the murder of 
his late master’s son. (Stewart’s History of Bengal, 
p. 76), That Sher Khan was the main supporter of 
Makhdum-i-Alam was apparent to all. Mahmud 
Shah imtnediately ordered Qutb Khan, the Governor 
of Munglr to conquer the country of Bihar and uproot 
Makhdum-i-Alam {Tahakat-i-Akhari, p. 226). Qutb^ 
Khan invaded Bihar ; Sher Khan tried to bring about j 
an amic;able settlement. But it was of no avail; 
Qutb Khan pushed on. Sher Khan’s situation was 
peculiarly embarrassing . At home the Lohani nobles j 
held aloof; they wished for nothing less than the 
total overthrow of Sher Khan, as there was no other 

* Journal oj the Asiatic Socieitf of Bengal, Old Series. Vol. xli. 
1872, Pt I,p,352) A stone inscription beating the name of Alauddin 
Firuz Shah dated Ramzan, 1st 939 AH. (March, 2?, 1533) has been 
founrf. So it IS pretty certain that Mahmii|l Shah ascended the throne 
in May, 1533. The campaign took place probably in June-July, 1533, 
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chance of their escape from the dictatorship of "art 
overpowerful servant. Sfier Khan collected his 
own followers and such of the Lohanb as were well 
disposed towards him, and went out to meet the 
enemy. This was the first time that Sher Khan was 
called upon to oppose a regular army in the field ; his 
previous struggle with Humayun was little more 
Ithan the defence of a fortress. “Sher Khan and his 
Afghans determined not to meet this powerful and 
numerous army (of Qutb Khan) in regular order of 
battle in the open field. They always harassed and 
made raids by which they caused extreme difficulty 
to the army of Qutb Khan. In whatever direction 
the army of Qutb Khan would advance, they found 
the horsemen of Sher Khan always watchful (stand- 
ing on the alert muhtariz). One day Sher Khan 
showed himself, and keeping at a distance, marched 

in sight of Qutb Khan’s army 

In this manner several days passed (without fighting). 
Qutb Khan became convinced that Sher Khan was 
.powerless to meet him in fight, so it was better to 
‘expel him from the country of Bihar. So he 
marched in the track of Sher Khan with confidence, 
If Sher Khan would retreat one stage, he would 
advance another.” {Tarik.h-i-Daudi, MS. p. 172). 
Ope day Sher Khan arranged his troops secretly and 
fell upon the army of Qutb Khan. A sharp action 
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took place in which Sher Khan’s old companions 
Shaikh Ismail Sur and Hamid Khan Kakar showed 
the most conspicuous bravery. Hamid Khan shot 
down Qutb Khan with an arrow, upon which the 
Bengalis fled in haste, leaving their artillery, ele- 
phants and treasure in the hands of the Afghans. 
Sher Khan conferred the titles of Shujaat Khan and 
Sarroast Khan upon Shaikh Ismail and Hamid Khan ; 
and rewarded all his soldiers with proper stores of 
spoils. The brilliant success of his arms in the first 
pitched battle with a regular army fired the ambition 
of Sher Khan, who wanted to push his advantage by 
givmg more effective aid to his ally Makhdum-i- 
Alam. 

Abbas says that after the overthrow of Qutb 
Khan the king of Bengal sent another army to attack 
Makhdum-i-Alam. Sher Khan was prevented by 
the hostility of the Lohanis from assisting in person 
Makhdura-i-Alam but he sent Mian Hassu Khan to 
his assistance ^ Makhdum was killed in 

battle; but Mian Hassu returned alive.” (Abbas, 
MS. p. 79 = Elliot, iv. 334). This opposition was 
the earnest and serious struggle of the Lohani chiefs 
to get rid of Sher Khan, The ambition of Sher Khan 
and the interests of the Lohanis ran qpunter, Sher 
Kh<m possibly wanted to push his advantages from 
the victory over Qutb Khan Iry actively and openly 
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taking the side of Makhdum-i- Alam . The Lohanis 
were justified in preventing Sher Khan from taking 
such a course, because whereas his success would in 
no way benefit the kingdom of Bihar, his failure was 
sure to bring troubles upon it. Besides the successes 
of Sher Khan served only to throw them into the 
shade. So, it is no wonder that “The Lohanis”, as 
Abbas says, “did not feel happy at this increase of 
his power (owing to his triumph over Qutb Khan); 
enmity sprang up between Sher Khan and the 
Lohanis”, (MS. Abbas, p. 78). 

The Lohani chiefs, who resented their own 
exclusion from the supreme authority in the State by 
Sher Khan, went almost mad with vexation at this 
unexpected triumph of the grasping deputy. Their 
prospect of deliverance vanished with the defeat of 
the army of Qutb Khan, and thus despair was coupled 
with envy in their hearts. Jalal Khan, too, who had 
nearly reached the years of discretion, naturally 
longed to free himself from the tutelage of Sher 
Khan. But the power of Sher Khan was too firmly 
rooted to be easily shaken. So they conspired to 
murder Sher Khan and thus get rid of him. The 
plan was this: — “Jalal Khan should pretend that 
he has received a bruise. Sher Khan who comes 
every day to the presence of Jalal Khan will certainly 
go inside the palace to enquire after him, leaving his 
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retinue outside. When he will leave the presence of 
Jalal Khan, he will be put to death, enclosed between 
the two gates of the inner court of the palace’'. 
(Abbas), Some of the Lohanis, who kept friendship 
and amity with Sher Khan but were taken into tlieir 
confidence by the plotters, disclosed (the plot) to 
Sher Khan and warned him to be on his guard 
against their design. Sher Khan himself was too 
wary a fox not to scent the snare beforehand. ‘ ‘As 
he was a wise man he said nothing openly about the 
matter, but secretly took measures for his own safely. 
The newly acquired lands, treasure and goods that 
came into his hand he expended in enlisting fresh 
retainers: to these new men he gave jagirs to their 
satisfaction,”* He did not stop with this; he had 
already sown the seeds of dissension among the 
Lohanis. Makhzan-i~Afaghana (Dorn’s History of 

the Afghans, p. 95) says, “ Sher Khan 

girded.hlmself with the belt of attempting to assuage 
the Lohanis and won,J:heni to his side singly and in 
numbers. But he went still further; by condescen- 
sion and flattery, he attached to himself the friends 
and relatives of those whom he had already gained.” 
When he perceived that he had collected such a large 


* Abbas Saiwani says “to the Lohanis he ga7e no new jagirs”. 
Perhaps he means thereby only that seCjJion of die Lohanis which was 
hostile to him 
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number of new soldiers together that the Lohanis 
could not injure him or prevail against him in battle, 
he disclosed (the fact of) the enmity of the Lohanis 
to Jalal Khan and wrote, "You know well that the 
king of Bengal has the design to send an army 
(against you) ; 1, who am your well-wisher, think fit 
to entertain fresh men with the money and lands 
newly acquired ; so that when the enemy, that is, the 
king of Bengal, sees our large force, he may abandon 
his designs on the kingdom. On this account the 
Lohanis are dissatisfied with me, and complain of 

me, and are plotting to do me injury ; 

If you believe me loyal, uphold what I have in all 
loyalty done and dissuade the Lohanis* from hostility 
to me, nor listen to what they say .... For myself 

I know the Lohanis are plotting my death 

Excuse me from coming inside the palace, or if it be 
indispensable that I should go within, permit me to 
enter it with a strong guard." 

The pupil of Sher Khan had learnt the tutor's 
dissimulation without acquiring any one of his noble 
attributes and tried to put the master off his guard by 
fair but deceitful words, “Come to me in any manner 


* Nizamuddin and Makhzan-i-Afaghmra aWaya say "‘your nobles”, 
■wbich is more appropriate. In fact as we have said before, it was 
with the Lohani nobles only— not with the rank and. file oP the 
tribe, that Sher Khan had a quarrel. 
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that may reassure you I will agree to 

whatever you do.” But the Lohanis and Sher Khan 
distrusted each other, and there sprang up two parties. 
As enmity had arisen amongst them, a considerable 
number of Lohanis bound themselves by oaths to 
Sher Khan. All these intrigues and armed prepara- 
tions were going on during the rainy season (July- 
September) of 1 533 A.D. As the result of the tussle 
between the two parties, there was a dead-lock in the 
affairs of the unhappy kingdom. But .this state of 
affairs could not continue after the rains. The king 
of Bengal was equipping a terrible armament to teach 
the Afghans to respect the might of Bengal. The 
revenue for the autumn k^st had to be realized from 
the parganas; so some means had to be devised for 
the smooth working of the administration. Sher 
Khan like a true leader of a free people flattered his 
Lohanl partisans by calling them together to advise 
him 07\ the future course of action to be adopted. 

First of all he removed the doubt and hesitation 
of his supporters by his protestation of loyalty ; 
cannot but choose to serve Jalal Khan loyally ; Ms 
father and mother have shown me kindness ” 

Sher Khan then suggested to them a scheme for 
the division of duties between the parties, one party 
tal^ng the charge of the internal administration and 
the collection of revenue, and the other taking the 
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task of opposing the army of Bengal, and he offered 
the choice between these to Jalal Khan in a petition 
to him. But his Lohani allies were so hostile to 
their kinsmen that they would scarcely think of a 
compromise. They said, “You have now a large 
force with you ; there is no necessity for retaining men 
who are seditious and ill-disposed. Say simply to- 
Jalal Khan that he ought to send them away and 
give their jagirs to other soldiers.” Sher Khan re- 
plied, “My object is my own safety. Out of regard 
for one’s own life it is not good to confirm the hosti- 
lity of one’s own enemies.*’’ 

After a short deliberation, Sher Khan with the 
approval of all present wrote to jalal Khan, “You 
have two important affairs in hand; one to oppose 
your enemy the king of Bengal ; the other to preserve 
the kingdom from internal enemies and to collect re- 
venue from the rayats. Your army is split into two 
parties. It is not possible to keep both , parties 
together in one place. Therefore, whichever of the 
two it pleases you to keep with yourself you should 
keep and send the other to their jagirs ’’ 

* The speeches and rephe-s of Sher Khan and his Lohani partisans, 
though worded by Abbas, throw a happy light on Sher Khan’s 
tact as a leader, his moderation, and his steadying influence on the 
impetuosity of his over-zealous partisans, his atateaman-like spirit of 
compromise and Eis diplomatic skill in imposing his own will upon 
his parly under the guise o^ obeying their instructions, Abbas’ has 
brought out forcibly and faithfully one phase of Sher Shah’s character. 
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When Jalal received this representations he Said 
to Sher Khan’s vakil, “Tell Sher Khan that he has 
right on his side .....this sedition must be re- 

pressed by degrees.” But he sent for the Lohanis 
who sought to kill Sher Khan, and showing them the 
letter of Sher Khan, ashed their advice as to what 
should be done. The Lohanis said that Sher Khan 
had gathered a large army and was in union with 
the Mughals to whom he had. been sending large 
tributes from him (r.e., jalal Khan)* (Abbas MS. pp. 
76-91 = Elliot, iv. 333-338). They further said that 
the only expedient now was to offer this country 
(Bihar) as a present to the king of Bengal and to join 
his standard and then receive it back again (as a fief). 
Further, that in order to obtain the object of their 
wishes by a stratagem, he ought to signify to Sher 
Khan that he was charged with the collection of the 
revenue, whilst they themselves would carry on the 
war. After that when their entry into this (the 
Bengal) army would be effected and the necessary 
arrangements with the latter made, they would unite 
with them as auxiliaries and thus annihilate Sher 
Khan; the final result of which would be the 
reoccupation of Bihar” (Dorn, History of the 

Afghans, pp. 96-97). The advice of the Lohanis 
. • 

^ Becauae, Sultan Junaid Bailas was the Governor of Jaunput, 
to whom; Sher Khan might have sent presents 
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pleased Jalal KKan, who having sent for Sher Khan 
said to him, “Do you remain to oppose the Mughals* 
and also to administer the affairs of the kingdom ; I 
will go to attack the king of Bengal.” Jalai Khan 
then dismissed him after the bestowal of a robe of 
honour and a horse. When Sher Khan departed for 
the parganas, the boy-king with his Lohani nobles 
under the pretence of making war upon Mahmud 

E hah, proceeded towards the frontier of the kingdom 
f Bengal. But as soon as the frontier was reached 
Jalal Khan fled away to the king of Bengal to seek 
the protection of the latter (about December, 1 533). 
With this incident the period of Sher Shah’s Deputy 
Governorship of the Lohani kingdom ends. 

Such is the account left to us by Abbas Sarwani 
of the transactions of Sher Khan, during this period. 
We have no other independent authority to check his 
version, particularly of the plot of the Lohanis, Sher 
Khan’s measures to counteract this plot, his. motive 
ilk these affairs, and especially his altitude toward 
Khan. His position as the deputy of Jalal 
Khan was, to a great extent, like that of Nana 
Farnavis, the guardian-minister of the young Peshwa 
Madhav Narayein Rao, with the exception that Sher 
Khan had not absolute control over the person of 

r 

* The slrag&le between^ Sher Khan and Hutnayun for CSunar 
took place in 1532 A. D. 'these things occuired in 1533 A. D. 
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his royal ward. Jalal Khan enjoyed great liberty, 
and he might have grown an able young man, Sher 
Khan did not rear him up in that unnatural seclusion 
in which Nana Farnavis brought up Madhav Rao, 
who was kept almost like a State -prisoner. Nor did he, 
like his great prototype Almanzor, the minister of the 
Umayyid Khalif Hisham II. of Cordova, set himself 
systematically to stifle his faculties. However, the 
nature of the ambition of these three was the same, 
viz., to wield supreme authority in the State, and rule 
practically in the name of their nominal masters, but 
without any idea of open usurpation of the title, i.e., 
enjoying the substance of kingship themselves, but 
leaving the shadow to the legitimate heirs. Though 
Sher Khan gathered an army and made other pre- 
parations for war, yet it is absolutely certain that 
he had no idea of violently usurping Jalal Khan’s 
kingdom. He undoubtedly gave the best advice to 
him, by suggesting a division of civil and military 
duties between the two hostile parties and leaving 
complete freedom of action to Jalal Khan. It is not 
certain how far he was sincere in offering his resign- 
ation if his enemies were not removed from the Court. 
But there can be no doubt that he put the case in 
such a way that Jalal Khan could not and durst not 
accept it. Even if he had done so temporarily, he 
would have been forced to call Sher Khan back as 
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Sultan Nasiruddin was forced to reinstate Kis minister 
Balban. Sher Khan’s motive was selfish no doubt; 
because he had no wish to part with his power which 
he loved ardently, and he was not really willing to 
restore to the lawful master his trust of the administra- 
tion like an honest and conscientious man. Herein 
the conduct of Sher Khan undoubtedly falls far short 
of the ideal and as such is open to censure. But it is 
an injustice to judge the conduct of a politician of an 
unscrupulous age by the lofty ideal of an 
Epaminondas and a George Washington who are rare 
among mortals, 

f The attempt of Jalal Khan to recover his 
legitimate power by removing the overpowerful 
Deputy was quite natural. By plotting Sher Khan’s 
death he did but resort to the commonest expedient 
for removing such servants, followed by kings from 
time immemorial, and it would have succeeded but 
for the unusual circumspection of Sher Khan, and 
treachery among the Lohanis. By keeping the 
military affairs in his own hands he showed consider^ 
able wisdom. Prof. Dowson (Elliot, iv) derides 
“the whole counsel" (of the Lohani nobles; namely 
flight to Bengal) as “worthy of the children who 
•suggested and assented to it.” But it appears to us 
that it was the only course open to Jalal Khan in that 
situation, and that heCacted most wisely iri adopting 
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it. He was already the vassal of the Mughal 
Emperor ; it could make no difference if he meditated] 
transferring that allegiance to the king of Bengali 
Moreover, it would have been a distinct gain if hf 
could by doing so have shaken off the galling control 
of his deputy, which was a heavier chain of bondage. 
He made a fair calculation of the chances of his 
desperate throw. The huge preparation of Mahmud 
Shah to retrieve the loss of prestige and territory, — 
in the late reverse at the hands of Sher Khan — and 
the resources and power of the kingdom of Bengal 
made the prospect of success apparent to everybody. 
It was not the fault of his judgment if he could not 
lift the veil of futurity; had the arms of Bengal 
triumphed and Jalal Khan regained his domains free 
from the influence of Sher Khan, the historian would 
have dubbed him as a second Akbar; while if the 
attempt of young Akbar to overthrow the power of 
Bairam Khan had failed, and he had been forced to 
submit to his grasping tutor again, history would have 
contained a few unimportant lines remarking 
cursorily on the fickleness and imbecility of Akbar, 
instead of the fine eulogium penned by Abul-Fazl. 

Sher Khan had reason to rejoice over so un- 
expected an event, because the flight oit Jalal Khan 
relieyed him from a delicate situation. Though he 
had known that Jalal Khan waJ Inimical to him, yet 
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he could not declare his hostility to Jalal Khan without 
seriously injuring his position, because his Lohani 
adherents had joined him not out of any hostile 
feeling towards Jalal Khan but for their dislike of 
his Lohani advisers. They would have deserted 
Sher Khan if he had shown the slightest violence to 
fjalal Khan. But by his flight Jalal put himself in 
the position of a public enemy and betrayer of his 
country, and it weakened his cause as much as the 
flight of James 11. to France injured the Jacobite 
cause. Yet the position of Sher Khan was far from 
being secure. He had already quarrelled with the- 
Mughals on the west, now he was confronted with 
the difficult task of defending himself against the 
king of Bengal, whose hands were strengthened by 
the adhesion of the Lohani fugitives. He was called 
upon to roll back the tide of a foreign invasion, 
rendered dangerous by its combination with the 
internal enemies. The odds were against him and 
his fate seemed to hang in the balance. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Battle of Shrajgarh, March (?) 1534 A.D. 

After the flight of Jalal Khan Lohani and his 
nobles (September 1533) to the Court of Mahmud 
Shah of Bengal, Sher Khan applied himself most 
strenuously to recruit his army. Abbas says, '‘Sher 
Khan began to strengthen himsdlf and enlist more 
men. Wherever there were any Afghans he sent 
for them and gave them whatever pay they asked for. 
Having collected a large force, and made every pre- 
paration, he placed the country of Bihar in his rear 
and proceeded against the army of the king of 
Bengal. When he came face to face with the enemy 
he threw up earthen redoubts.”* (Abbas MS. p. 92 
= Elliot, iv. 339). 

The king of Bengal had appointed Ibrahim 
Khan, the son of Qutb Khan (who had been 
slain in the previous war), the general of his 

* This has probably given rise to the error committed by Stewart, 
now an obsolete authority, who writes, “He (Sher Khan) waa obliged 
to shut himself up in the fort of Bihar the fortidcations of which were 
composed of mud. The Bengal army advanced and surrounded the 
fort. {History of Bengal, p, 77) No Persian historftin records this. 
The yalls of the Bihar fort were not of mud but of atone and bricfe. 
(See Ain-i-A\haTi, translated by Jarrett, Mol- ii., p. 153.) 

7 
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army and sent him as an auxiliary of jalal KKan 
LoKani {Tabal-^at-i-Af^bari, p, 227), against Sher 
Khan. Ibrahim Khan’s army was not only superior 
in number but was formidable on account of 
the large number of elephants and a park 
of artillery, infantry and horses. “Sher Khan, 
keeping under the shelter of his entrenchments, 
skirmished every day, and in spite of all their 
endeavours the army of Ibrahim Khan could not 
inflict any injury on his forces on account of the 
earthen embankments. The Afghans behaved with 
great gallantry, and the army of Ibrahim, who 
attempted to come near the fortifications, had to re- 
turn unsuccessful and disappointed every time.” 
(Abbas, MS., p. 93=:Elliot, Iv. 339). 

This campaign of Sher Khan was destined to 
end In one of the most decisive battles of the medieval 


history of India. It was a turning-point ip the career 
of Sher Shah, euid is a forgotten, though sad, episode 
of the history of Bengal. Abbas Sarwani (MS. 
pp. 92-100) gives us a pretty detailed account of it, 
but his omission to name or inability to fix the place 


tekes away much of our interest in it. The same 
^^^ount is briefly repeated by Nizamuddin, Ferishta 
^ 'the authors of Makhzan-UAfaghana and Tari\h~ 
pp. 172-173). Several facts and inter- 
fas to find out the place with 
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tolerable accuracy. As the object of the expedition 
sent out from Bengal was the conquest of the kingdom 
of Bihar and restoration of Jalal Khan Lohani to its 
throne, the army of Bengal must have advanced up- 
stream along the southern bank of the Ganges to 
strike direct at Bihar town, situated on this side of the 
river. The great military road from Bengal to Bihar 
in medieval India is represented by the part of the 
Grand Trunk Road which runs close to the bank of 
the Ganges; in many cases parallel to the Loop 
Line of the E. I. Ry., — from Sikrigali to Chunar. 
Abbas Sarwani’s words, “placing the country of 
Bihar in his rear,” suggest that Sher Khan took his 
position either just on the frontier of the kingdom of 
Bengal or a little further into its territories. At the 
time of the accession of Mahmud Shah the territories 
of Bengal extended as far as the town of Barb, 
22 miles north-west of Bihar town, fixed by the 
treaty between Husain Shah and Strltan Sikandar 
Lodi. After his victory over Qutb Khan Sar-i- 
iashkar (Commander) of Mungir (Stewart’s History of 
Bengal, p. 77) in the previous year, Sher Khan 
deprived Bengal of some of its territories, and the 
frontier of Bengal seemed to have been pushed back 
to the Kiul river and the Kharagpur Hills. 

So the site of this battle mus? have been 
sornewhere on the banks of tke Kiul river, east of 
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Bihar town. Abul-Fazl says, “He (Sher Khan) 
fought a battle at Surajgarh which is [was?] the 
boundary between the territories of the ruler of 
Bengal and won a victory.*” {Akbarnama, Eng. 
trans. by H. Beveridge, Vol. i, p. 328). The fact 
that Sher Khan held up a numerically superior force 
furnished with elephants and artillery for a great 
length of time, and that he could neither be passed 
by nor forced to fight a pitched battle, suggests 
that he had caught Ibrahim Khan at a strategic point. 
Hemmed in between the Ganges on the north and 
the Kharagpur hills on the south, the narrow plain of 
Surajgarh,' — about 5 miles in breadth at the time of 
Rennell, — (now it is a little Wider owing to the shift- 
ing of the Ganges northward) — ^was indeed the most 
suitable place for making such a stand. Without 
crossing the Kiul, an army advancing westward 
could not recover its freedom of movement. Owing 
to its strategic situation, it has been the scene of many 
a decisive battle ; Sultan Adeli.f the last of the Surs, 

* This raa]tes out conjecture an uninapeachable fact. TKo victory 
can be no otjjfcr than that over the army of Ibrahim Khan, for as 
we have (in the pieviouB year Qntb Khan had advanced into 

the territory of lAe Lohani kingdom -wilK the object of expelling 
Sher Khan from vihar, (meaning the town of Bihar,} 

f Sultan Ad^i went towarda Biher from Chunar, and from the 
opposite direction Ifiiiltan Bahadur (of Bengal) reached Mungir. From 
afna Sultan Adeti ^tmy In readiness and marched to'wards 
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lost his crown at Surajgarh where the first Surs had 
won it, 

The position of the armies of Sher Khan and 
Ibrahim Khan was such that surprise and sudden, 
attack were impossible on both sides. The right 
flank of the Bengal army was protected by the 
Ganges, the left by the Kharagpur Hills, and the 
rear completely closed by the fort of Mungir. Sher 
Khan also could not be surprised unless the enemy 
were bold enough to make a wide detour round the 
Kharagpur hills. Ibrahim Khan had no other way 
except forcing the fortified position of Sher Khan, 
which required an overwhelming numerical superior- 
ity ; so he wrote to his sovereign asking for 
reinforcements* . 


Mungir. The two partiea met on the Nullah which is about one kp^ 
from Surajgarh, and is about 12 kps from Mungir towards Patna 
(i e , west of Mungir) 

This Nullah is the Kiul which at the present time flows 
immediately past Surajgarh, but flowed at a distance of 7 miles at the 
time of Rennell, (1775) and one feos (two miles) in the reign of 
Jahangir (1605-1627) when Tarikh-i^Daudi was written. 

The translation of tlie above passage given in Elliot, iv^ 508 is 
not correct. 

" Feriahla writes (Persian original, p. 223). Sher Khan dar qilake 
az gtl sakhtahud tnutahaastn shtidah harroz ■jame ra hajang mi firi- 
stand o zad khord mi-feard/' (Translation ■ — Sher Khan keeping him- 
self under tha shelter of fortiflcations which he constructed of earth, 
sent his men every day for battle anti did fighanff." But Briaiia 
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When Sher Khan heard that Ibrahim Khan had 
sent for reinforcements, he grew alarmed. For if 
he were compelled to give up his present position, 
and the Bengal army, keeping touch with an auxi- 
liary fleet — for which Ibrahim now probably sent to 
Mahmud Shah, to land troops stealthily behind 
Sher Khan’s position higher up the Ganges — ^were 
to march upstream, it was perhaps beyond the power 
of any cavalry leader to check its progress. There 
was no other way except crushing it before the arrival 
of reinforcements by fighting a pitched battle. Sher 
Khan was conscious of his own disadvantages in 
attacking the formidable array of the Bengal army 
in the open field. It would have been folly to fling 
his cavalry into the artillery fire of the enemy and 
worse than that upon the pikes of the Bengal Infantry. 
His foot-soldiers* with their match-locks were useful 
only behind the defences. They could not be led to 
charge enemy lines fronted by a row of huge 


(109) translates it “The Bengal army besieged Sher Khan in a mud 
fort for a length of time without success till Ibrahim Khan found 
It necessary to raise the siege and send for reinforcements I” 

* The Portuguese writers have mentioned that in 1536 A D. 
when Sher Khan appeared before Gaur by marching through Jhar- 
thanda he had 2,00,000 infantry and 40,000 horsemen With him, 
(History of the Portuguese in Bengal, by Campos). These were the 
armed peasantry of Bihar whom Sher Khan organized into peasant- 
militia during his administmtion of the parganas in- the lifetime 
■of his father. These were probably the ancestors of the Baksariyaa 
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elephants ; so hi.-; only chance of victory lay in seeking 
a decision with his cavalry by engaging with that of 
the enemy unsupported by the rest of their army. 

Sher Khan sent his vakil to Ibrahim Khan, inti- 
mating to him his intention to fight on the morrow a 
pitched battle in the open field. Ibrahim Khan accept- 
ed the challenge and gave necessary instructions to his 
lieutenants. (See Abbas in Elliot, iv. 341). “When 
one watch of the night was yet remaining, Sher Khan 
arrayed his forces, and towards the dawn he called 
a secret council of his chiefs to reveal to them the 
plan of the battle; he said to them, ‘1 will draw up 
the greater part of my forces behind the cover of that 
height which we see yonder, but will retain for attack 
a small number of experienced and veteran horsemen 
who after discharging one flight of arrows shall 
retreat-’ When the army of Ibrahim Khan was des- 
cried, the horsemen, according to their instructions, 
coming up to the Bengal army discharged one volley 
of arrows and then turned about. The Bengal 
cavalry, supposing the enemy to be flying, broke 
their ranks as Sher Khan had anticipated and pursued 


who were renowned as match-lockmen throughout the medieval 
times down to Sirajuddaullah’s attack upon Fort William, Irvine's 
Army of the Indian Mnghals, p. 168 ). Sher Khan pr^ably armed them 
wit?i match-locks after hia return from Babur’s service, to remove to 
some extent his need of field-artillery.^ 
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the Afghans. Accordingly, as soo^> as Sher Khan 
perceived that the Bengal cavalry haljd advanced and 
left their infantry and artillery in the rtpar, he appeared 
at the head of his force which hacH been lying in 
ambush. The Bengalis were surp/rised, [“Panic- 
struck’ ’ as given by Elliot is not a pj^roper translation 
of “hairan" which means “surpuised, ’] and the 
Afghans who had been flying turned spbout, and they 
all (our MS. p. 99 has ef^bar, he.,/ simultaneously) 
stirrup to stirrup, after the manner t^f the Afghans, 
fell upon the hostile army. The Ben^lis, however, 
rallied and stood their ground, and the two armies 
became closely engaged. After the warriors "of note 
^ad fallen in the contest, the sun of victory rose in 
[favour of Sher Khan from the horizon of the East, 
land the Bengal army was defeated. Ibrahim Khan 
/exerted himself much, but he was killed.” (MS. 

I Abbas, pp, 93- 100 = Elliot, pp. 441-442). The death 
I of the general sealed the fate of his army. Thus 
ended the battle of Surajgarh. 

Great as it was as a military achievement, it was 
greater in its far-reaching political result. The 
^defeat at Surajgarh sounded the death-knell of the 
independent Muslim monarchy of Bengal, which 
V dated from the middle of the 14th century. But for 
the victory at Surajgarh, the Jagirdar of Sasar^m 
would never have en|prged from his obscurity into 
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,the arena of Hindustan politics to run, in spite of 
jhimself, a race for the empire with hereditary crowned 
^heads like Bahadur Shah and Humayun Padshah. 

As uncrowned King of Bihar. 

/'^"'T^he victory of Surajgarh gave an air of legiti- 
macy to Sher Khan’s virtual assumption of the 
(sovereignty of Bihar. Jalal Khan had placed himself 
in the position of a traitor to the country by his 
injudicious flight and unsuccessful attempt at recover- 
ing his heritage with the aid of the army of Mahmud 
Shah ; while Sher Khan was hailed by all classes of 
people as their deliverer from the calamity of a 
foreign invasion. He had no reason to experience 
any opposition either from the peasantry or the 
soldiery in wielding supreme authority over them. 
The subject people had already been accustomed to 
obey him for several years past, as the deputy of 
Jalal Khan, and they were prosperous and happy 
under his equitable and vigorous administration. 
The soldiers to a man were firmly attached to Sher 
Khan by sentiment as well as by a sense of self- 
interest. He was the popular and successful general 
who had tvdce led them to victory and gratified them 
by a share of the rich spoils of war. Besides, most of 
th§m enjoyed jagirs and other emoluments from Sher 
Khan ; and they were sure to Ipse them if Jalal Khan 
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returned to power or in any other way Sher Khan lost 
the supreme authority. The Lohani supporters of 
Sher Khan, who might have resented the subver- 
sion of their tribal kingdom, were, under the existing 
circumstances, vitally interested in keeping him in 
power. Nobody had greater interests at stake and 
therefore nobody feared more, the restoration of 
Jalal Khan and the return of their vindictive kinsmen 
to power than these Lohanis themselves. They had 
undoubtedly seized the jagirs and other possessions 
of their fugitive kinsmen and thereby raised them- 
selves lo a high status in the State, They stood to 
lose everything if Sher Khan were removed from, 
the helm of affairs. Thus Sher Khan found himself, 
after the battle of Surajgarh, undisputed master of the 
vast tract of country on the southern bank of the 
Ganges, from Chunar to Surajgarh, with a contented 
‘ and victorious army and an obedient and prosperous 
subject population in it. 

After the victory over the army of Bengal under 
Ibrahim Khan, Sher Ipian “employed himself in the 
improvement of his provmc^ps so that in a short time 
they surpassed their previous 'Condition and reached 
perfection ; — for this reason t^at^dbe personally 
superintended, every business ; nor did he show favour 
to any oppressor even though of his own relativesror 
dependents ; and if aj^y one entered his service he 
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said to him from the first; — ‘The stipend and the 
maintenance which I may agree to give you, I will 

E y you in full, and not diminish them by a single 
'm (copper-coin), but you shall not oppress or 
arrel with any one. if you do I shall visit you 
[with such a punishment as shall be an example to 
others.’ In a short season he acquired a good 
reputation among the people of God, and it was 
everywhere known that Sher Khan paid his troops 
regularly and neither oppressed any one himself nor 
suffered others to do so.” (Abbas in Elliot, iv, 343). 

Apart from his activity in the reorganization of 
civil affairs, Sher Khan was busily engaged in 
collecting the Afghans together ; silently and steadily 
he was accumulating materials for the realization of 
a hope which he nursed within himself since the 
battle of Surajgarh. 

His outward garb of humility deceived his 
neighbours, who were destined to be ^he future 
victims of his ambition. He did not attract any notice 
of them, and was allowed to thrive in indifference 
and neglect. 

Sher Khan’s status in Bihar after the battle pf 
Surajgarh was an anomaly and his design a puzzle 
to his friends and foes alike Outwardly he was a 
vaasal of ^ the Emperor, holding Chunar and the 
neighbouring_jo>'rg^as on Condition of military 
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service, in Bihar he cleverly discarded all preten- 
sioias to royalty. This was a pitfall into which a less 
cautious man than Sher IvKan might have fallen. 
His Afghan supporters would have surely resented 
such an act and he would have been branded as an 
usurper. They would have become distrustful of 
him and a reaction in favour of Jalal Khan would 
have set in. The throne was seemingly left vacant, 
the administration being carried on as before by Sher 
f Khan. 

Humayun and Mahmud Shah could not under- 
stand the full significance of the new complications 
which arose in the political situation of the eastern 
provinces after the battle of Surajgarh. 

Sher Khan entertained the greatest apprehension 
from Humayun and rivetted his eyes upon the affairs 
of Delhi. Similarly another ambitious man, in the 
south-west of the Mughal dominion, was watching 
the movemerks of the Emperor in eager expectancy. 
This was Bahadur Shah the king of Gujrat. 
Having taken adVantage of the general confusion in 
Northern India an^ absence of Humayun in the 
eastern provinces foh^the suppression of the rebellion 
of Biban and BayazM, Bahadur Shah had in 937 
A.H. conquejed Malwa,, and was since then rapidly 
extending his dominion X This roused the susplqion 
of Humayun, who In^hAian 939 A.. H. to ok up his 
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residence at Gwalior,® probably to watch the move- 
ments of Bahadur Shah. 

AbuhFazl says, “Sultan Bahadur, the ruler of 
Gujrat, sent in 940 A.H.f experienced ambassadors 
beaiing valuable presents to him and set in motion 
the process of friendship.” (Akbarnama, i. 289). 
The ultimate object of Bahadur Shah was the subver- 
sion of the Rajput States, particularly of Mewar. 
His plan was hampered by the presence of the 
Emperor at Agra, who might interfere on their behalf 
and thus compel him to fight the Mughals and the 
Rajputs simultaneously. He earnestly wished for 
some political trouble to entangle the Emperor in 
the eastern provinces, so that his attention and energy 
might be diverted to that quarter, and Bahadur might 
thus be given a free-hand for a time to deal with this 
State. He scanned the eastern horizon of Hindustan 
and saw the clouds gathering in south Bihar, which 
boded ill to the Mughal Empire. He thought of 
subsidizing Sher Khan and making use of his rislng^ 
power to keep the Emperor busy in that quarter. 
Abul-Fazl says, “Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat sent 

* Viait to Gwalior (see Culbadan p. 116); for Khondamir 
Elliot, y 124, 

t Abul-Fazl is not veiy correct about these early dates. We 
think the embassy was sent in 939, while Humayui? was at Gwahor, 
with* a view to remove the suspicion of ttypA'llnparor and make hins: 
return to Agra. 
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him [Sher Khan] a subsidy by the hands ■■ of 
merchants and summoned him to his side. Farid 
made the money into capital for sedition and sent 
excuses for not going.” (Akbarnama, i. 328). The 
subsidy was not certainly sent in the hope that Sher 
Khan with his Afghans would march from South 
Bihar to Malwa to fight on behalf of Bahadur Shah 
as Abul-Fazl seems to imply. It was sent to induce 
him to create a diversion in favour of Bahadur Shah 
by an attack upon the imperial territories if the 
Emperor would press hard upon him in the south- 
west. ( 

Sher Khan strenuously applied himself to 
collecting and equipping a vast army. He] enlisted 
a large number of foot-soldiers* whose need )iad been 
keenly felt by him in his battles with th^ king of 
Bengal. He also added a considerable dumber of 
elephants to his establishment. But he/ discarded 
the immobile field-artillery, which was rising rapidly 
in irUportance in the Indian armies, especially after 
the first battle of Panipat. His resources were 
strained to the utmost by this huge military expendi- 
ture. He was at last driven to seize wrongfully the 
treasure of Bibi Fath Malika, whom he had induced 
to take shelter with him in 938 A.H. by a solemn 

* Their presence |j(,^her Khan’s army is attested by the , testi- 
mony of Portuguese hi 

inlraL 
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oaih and covenant promising complete safely and 
security. “Sher Khan took from the Bibi 300 mans 
of gold to equip his army and gave her two parganas, 
for her support {tnadad-i-ma’ ash) besides leaving her 
some ready money for her immediate expenses.” 
{Abbas in Elliot, p. 355). This is an indefensible act 
of spoliation of a helpless woman and deserves un- 
qualified condemnation. Even the plea of necessity, 
which is so often put forward to whitewash such acts, 
cannot be pleaded in favour of Sher Khan ; because 
the money was not utilized in self-defence, and the 
case was not one of saving himself from impending 
ruin and annihilation. The huge armament was 
being equipped solely for the purpose of carrying 
out ambitious designs of aggression upon his 
neighbours. This act is oire of those few which have 
left indelible blots upon his character. 

Plowever his preparations were fast approaching 
completion, and Sher Khan was anxiously watching 
the disturbed state of affairs in the imperial capital 
and the movements of the Emperor, which alone 
could decide his future course of action. Humayun's 
repose at Delhi was disturbed by the news of the 
dangerous rebel Muhammad Zaman Mirza, — ‘his 
^If-sister Masuma Sultan Begam’s husband — who 
had been condemned to be blinded^nS imprisoned 
in the fortress of Biana. He. felarO the Court of 
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Bahadur Shah and sought his protection. The 
Emperor demanded the extradition of the political 
prisoner; but Bahadur Shah refused to comply with 
the demand, dliough the conflict of interests had 
already strained the feeling between the two States, 
this refusal was the immediate cause of the outbreak 
of hostilities. Humayun started from the “C’«o\a 
scattering garden” near Agra against Bahadur Shah 
on 1 8th February 1535, and thus the eventful struggle 
between the two sovereigns began. 

Here was the opportunity for Sher Khan to give 
another push to his fortune. He sent secret instruc- 
tions to hia son Qutb Khan, who with his father’s 
contingent of 500 Afghans had been sent to serve the 
Emperor in 938 A.H, (1532) and had accompanied 
him to Malwa, to fly away at the earliest convenience 
from the Imperial camp. This recall of his son 
might have been a part of the secret understanding 
with Bahadur Shah. But Qutb Khan was in reality a 
hostage for his father’s fidelity to the Emperor, who 
could make reprisals upon him for any injury done 
by Sher Khan. (See Abbas in Elliot, iv, 351). Qutb 
Khan was instructed to fly with the object of depriv- 
ing the Emperor of a hold upon him. 

In the beg^inning of May 1 535, Sher Khan turned 
upon Mahmud'^hah and began a war for the conquest 
of his territories'' frontier of Bihar. This came 
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as a complete surprise to the incapable voluptuary 
who disgraced the throne of mighty rulers like 
Husain Shah and Nusrat Shah. Sher Khan’s plan 
of campaign was one of slow, methodical conquest 
and annexation. His object was to wrest all the 
territories from Mahmud Shah on this side of Telia- 
garhi. But the oppressive heat of summer and the 
lateness of the season, — only 1 Y 2 months before the 
beginning of the rains, — compelled him to leave his 
work incomplete. No Persian historian gives us a 
detailed account of this campaign. Abbas Sarwani 
only says, “Having equipped an army with the 
money (Bibi Path Malika’s gold) he began to seize 
the kingdom of Bengal and took possession of all 
districts as far as Garhi.” (Abbas MS. 126 = Elliot, 
iv, 356). But this is nothing more than the net 
result of the campaign. The Portuguese, who first 
touched the shore of Bengal in 1 533 by landing at 
Chittagong under Martim Affonso de Mello, have left 
some valuable notices of the contemporary events. 
From them we know that Xercansur, (Sher Khan 
Sur), began a campaign against Mahmud Shah of 
Bengal in 1 535. But they place, Sher Khan’s attack 
upon Teliagarhi in 1 536. The trend of events shows 
that there was a considerable interval between the 
two^ incidents. Mahmud Shah had arnple time to 
take his measures and mature hj^s plans. “He sought 
8 
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advice from Martim Affonso de Mello — whom he 
had thrown into prison about a year before — as to 
the plan of defence and decided to send ambassadors 
to Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese Governor of Goa. 
At this critical juncture there happened to arrive at 
Satgaon, Diogo Rebello, the Portuguese captain and 

factor of the Coromandel pearl-fisheries Rebello 

sent Diogo de Spindola to the king of Gaur with a 
mess'age that if he did not liberate the Portuguese 
prisoners he would seize his ports. He (Mahmud 
Shah) wrote to the Governor in Satgaon to receive 
Rebello well and to inform him that he was sending 
his ambassador to the Portuguese Governor as proof 
of his friendship. He asked the Portuguese for help 
and promised in return to grant them land to erect 
their factories and permission to build fortresses in 
Chittagong and Satgaon. The king returned twenty- 

two prisoners to Diogo Rebello ” {History of the 

Portuguese in Bengalhy J. j. A. Campos, pp. 36-38). 

All these could not have been done in the hurry 
and bustle of a war. The events show that there 
was a lull in the storm which enabled Mahmud Shah 
to proceed so leisurely and negotiate an alliance with 
the Portuguese Governor of Goa. So, it is very likely 
that the first attack was made in the middle of 1 535 
A.D., and Sher Khan had conquered some part of the 
Mungir district beforf the rainy seasqn had set in. 

t 
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Four-fifths of the district of Mungir are hilly and 
broken. It contains the Kharagpur Hills and 
Gidhore hills within its boundary. The only consi- 
derable plain is that of the modern Bhagalpur district 
in the north-eastern corner, where the plain country is 
something like 40 miles by 15 miles. Even this also 
is of a broken character, interspersed with small ridges 
here and there. Being surrounded on three sides by 
inaccessible hills, and by the Ganges on the north, it 
is very strongly fortified by nature. The only military 
read by which an invader could enter tliis district in 
the first half of the sixteenth century ran, as it still 
runs, in a line roughly parallel to and north of the 
Loop Line of E. I. R. from Sahibganj to the Kiul 
junction, close to the river, via, Surajgarh, Mungir, 
Jehangeerah, Bhagalpur, Colgong and Teliagarhi. 
TTie distance from the mouth of the Kiul to Surajgarh 
is 6 miles, Mungir is 1 8 miles east of Surajgarh, and 
Teliagarhi is 66 miles east of Mungir. The breadth 
of the plain country at Surajgarh is about six miles ; it 
narrows down further east, and is the narrowest at 
Mungir, where the breadth is only 2|4 miles. These 
1 8 miles present the greatest difficulty to an invader. 
This part of the road is completely hemmed on the 
south and east by the Kharagpur hills , ^hich almost 
loijph the Ganges, near Mungir. At the east end 
stands the then impregnable fo^^tress of Mungir which 
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defied siege by an enemy weak in navy and artillery. 

Surajgarh, at the entrance to it, is also a strong 
position which could not be captured without mastery 
over the Ganges. No prudent and cautious general 
would thrust himself into this dangerous position, 
which is liable to attack on the north by an enemy’s 
fleet from the river; on the east by sallies from 
Mungir, and most dreaded of all to surprise attacks 
on the south from the inaccessible recesses of the 
Kharagpur hills. Mir Jumla in his pursuit of Shuja 
(February to April, 1 659) avoided this dangerous 
position. He made a long and troublesome but safe 
detour round the Kharagpur hills, reached Pialapur 
40 miles east of Mungir, and compelled Shuja who 
had taken up a very strong position at Mungir to eva- 
cuate it. (See Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, ii. 239). 

Sher Khan probably acted upon similar strategy 
in 1535 to compel the enemy to evacuate the tract 
from Surajgarh to Mungir. He may have employed 
an army to besiege Surajgarh and keep the enemy in 
play, while he himself marched some twenty nfive 
miles up the Kiul, i.e., due southwards from its 
junction with the Ganges, and reached a little south 
of Mullypur (Rennell, modern Mulchpur) where the 
Kharagpur xange (breadthwise) terminates. There 
is an open undulating plain between Mullypur and 
Gidhore town some tqu miles in length. Sher Khan 
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probably traversed this plain, and marched ^ 

easterly direction to strike the Ganges severaf*;® ° 
below Mnngir. . 

The defenders once dislodged from Mungir and 
Surajgarh, an invader had no other serious natural 
obstacle to surmount. Sher Khan did not probably 
march further east than Bhagalpur before the rainy 
season of 1535 A.D., as the task before him was not 
the pursuit of any hostile general or army, of which 
there seems to have been none. From Bhagalpur he 
may have turned to the south to establish his autho- 
rity over the conquered area and consolidate his 
gains, hy punishing the hill-tribes and semi-in- 
dependent zamindars of the frontier marches. The 
rainy season, which generally begins in Bihar in the 
middle of June, stopped further operations, 

On the Way to the Throne of Bengal. 

At the end of the rains, Sher Khan could not 
himself take the field against Mahmud Shah. He 
had now two pieces of business to attend to simul- 
taneously. One was to watch the movements of 
the Emperor ; and the other to finish the work of the 
conquest of the remaining portion of the Mungir 
district. The collapse of the power ^ of Bahadur 
Shah, who was at this time a fugitive at Diu, set the 
Emperor free from the pressirig cares of the Gujrat 
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It is interesting as well as important to enquire 
wKat this less protected way was, through which 
Sher BChan penetrated into Bengal proper. The 
want of accurate geographical information of the 
early writers, Muslim as well as Portuguese, stood 
in the way of their giving us any correct notion of it. 
This discovery of a new route from Bihar to Bengal 
proved — as we shall see hereafter — the salvation of 
Sher Khan in 1 538 A.D. ; when the main army of 
Humayun sat down before the Pass of Teliagarhi, 
Sher Khan retreated by another road, — which the 
Persian authorities call the Jharkhand route, — to 
Rohtas, Among the Persian histories the Tari\h-i- 
Daudi is the only book where we find a passage which 
corroborates the statement of the Portuguese his- 
torians. It says, (Tarilzh~i-Daudi, Prof, Sarkar’s 
MS., p. 174), (Sher Khan) “intending to conquer 
Bengal, (turning away) from the pleasant route by 
the skirt of the hills, entered the jungles by a path 
by which nobody bad travelled (before), and sudden- 
ly appeared before Gaur.” 

Geography will clear up what history has left 
shrouded in vagueness. The Ganges after flowing 
due east from Allahabad to Sikrigali for about 512 
miles (computed from Rennell’s Atlas) takes a sudden 
turn to the right below Sikrigali and sweeps south- 
ward for about 80 miles to Bhagwangola", where it 
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again turns to the east. East of this stretch of the 
river lies the district of Maldah, which contains the 
ruins of Gaur, the far-famed capital of Bengal. 
Gaur was situated on the bank of the Mahananda. 
The shortest and most convenient road, which was 
also the only known road in the first half of 16th 
century, after passing through Mungir town, 
Bhagalpur and Colgong, enters the defile of Garhi 
{i e., Teliagarhi) and again emerges into the plain at 
Sikrigall. From Sikrigali the road also, like the 
Ganges whose course it follows, turns southwards 
and runs along the western bank of the Ganges. 

The fort of Teliagarhi, whose ruins are still 
visible, stood at the mouth of this defile, completely 
blocking it. On one side were the rugged inaccessible 
cliffs of the Rajmabal range which stretches south- 
wards for nearly 80 miles to the Sonthal Parganas and 
Birbhum. On the other flowed the Ganges, It is a 
position which could neither be stormed nor closely 
invested in an age when artillery was not efficient. 
It was indeed the Gallipoli of medieval Gaur, whose 
rulers spent their best energy and resources in 
fortifying the pass. 

Having met with a repulse at Garhi, Sher Khan 
marched southwards along the outskirts of the 
R^mahal Hills^ — these hills are meant lay the author 
of Tarikh"i-Daudi. Then he plunged into the hilly 
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country soutK-east of the Mungir district, which was 
known by the name of Jharkhand, it was a veritable 
terra-incognita in those days. There was no road, 
but jungle tracks only, scarcely passable by men of 
the plain. Sher Khan had posted his son Jalal 
Khan with an army before the pass to keep the army 
and fleet of Mahmud engaged in that quarter. This 
served the double purpose of concealing the strategic 
detour of Sher Khan, as well as the defence of the 
already conquered territories. The Luckeersera 
pass and Gagar pass, fifty miles south (on the map 
in a straight line) via Pantchwarry, Birkooty, 
Murshidabad [there was of course no Murshidabad 
in the days of Sher Khan; these names are used 
to trace the route in Rennell’s map] , were narrow 
and difficult passes, not fit for the passage of a 
large army like that of Sher Khan. We have two 
data to guess the possible route from : — ^First, the 
Kiaz-m^salatin says, (Eng. translation by Abdus 
Salam p. 139), that the nobles of Gaur defended 
Garhi for one month, after which they were defeated. 
But the real fact was that after one month, when 
Sher Khan appeared before Gaur, the defenders 
deserted the fort, because the Portuguese historians 
do not mention any defeat; the army of Sher Khan 
destitute of artillery could not possibly have stormed 
it even in a year. One month or a little less was 
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the time taken by Sher Khan in peT^oiming this 
detour. The second is that in 1 538 A.D. Sher Khan 
instructed his son Jala! Khan to evacuate Garhir 
when “he himself had got to Sherpm and should 
make haste to join him.” {Akharnama, i. 334). 
This shows that Sher Khan had previously used 
the way via Sherpur to come from Bihar to Bengal. 
Now, there was no other probable occasion of his 
passing through Sherpur except in the course of the 
detour of 1536. Sherpur is placed by Rennell 18 
miles due west of Berhampur. There was a road in 
Rennell’s time from Murshidabad via Sherpur 
through the Birbhum district, Doomka district, Noony 
{chief city of Hindoos)* Darra {Darna, modern map)]* 
to Teliagarhi (48 miles N.E. of Darra.) We have the 
authentic account of a detour made by Mii Jumla 
in March 1659, when Shuja took up a very strong 
position at Sahibganj midway between Teliagarhi and 
Sikrigali. He took 12 days to perform it, though 
the zamindar of Birbhum was bought off by him 
and he had the excellent service of Rajah Bahroz as 
a guide who also supplied provisions and fodder to 
his army. He emerged from the jungles at Suri, 
which shows that he took a more southerly way. 
{History of Aurangzih, ii. 242). Sher Khan most 


#il7 miles north-west of Doomka town, 
t 20 miles almost due north of Noony. 
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probably marcbed tbrougb the tract across which the 
road before mentioned runs, but it should not be 
forgotten that this road was non-existent in his time. 
He may have followed the track only. There was 
then no zamindar of Birbhum too. It was during 
his reign that he established these zamindaries as 
frontier marches to keep the wild tribes off from east- 
ward aggression. The country was unknown, the 
people were savages. His detour was an expedition 
rather for exploration than for conquest. Nearly a 
century and a quarter before Mir Jumla, his task was 
a hundredfold difficult. The rivers, rushing torrents 
in the rains but tiny streams in a bed of sand through- 
out the rest of the year, probably acted as his high- 
ways from Bihar to the plains of Bengal. Following 
the Cherry Nulla (20 miles west of Teliagarhi) 
upstream, he may have reached Darra easily ; march- 
ing further 20 miles he came across the upper course 
of the More river; probably be reached Doomka 
downstream, and from Doomka 1 0 miles east is the 
upper course of the Dwarka river on whose bank 
Sherpur is situated. Sber Khan probably took some 
24 days to perform this march, at the rate of about 7 
miles in a straight line, or 10 miles of actual route 
daily. Marching in a north-easterly direction Tor 30 
miles he could reach the Ganges. He may have 
crossed the Ganges at Godagari, a few miles above 
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Bhagwangola. “The fleet of 300 boats” mentioned 
in the Portuguese account, were certainly “Icosas 
J^haluahs and rahioaras’’’ seized from private owners 
to cross the river as Mir Jumla did in 1 659 for a 
similar purpose {History oj Aurangzib ii. 254); for it 
was impossible for Sher Khan’s fleet, if he possessed 
any at this time, to sail down the Ganges in the face 
of Mahmud Shah’s fleet, commanded by the Portu- 
guese and stationed at Teliagarhi. The passage was 
effected without great difficulty, as the Bengal fleet 
was at Pointy or near Teliagarhi, some 80 miles 
away. By the end of February 1 536, Sher Khan was 
possibly able to appear before Gaur. 

The brilliant strategy bore its preconceived 
issue. The Bengal army hastened from Teliagarhi 
to save the capital ; Jalal Khan after one month, took 
possession of the evacuated passes. The boldness 
of the invader took the heart out of Mahmud Shah. 
His army was already demoralized by two successive 
defeats at the hands of the Afghans. But he might 
have easily stood a siege in his strongly fortified 
capital for 3 or 4 months till the beginning of the 
rains ; Sher Khan had no artillery with him to batter 
down the walls of Gaur. He must have been forced 
to retire be.^ore the rainy ^ison becaus^e the Jhar- 
khand route through whjefi \ h came would have been 
impassable in the rains, when the small* mountain- 
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streams in those regions assume the magnitude and 
fury of the Ganges. Mahmud’s superior fleet if 
commanded by his Portuguese allies could have also 
prevented Sher Khan from recrossing the Ganges. 
Sher Khan could not possibly have stayed there 
during the rains ; if he had committed that mistake 
he would have fared no better than Humayun in 
1539. His case would have been even worse, in an 
unsubdued country with an impregnable fortified 
capital in possession of his enemy. His most effici- 
ent troops, the Afghan cavalry, would have been at 
a great disadvantage in a country intersected by innu- 
merable nullahs and rapid streams unsuitable for 
cavalry manoeuvres. The heavy downpour of rain 
over head and the mud and tenacious clay beneath, 
were sure to render them useless in an engagement. 
Pestilential air would have told upon the health of 
the invader’s troops and horses. But Mahmud Shah 
was not made of that heroic stuff. He quailed before 
the task and made up his mind to buy off the enemy. 
The bold Portuguese captain Martim Affonso de 
Mello advised him to continue the resistance, but it 
was of no avail, Mahmud Shah paid an ind.-smnity 
or rather a ransom ‘ ‘a:Nounting to 1 3 la^hs of gold 
pieces or 525,000 par^eV(4s-6d eact ^ and inade 
peace ^^ti^im fidvised him 
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to the contrary.” {History o/ the Portuguese in 
Bengal, p, 39). 

Sher Khan was more than glad to accept so vast 
a sum of money without waiting for the chance \ 
an uncertain siege. Mahmud Shah sowed the 
dragon’s teeth for his own destruction, and out of 
every gold piece grew up an armed warrior to be 
arrayed against him by his enemy, only a year after. 
He ceded the territory from the Kiul to Sikrigali, some 
90 miles in length with a breadth of 30 miles at 
various places. 

Apart from the material gains, the moral prestige 
gained by this brilliant achievmenl was of even greater 
importance to Sher Khan. Hitherto the senior 
Afghan nobles of Sultans Bahlol and Sikandar, as 
they are called by Abbas Sarwani, had looked down 
upon Sher Khan as a “New Man” belonging to a 
tribe not held in sufficient repute among the Afghans. 
He had hitherto not only had no support of the 
Afghan aristocracy but also had to combat their 
dislikes. His followers consisted of the commonal- 
ty of the Afghan people of all tribes, who received 
his pay and obeyed him more as a captain than as 
a ruler. The old Afghan nobles flocked to Sultan 
Bahadur Shah of Gujrat when he conquered Malwa, 
an4 his fortune was rising by leaps and bounds in 

J533 and 1534. 
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But by the beginning of 1 536 Bahadur Shah’s 
fortune had sunk to the lowest ebb, and he was a 
fugitive at Diu, while Humaytin was in possession of 
Malwa and the greater portion of Gujrat. When the 
sun of Bahadur Shah’s fortune sank down in the 
Arabian Sea, that of Sher Khan arose almost simulta- 
neously out of the Bay of Bengal and shone resplend-^ 
ently in the eastern horizon. The whole Afghan 
people turned their faces to him and their proud 
chiefs who had hitherto disdained to serve a Jagirdar 
of Bihar, at last recognized the man who had the 
crown of Bengal though not upon his head yet within 
his firm grasp, as worthy of their homage. Abbas 

says, “Sultan Bahadur being defeated, all 

Afghans who were in his service whether chiefs or 
common soldiers, came to Sher Khan, Several 
powerful chiefs who had at first declined to enter 
Sher Khan’s service now that they saw his fortune 
increasing day by day, had no other alternative than 
to accept his service.’** 

“Accordingly Azam Humayun Sarwani and 
Masnad Ala Isa Khan Sahu Khail (?) and Mian 
Biban Sahu Khail, Qutb Khan Mochi Khail, Maruf 
Farmuli, and Azam Humayun, eldest son of Sultan 


Eilliot iv. 352-— Put aside their pride and Yclunteered to 
serve him 
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Alam Sahu KKai] (?) and m U the 

hLS;?''' mI.iT'* 

I Abbas, p, j 2"^ " single 

'thal 


■* Many of these persons were probably dead several years before. 
Jauhar says Biban along with Bayazid was killed in the battle of 
Daurah in 1531. Ma’aruf Farmnli seems to have been dead before 
that battle, as we find to mention of him in Jauhar Isa Khan 
was not a Lodi of Sahu Khail but a Sarwani, being a son of Hybat 
Khan Sarwani {See Dorn, p. 104). We nowhere else find any mention 
of Azam Humayun Lodi, eldest son of Sultan Alatn (AlauddinJ). 
His very esistenoe is doubtful. Aram Humayun Sarwani, the son 
of Umat Khan Sarwani, ia mentioned in Babur's Memoirs. His name 
was Fath Khan Sarwani. Babur took off his title of Azam Humayun 
and conferred the tide of Khan-i-Jahan upon him. 

9 



CHAPTER V 

The Campaign of Humayun. 

While Sher was aggrandizing himself at 
the expense of the monarchy of Bengal, the 

Emperor Humayun w^,, busy in hghting Bahadur 
Shah of Gujrat to take i,-)bce of his aggressions in 
the east. The Emperor set v> . .^gainst Bahadur Shah 
from the ‘Gold-scattering Garden’ near Agra on 

Shaban 14th 941 A.H.* (Februarj 1535 A.D.), 

He took the Kalpi road, and marci^jj^g by -way of 
Chanderi and Raisin reached Ujjain the end of 
February. He refused to attack Bah&^m. ^rhile the 
latter was involved in the siege of CljJtor, a.s thaf 
;would have been disturbing a brother h/Iuslim when 
'engaged in subduing infields. f Alw 
captured Chitor, Bahadur Shah marched south- 
wards, and the two monarchs met near Mandasore, 
a city in Western Malwa. The king of Gujrat though 
a clever statesman, was no good soldier. Led away 
by the advice of his commander of artillery, Rumi 


* 941 A.H. begins on 13th July, 1534 A D Therefore, in Gul- 
badan’s Hxtmayan-Nama, translated by Mra. Beveridge, p. 131 the 
year 1534 is a rnisprint. Abul-Fazl's date “Beginning of Jamada 1 
941 H" is incorrect. 

t See Jauhat, Stewart’s tranalalion, P..4. 
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Khan, he entrenched himself in a fortified camp, 
without attacking the imperial army. This single 
mistake brought about his utter ruin. The Mughal 
archers cut off supplies from his camp and made his 
position untenable. After nearly two months, 
Bahadur Shah one night fled away from his camp, 
attended by a small body of troops. His huge army 
melted away, and his artillery fell into the hands of 
the Mughals. Bahadur Shah fled successively to, 
Mandu (Southern Malwa), Champanir, Cambay and 
Diu, closely pursued by Humayun as far as Cambay. 

Humayun showed a good deal of personal 
daring in climbing the wall of Champanir by driving 
pegs into it, in a noctural surprise of that fortress, 
(first week of Safar 942 A.H., August, 1535). After 
the rainy season, Humayun resumed his work of 
bloodless conquest and look possession of Ahmada- 
bad and Pattan. He would have marched upon Diu, 
the retreat of Bahadur Shah, but for the arrival of 
the news that Mallu Khan, Bahadur Shah’s Governor 
of Malwa, had broken into Malwa. 

Having appointed his brother Mirza Askari to 
the viceroyalty of Gujrat, he marched southwards. 
On his way he took possession of Baroda, Broach, 
Surat and Burhanpur. Thence, he reached Mandu 
about the beginning of March, 1 536. He sat down 
there to enjoy himself in the genial climate of Malwa, 
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dreaming to make Mandu his capital {Akharnama, i.). 
Humayun’s power and fortune reached their zenith 
at this time. But a few months afterwards, his 
brother Mirza Askari rebelled' and leaving the new 
conquests tO their fate, hastened towards Agra to 
seize the vacant capital. At this news Humayun set 
out for Agra by way of Chitor and overtook the rebels 
by forced marches. He forgave them and pursued 
his journey to Agra. No sooner did the Mughals 
turn their backs upon Malwa and Gujrat than 
Bahadur Shah and his adherents, Mallu Khan and 
Miran Muhammad Faruqi, ruler of Khandesh, issued 
from their retreat and re-occupied those provinces. 

The report of Humayun’s homeward march 
probably kept Sher Khan inactive in Bihar in the 
autumn of 1536 A.D., when some new enterprise 
ought to have been undertaken. He feared that 
Humayun might march against him as he was 
released from the Gujrat campaign. Tlie Emperor 
arrived at his capital about the middle of December, 
1536. Some of his well-wishers represented to him 
the inadvisability of neglecting Sher Khan any more, 
who was rebelliously inclined and who had gathered 
a large force of Afghans under him. The Emperor 
did not take it very seriously. He contented himself 
with sending Mir Hindu Beg to Jaunpur, as Governor 
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of the eastern provinces, “with directions to write a 
full and true report about Sher Khan.” [Abbas, 
126.] 

Sher Khan had lost* a great patron in the person 
of his old master Sultan Junaid Barks, who had 
governed Jaunpur from 1 532 to 1 536 on behalf of the 
Mughal Emperor. However, he managed to gain 
the good will of the new Governor (Hindu Beg) also 
by sending magnificent presents to him and making 
professions of loyalty to the Emperor as become a 
dutiful vassal. Hindu Beg sent the following report 
to the Emperor ; “Sher Khan is a loyal servant of 
your Majesty and strikes coins and reads the ^xutha 
in your name, and has not transgressed the boundar- 
ies of your Majesty’s territory or done any thing 
since your departure which could be a cause of 
annoyance to you.” (Abbas MS. p. 127= Elliot, 
iv. 356). Even if Hindu Beg had not been pro- 
pitiated with magnificent presents, he could not have 
written a less favourable report about Sher Khan 
without distorting the truth. Though Sher’s enemies 
represented to the Emperor that he was rebelliously 
inclined, there was as yet no ostensible sign of it. 
His assumption of the title of HazratA-^Ala cannot be 


* Sultan Junaid Barlas died in 943 A. H. {20th June, 1536— 9th 
June, 1537) says Feriahta (see- Petsxan text p. 216-Brig8:s, II 63). 
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construed as an act of rebellion, as be read tlie 
khutba and struck coins in the name of the Emperor 
even in his new conquests from Mahmud Shah. That 
he had not attacked the imperial dominions or given 
any other open provocation to the Emperor could not 
be denied. However, it is curious to notice that the 
Emperor nowhere complains of the flight of Sher 
Khan’s son Qutb Khan with his contingent from 
Malwa. It would have been a just cause of 
Humayun’s displeasure, but it was quite forgotten by 
him, through Sher Khan’s good luck. 

However, the Emperor seemed to have been 
quite satisfied with the report of Hindu Beg. Abbas 
says, “The Emperor on receipt of Hindu Beg’s letter, 
deferred hia journey (towards Bihar) that year.” 
(See Elliot, iv. 356). In fact the Emperor’s eyes 
were at this time rivetted upon the affairs of Gujrat. 
Bahadur Shah rapidly recovered his lost territories, 
and it appeared as if he would soon regain his former 
ascendency in Western India. But while returning 
from a visit to the Portuguese Governor of Goa, he 
was drowned in the sea (13th February, 1537).* 
Humayun, encouraged by the defenceless state of 
Gujrat and Malwa, resolved to conquer them, Sher 
khan avoided all outward activity, in order to disarm 

* Akbcirnama, i. 323. The historians attribvite it to the 

treachery of the Portuguese, who howe’t'^t deny the charge. 
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the suspicion ot the Emperor. But affairs in Bengal 
took an unfavourable turn for him. Mahmud Shah 
had been carrying on negotiations with the Portu- 
guese Governor of Goa for help against Sher Khan 
since 1535 A.D., when the district of Mungir was 
wrested from him. 

Some months'*' after the death of Bahadur Shah 
“Affonso Vaz de Britto came in a ship to Bengal 
from Cochin with instructions from Nuno da Cunha 
to bring back Martim Affonso de Mello and carry his 
letter in reply to Mahmud Shah’s request about the 
help that the latter had asked for. He, however, 
hesitated to land at Chittagong as there was tem- 
porarily a great commotion against the Portuguese 
arising from a report to the king about the Portu- 
guese Governor having murdered the king of Cambay 
(Bahadur Shah of Gujrat) and ransacked his pro- 
perty. But Antonio Menezes de Crasto having, at 
this juncture, arrived at Chittagong with merchandise 
and a letter from the Portuguese Governor explaining 
the Cambay affair, there was no more trouble. 

" Campos {History of the Portagaese in Bengal, p. 40) says that 
Affonao Vaiz de Britto came in 1538, This aeems to he a misprint for 
1537. On p 4Z of the same book he puts the dale ot the coming 
of Vasco Peres de Sampayo also with nine ships to help Mahmud 
Shah, in the winter of 153fi, when Mahmud Shah Vas besieged in 
Gaur. There was at least six months’ interval between the visit 
to Bengal by the two Captains. 
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Affonso Vaz de Britto landed in Chittagong 

Having then gone to the Court of Gaur, he requested 
the king to liberate Affonso de Mello, and gave him 
Nuno da Cunha’s letter in which it was stated that 
he could not send him any help because the wars 
in Cambay had made a demand of all available men 
and that he would assuredly send it the following 
year. Mahmud Shah, highly grateful as he was for 
the valuable assistance they had rendered in defend- 
ing the passes, permitted Martim Affonso de Mello 
to leave Bengal with his men. He kept only five 
Portuguese including Affonso Vaz de Britto as 
hostages for the promised help.” (Campos, 
History of the Portuguese in Bengal, pp. 39-40). 

The prospect of Mahmud Shah’s getting help 
from the Portuguese in the coming year (1538 A.D.) 
was certainly disquieting to Sher I'Chan’s mind. So 
he meditated an attack upon Mahmud Shah before the 
Portuguese help should reach him. But the 
presence of the Emperor at Agra was inconvenient for 
his design. But delay was impossible for Sher Klran, 
as the chance of the arrival of the Portuguese fleet 
to the aid of Mahmud was very imminent. 

He led a powerful army against Mahmud Shah 
about the middle of October, 1537, (while Humayun 
was yet at A.gra). The Portuguese authorities tell 
us that a curious demand of a large sunt of money 
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by Sher Khan preceded his invasion of Gaur. “News 
arrived at Gaur that Sher Shah (better “Khan”) 
was advancing with a very powerful force in order 
to demand another large sum of money which he 
declared to be his annual tribute and was due to 
him after the lapse of a year. Mahmud Shah who 
had never agreed to such a compact refused to pay 
the tribute, whereupon Sher invaded Gaur.” (Cam- 
pos, History of the Portuguese in Bengal, p, 40). 
This demand of tribute was only a plea for hostilities 
and is unjustifiable as it stands. If Sher Khan had 
demanded an indemnity from Mahmud Shah for 
violating the treaty by his hostile negotiations with 
the Portuguese for armed assistance against him, it 
would have been just and legitimate. Indeed, Sher 
Khan cannot be accused of unscrupulous aggression 
in the face of the fact that Mahmud Shah had already 
departed from the spirit of the treaty and that he was 
only waiting for the arrival of the Portuguese help to 
take the offensive against him. It was no fault of 
Sher Khan if he forestalled the design of his enemy. 
As a matter of unimpeachable historical fact Vasco 
Peres de Sampayo with nine ships actually arrived at 
Chittagong to help Mahmud Shah scarcely two 
ynonths (in the winter of 1538) after ^Sher Khan’s 
invasion. 

Of tke actual campaigning of Sher Khan in 
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Bengal we know very little from Persian sources. 
The campaign was no doubt barren of incidents. 
Mahmud was too weak and cowardly to meet Sher 
Khan in the open field. He retired to his capital 
and stood a siege there. Sher Khan himself could 
not finish the conquest of Bengal, as the hostile 
attitude of the Emperor demanded his presence in 
Bihar. We have no information regarding the actual 
area overrun and occupied by the Afghans. From the 
Portuguese historians we learn that Sher Khan sent 
his lieutenants to occupy outlying districts such as 
Chittagong, which was captured from the Governor 
of Mahmud Shah by one Nogazil. At this time the 
Portuguese captain Vasco Peres de Sampayo who 
was sent by Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese Gover- 
nor of Goa, with nine ships as part of his promised 
aid to Mahmud Shah, was present at that place. 
But he offered no opposition to Nogazil, probably 
thinking it prudent to observe neutrality till affairs 
should take a favourable turn for his ally. The 
occupation of the surrounding country by Sher Khan 
prevented the Portuguese aid from reaching Mahmud 
Shah at Gaur. Sher Khan’s chief object now became 
the reduction of the capital. But Gaur was a strongly 
fortified city and it could not be taken by storm with- 
out a reckless waste of men, which Sher Kh'an always 
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abhorred. So he closely blockaded the city, intend- 
ing to starve it into surrender. 

Sher Khan’s invasion of Bengal changed the 
Emperor’s attitude towards him, [Jauhar] . 
Humayun gave up the scheme of the re-conquest of 
Gujrat, and determined to march against Sher Khan. 
Abul Fazl says, “Meanwhile news came of the 
emergence of Sher Khan and of his commotions in 

the eastern provinces Orders were issued to make 

preparations for an expedition to Bengal. It was 
decided that Sher Khan should be pul down and the 
territories of Bengal subdued’’ {Alzbarnama, i. 326). 
Humayun showed great earnestness in the organiza- 
tion of the expedition against Sher Khan. He pre- 
pared himself for a long campaign, and put the affairs 
of his kingdom in such order that his absence might 
not ruin them. Accompanied by his two brothers 
Mirza Askari and Mirza Hindal, and a large number 
of distinguished officers, including the famous Rumi 
Khan with his terrible artillery, Humayun set out for 
Chunar. He sailed in a boat down the Jarhuna 
‘ ‘with his chaste and veiled consorts . ’ ’ The Mughal 
soldiers proceeded gaib^ as if they were on a pleasure 
trip. Many of them took their wives and children 
with them. With a light heart full of high hopes 
and ambition, Humayun and his grand army set out 
from Agra^ (second week of December, 1537). 
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TKe Emperor indeed formed the design of 
attacking CKunar* in an oppo,^'une moment wken 
Sher Khan was away in Bengf^, busy with the siege 
of Gaur. The distance between Agra and Chunar 
is about 300 miles, while Gaur is 46^ miles (Rennell) 
away from Chunar. The Emperor had also the 
advantage of travelling downstreamf (down the 
Jamuna and the Ganges). There was, as it were, 
a race for Chunar, — which contained the treasure 
and families of the Afghans — ^between the two 
rivals. Sher Khan, learning of the hostile intention 
of the Emperor, left the conduct of the siege of Gaur 
in the hands of his son Jalal Khan and another 
commander named Khawas KhanJ while he himself 
returned hurriedly towards Chunar. 


* Riass-as-Salatin says, “SuUan Mahmud (of Bengal) being van- 
quiahed m the field (by Sher Khan in 1537) entrenched himaelf in 
the citadel (of Gaur), suid sent a message to the Emperor Humayun 
in Delhi (more correctly at Agra) aeeking help ” But Humayun 
certainly decided upon the march before Mahmud's message reached 
him 

t Rennell says that in the winter season the usnal rate of going 
downstream is 40 miles in a day of 12 hours 

J Abbas Sarwani, Nizamuddin, Dorn and our MS Mak,hxan say 
that Sher Khan himaelf did not lead the army against Mahmud 
Shah but sent Jalal Khan and Khawas Khan conquer Gaur. From 
Jauhar we learn (MS. p 20-Stewart p B) that before Humayun left 
Agra for Churihr (second time), he was informed by his nobles that 
Sher Khan had been then engaged in the siege pf Gaur. Thia 
shows that he must have been present there personally. The 
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He was thrown into a critical situation by the 
sudden declaration of hostilities by the Emperor. 
His position in Bengal was by no means secure. 
The Portuguese fleet was still at Chittagong. There 
was no knowing whether the Emperor would not 
march into Bengal to the relief of Mahmud Shah 
and compel Sher Khan to withdraw his armies from 
that province. If Mahmud Shah succeeded in regain- 
ing his mastery over his dominions, the Portuguese 
were sure to join him. Then Sher Khan would have 
to cope single-handed with the combined strength of 
the Emperor, Mahmud Shah and the Portuguese. 
The Emperor’s formidable military strength alone 
was enough to crush him. Bahadur Shah’s fate 
demonstrated that the Mughals had not lost their 
military efficiency. The military strength of 
Humayun had not been impaired in any way in his 
long Gujrat campaign. On the other hand it was 
greatly enhanced by the admission of a large number 
of Bahadur Shah’s troops and officers into his 
service. The terrible artillery of Bahadur Shah with 
its commander Rumi Khan, the greatest military 
engineer of his day, had passed into the service of 
the Emperor. 

5 

Portuguese authors (see Campos p. 40) also say that Sher Khan 
personally rnvaiijed Gaur. The truth seems to be that Sher Khan 
himself marched asaiust Mahmud. 
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With such heavy odds against him, Sher Khan 
was called to the combat unaided. Elphinstone 
justly remarks, “But Sher Khan was well aware of 
the danger of his situation and laid his plans for 
averting it with a foresight and combination of 
which we have no previous example in the history 
of India. His plan was to gain time to complete the 
conquest of Bengal before he was disturbed by a new 
enemy. For this purpose he threw a strong garrison 
into Cbunar and provided it with all the means of 
retarding the advance of Humayun by an obstinate 
defence.” (History of India, 6th edn., p. 446), 
“Sher Khan left Ghazi Sur and Sultan Sarwani, who 
Was the commandant of Chunar, in that fortress and 
removed his family and those of his Afghan followers 
to the fortress of Bahrkunda.”* (Abbas MS. p, 130 
= Elliot, iv. 357). 

Humayun reached the neighbourhood of Chunar 
in the first week of January, 1538 A. D, It is said 


* Situation of Bahrkunda in the modern maps is 24° 34'^ N. lat. 
83° 34W E. long. Renncll writes Bnrcaodah Our MS. Abbas always 
writes Mahrkjinda in place of Bahrkunda of Elliot This latter is 
the correct form This Bahrkunda is not a mistake for Jharkhand 
hy which name the jungle tract of Chota Nagpur and Brrbhum was 
known. Our MS. Abbas clearly writes Jharkhand when that 
region is properly meant. The fort of Bahrkunda is placed 27 miles 
south of Chunar in Rennell's map which ia incorrect. In modeta 
maps its distance from Chunar is not less than 50 miles. 
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that he called a council of war aud invited the opinion 
of his nobles as to how operations should begin. 
The Mughal officers* urged that the campaign should 
begin with the reduction of Chunar, while the Hindus- 
thani nobles (Abbas says Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf 
Khail, who is a doubtful personality) urged that the 
Emperor should march at once upon Gaur and pre- 
vent its fall into the hands of Sher Khan. But the 
Emperor accepted the advice of the Mughal nobles 
and determined upon the siege of Chunar. Herein 
he committed a deplorable mistake in strategy, which 
doomed the campaign to failure. He played into the 
hands of his artful enemy, who meant Chunar as a 
pitfall for him. The reduction of Chunar could not 
in any way have brought Sher Khan down to his 
knees as he had already removed from this fort the 
families of the Afghans, whose safety concerned him 
giost, A march upon Gaur was sure to undo his 
work of conquest and reanimate his prostrate enemy 
Mahmud Shah. This is the very thing which Sher 
Khan feared most; but, to his great relief, his fear 
was not realized. Elphinstone says, “As Humayun 
marched along the Ganges and made use of that 
river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary 


* Bengal was an unknown region t^i iKera. They naturally 
dreaded another match of 464 miles, encumbered as they were with 
their families 
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for him to begin with the siege of Chunar.” (P. 476). 
But as the military situation then stood, the siege of 
,Chunar was not even a remote necessity. The 
fortress of Chunar no doubt commanded the entrance 
I into south Bihar, by the southern bank of the Ganges. 

^ But this could not prove a hindrance to the Emperor 
who was in firm possession of the territories on the 
northern bank, through which he could with greater 
ease march past Chunar and invade Sher Khan’s 
possessions by crossing the Ganges, either at Benares 
or at Buxar, at his pleasure. Nor can it be contended 
that Chunar in the hands of the Afghans, could in 
any way obstruct the safe passage of the Emperor’s 
fleet down the Ganges along the northern coast. It 
was not a necessity but a tremendous mistake which 
I cost Humayun his empire. 

Siege of Chunar. 

Jauhar says ; — ” His Majesty the Emperor 

reached within 5 k.os of Chunar on the Shah^-harat 
day.” The formal siege probably began on the 
next day, 16th Shaban 944 A.H. (9th January, 
1538.)* “Chunar, a fortress of considerable natural 


* Our MS. dcjee not mention the year (sea p. 21). Stewart’s 
Jauhar commits a mistake by giving 945 A H as the year, 
(Stewart’s translation of Jauhar. p 9), as has b^en shown by 
Elphinstone (Hisfora of India, 6th edition, p 446). who proposes 
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strength is situated on a low range of hills about 
150 feet high on the right bank of the Ganges, which 
forms (better “formed”) a considerable angle at this 
point at the direct distance of 1 8 miles from Benares ; 
its greatest length is about 850 feet (yards?) and its 
breadth varies from 300 to 1 00 feet (yards ?)” {History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army, by 
Captain Arthur Broome, i, 487). The natural 
strength of this fortress must have been rendered all 
the more terrible by artificial defences devised by 
the military genius of Sher Khan, who had been in 
possession of it for 7 years. The capture of such a 
place by storm was next to impossible.* The Mughal 
army comfortably encamped at the foot of Chunar. 
The majority of the soldiers had little duty as the task 
of the reduction of the fortress was left to Rumi Khan 
with his artillery. But Chunar, defended by a brave 


(!5tli Shaban, date of the festival) of 944 A. H. as the probable 
year. Dowson (Elliot, iv 359, foot-note I) supports this date as the 
most probable one This date also fits in with our calculation based 
on data supplied by Gulbadan’s booh. There cannot be any doubt 
that Elphinstone’s date (January 8th, 1538 A. D.) is the correct one. 

* In November, 1764 Major Pemble's storming party consistinff 
of Europeans and Sepoys suffered a repulse with heavy loss at the 
hands of the garrison of SKuia-ud-daulah of Oudh ‘’Large masses 
of stone were rolled down,, .these, bounding along witb great velocity, 
crushed to pieces all those on whom they fell and thu^ the assailants 
were swept down by tens and twenties and hurled bruised and 
stunned to the bottom'*. (Captain A. Broome 489)* 

10 
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garrison, baffled all the skill of the great engineer; 
so the/ siege was protracted for months. 

Achievements of Sher Khan, 

From his mountain retreat at Bahrhunda, Sher 
Khan did not in any way give trouble to the besiegers. 
He had no wish to disturb the repose of the Emperor, 
as he had enough of other work in hand. Besides 
he was encumbered with a large number of women 
and children of his own and of his followers whom 
he found it difficult to accommodate in a small strong- 
hold like Bahrkunda. He had no chance of recover- 
ing his freedom and celerity of movement till he could 
deposit these families, — ^impediment of success in a 
campaign, — ^in a more suitable place. He sent a 
letter with valuable presents to the Rajah of Rohtas, 
stating his distressful condition and asking for quar- 
ters for the families of the Afghans within his fortress. 
He also sent secretly a large sum of money to Chura- 
man, the Naib of the Rajah, to use his influence witli 
his master in securing his consent The Rajah at 
first consented to admit the Afghan families, and 
when this was communicated to Sher Khan he took 
them to the neighbourhood of Rohtas, but the Rajah 
afterwards, changed his mind and retracted his 
promise. Sher Khan next sent a larger sum of money 
(Abbas says six maunds of gold) to Churaman to 
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intercede for him once more. At the same lime he 
threatened to make war upon the Rajah, after having 
made peace with the Emperor, in case of his persistent 
refusal. Churaman, if we are to believe Abbas 
Sarwani, having failed to persuade the Rajah by 
argument, at last threatened him with committing 
suicide : — “If you do not admit his families into the 
fort I will take poison and die at your doors,” 
Churaman was a Brahman; out of the superstitious 
fear of incurring the sin of a Brahman’s death the 
Rajah yielded at last. (See Abbas MS. pp. 1 30-132, 
Elliot, iv. 157-158). 

But Sher Khan meditated treachery at heart. 
When he heard the news, he procured twelve 
hundred litters. Instead of placing women in them he 
put young and active Afghans, in some of them ; 
while in the others some old women were placed. 
The litters containing the old women were started 
foremost. The sentries at the gate of the fort 
examined some of these doolis and found them con- 
taining only old women. “Sher Khan then sent a 
message to the Rajah to represent that the Rajah 
having now satisfied himself that there were only 
women in the litters and as it was highly indecorous 
to expose them to the gaze of the sentries, 
the search ought to be discontinued. The Rajah 
forbade his men to look into the litters. When all 
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the doolis entered the fort, the Afghans seizing theii 
swords, some of them advanced towards the Rajah’s 
house and some of them took their post at the gate. 
Sher Khan who was ready with his troops outside, 
entered the fort through the gate. The Rajah after 
a short resistance fled away through the back door and 
Sher IChan easily became master of the fortress,” 
(Nizamuddin, Ferishta and the MS. Malihzan). 
Abbas Sarwani says, “The commonly received report 
that Sher Khan put Afghans into doolis and sent them 
into the fort as women is altogether erroneous and 
false.” (Elliot, iv. 361). But he fails to tell us clearly 
by what other means the Afghans made their entrance 
into the fort. He gives the following account : “Sher 
Khan had given orders to his men that none should 
go out who once went in. After this Sher Khan him- 
self went in, examined the fort and thanked God for 
giving this fortress into his possession. And he said 
to the guards of the fort ‘You better go to the Rajah 
and say that you cannot remain in the same place 
with the Afghans, or it will be the worse for you'. 
And he ordered his own men if the guards did not 
obey the order to leave the fort, to eject them by 
force.” (Abbas MS. p. I35 = EIliot, iv. 360). All 
this is too Incoherent to be believed. This shows that 

r 

the writer who disbelieved “the commonly received 
report” fails to give a more credible explanation. 
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Abbas says, “I said to Khan-i-azam Muzaffar Khan, 
the son of Jalal Khan, the son of Haibat Khan, ‘It is 
commonly said that Sher Khan took Rohtas by intro- 
ducing the Afghans in covered litters, and you contra- 
dict this story. I do not know whom to believe.’ He 
replied, ‘You know I was with the followers of 
Masnad-i-ala Isa Khan and my family was in Rohtas, 
(and) I accompanied Sher Khan to the hills’.” 
(Elliot,* iv. 361-362). On this denial of Muzaffar 
Khan, Abbas Sarwani disbelieved the current 
story. But to us it seems to have been rejected 
on very insufficient ground. Khan-i-azam’s 
evidence cannot be credited as he was possibly 
one of the persons who participated in the 
adventure. It was not unlikely that the noble Khan 
himself shaved his beard and moustaches, exchanged 
his tu/nan for the veil of his Bibi, and was conveyed 
in a liti er to play the wolf inside the fort. So we are 
unable to accept Abbas Sarwani’s refutation of the 
dooli story.'' 

The rejection of the dooli story does not in any 
way acquit Sher Khan of the charge of treachery. 
This historian, without meaning it, portrays the 
crime rather in a deeper colour though without 
evincing any feeling of aversion. The hypocritical 


* Out MS. (p. 33) altogether omits this. 
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profession of obligations wbicK Abbas puts into the 
mouth of Sher Khan makes Sher Khan’s action more 
unpleasant. We feel all the more inclined to blame 
Sher Khan when we remember that he owed a debt 
of gratitude to the Rajah of Rohtas, for a former 
act of kindness. When he and his brother Nizam 
were driven away from Sasaram, by the troops of 
Muhammad Khan Sur, it was this Rajah of Rohtas 
who gave shelter to Nizam and his families, within 
this fortress, and entertained them with kind hospita- 
lity for 18 months. Sher Khan’s present act was 
certainly not a fair return for the Rajah’s good 
services. However, Sher Khan was faced with some 
practical difficulties which drove him to act ih this 
way. It would have been the height of folly to 
entrust the safety of Afghan families to a weak- 
minded, vacillating Rajah who was completely under 
the influence of an unscrupulous, corrupt and 5 itcedy 
Brahman Naib like Churaman. Churaman might 
have handed over the refugees to Humayun for a 
higher price, or the Rajah himself might hai^ /e felt 
inclined to buy the safety of his fortress and p gosses- 
sions by surrendering them to the Mughals, if^%iey 
had attacked him. Even if the Rajah had good 
intentions, he had no power to defend them against 
the Emperor ; nor was he likely to admit the Afghans 
as his auxiliaries to aid him in the defence. 
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Kohtasgarh is situated on tKe upper course of 
the river Son in an extremely hilly and inaccessible 
region. Its position in the map is 83° long, and 24° 
lat. It is possibly the largest and strongest hill-fort 
in India. Ferishta remarks, “Although the author 
(Md. Qasim Ferishta) has seen many hill forts in 
India he has seen none to compare with that of 
Rohtas.” (Pers. text, p. 226.) 

It is a monument of great Hindu antiquity. 
Tradition carries its origin back to the days of Rajah 
Harish Chandra and his son Rohitashwa ; the fort is 
said to have derived its name from the latter. Its 
natural strength was such that no enemy however 
powerful could hope to take it by open force. The 
following extract from Martin will corroborate the 
truth of Ferishta’s remark ; — “(Rohtasgarh) occupies 
a part of the table-land about four miles from east 
to west and five miles from north to south ; but among 
the natives it is usually reckoned 28 miles round, and 
following the windings of the hill, it may be so. The 
area is very hilly and much of the surface consists 

of bare rocks A deep and wide recess, called 

Kariyari Kho, separates it from the table-land to the 
north and a branch of the recess, called Guluriya 
Kho, separates it from the table-land on the west, 
leaving only between its south end and the rock that 
Overhangs' the Son, (which flows by the eastern side 
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of the fort) a rocky neck of about 200 yards wide. 
The two sides of this neck are perpendicular and the 
sides of the whole circumference are not only every- 
where exceedingly steep, but in most places have in 
some part of their height, a perpendicular rock from 

50 to 150 feet high Rajaghat towards the 

south, which is the easiest ascent is a very steep and 
long hill, and even there it has been necessary for a 
very considerable way to ascehd a perpendicular rock 
by means of a stair. The works even there are 
numerous and strong ; and being scarcely visible 
from below, in all probability could have been little 
affected by cannon.” (Martin’s Eastern India, i. 
434-435). It was a coveted prize worth securing by 
treachery. Sher Khan was the first Muslim conquer- 
or of the fort; he not only secured a safe retreat for 
the Afghan families but also came into possession of 
the vast treasures which had been accumulated there 
for ages by the Hindu kings. This place fell into 
his hands probably in the beginning of March, 1538. 
‘‘He left there his women and children, with his 
eldest son Adil Khan, and Qutb Khan and he himself 
wandered about from place to place.” (Abbas = 
Elliot, iv. p. 362). Ahmad Yadgar, the author of 
Tarikh-iSalatin-i-Ajaghana, says, that during this 
time, i.e., after the capture of Rohtas, Sher Khan 
undertook an expedition against the RajaH of Jhar- 
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kKand in order to get possession of a white elephant 
called Syam Chander (see Elliot, iv. 362, foot-note I). 
Though the object of the expedition is unworthy 
of credence, the fact of his undertaking an expedition 
may be true. Jharkhand is the mountainous tract 
of Chota Nagpur extending eastward from the south 
of Rohtas up to the borders of the Birbhum district. 
Sher Khan probably occupied himself in leading 
punitive expeditions against the surrounding hill- 
tribes, who might have otherwise fell inclined to 
disturb the new occupant of Rohtas. Possibly he 
also reconnoitred the hilly regions lying to the east 
of Rohtas to open another route from this fort to the 
south of the Mungir district, in order to secure a line 
of retreat for his army operating in Bengal, through 
the Jharkhand route to his new base, Rohtas, as the 
grand road along the southern bank of the Ganges 
was likely to be blocked by the Mughals. 

The Capture of Gaur. 

Jalal Khan and Khawas Khan whom Sher Khan 
had left in Bengal in December 1537, went on main- 
taining a close blockade of the capital. They seem 
to have made occasional attempts at storming the 
fort. Khawas Khan senior was drowned in the ditch 
of the fort of Gaur. (Elliot, iv. 359.) The accident 
may have occurred in the course of one of these 
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attempts. When this news was, conveyed to Sher 
Khan he appointed Khawas Khan’s younger brother, 
Sahib Khan,* to his brother’s command and bestowed 
upon him his elder brother’s title of Khawas Khan. 
At this time Rumi Khan also was making strenuous 
exertions to take the fort of Chunar. It was feared 
that the fort would not hold out longerf and there 
was a likelihood of the Emperor’s going to Bengal 
after its fall. So the new commander was given 
urgent instructions to press the siege more vigorously 
and to reduce Gaur without delay. 

The new general proved himself worthy of his 
master’s choice. His arrival at Gaur was marked by 
a determined effort to storm the fort. Gaur had 
stood a siege ever since from the beginning of 
November, 1537 if not longer; so about this time 
(end of March, 1 538) the besieged began to feel the 
pinch of scarcity. Mahmud Shah evacuated the city 
and retreated towards North Bihar. The Afghans 
entered the capital of Bengal on the 6th Zilqada 944 
A.H.J (April 6, 1 538 A.D), With it ended the 
independent monarchy of Medieval Bengal. 
Mahmud Shah was pursued very closely and com- 

■* Elliot MS. has a different reading : — Musahib Khan (Elliot, 
iv 359). 

t This differs from Abbas ; for reasons see, T arih1x4-Shet 
Shahi in the appendix. 

t See Riaz‘US-Salaiin, English Transl., p. 139. 
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pelled to fight a battle in which he was defeated and 
seveiely wounded. He, however, made his escape, 
and sailed in a boat towards Hajipur (opposite Patna) 
with the intention of going to the presence of the 
Emperor Humayun. Jalal Khan sent an account of 
the victory to his father and was noble-hearted enough 
to attribute it to his colleague Khawas Khan,* though 
he hr i a hitch with that general at the beginning. 

Fall of Chunar and Peace-Negotiations. 

Sher Khan had abundantly stocked the fort of 
Chuirar with food-stuff and ammunition which i re- 
cluded all chance of Its reduction by starvation. But 
the garrison through their own fault — a weakness of 
heart — rendered their own situation untenable and 
caused its fall into the hands of the Mughals. "Hrey 
were not overcome by the valour and skill, but 
deceived by an artifice of Rumi Khan. The follow- 
ing story of the capture of the fortress, as told by 
jauhar, bears the stamp uf truth. He says ; — “Rumi 
Khan then debated with himself how he could find 
out the exact condition of the fortress, what bastion 
{harj) he ought to attack and on which side he shoilld 
mine. He had a slave named Khalalat (our MS. 

* Flora this time onward he had a brilliant military career under 
Sher Shah whose right-hand man and best general he became, 
There was indeed "none like him for intrepidity and liberality’*^ 
among the Afghans, as Abbas says (See Elliot, iv. 360). 
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writes Kalanal) whom in furtherence of his plan he 
so flogged that the weals were visible upon his body. 
He then directed him to go into the fortress and 
say that he was the slave of Rumi Khan and that his 
master had so beaten him v/ithout any cause that he 
had fled and sought protection with them. So, he 
was to And out the particulars of the fort and return. 
When the Afghans saw his condition and the marks 
of chastisement plainly visible on his body, they 
believed him and strove to heal his wounds. One 
day the slave proposed to the Afghans, that if they 
saw no objection they should show him the defences 
of the fortress and he would advise as to the best 
means of resisting the guns Rumi Khan had planted, 
so that the garrison might be safe. The Afghans 
did so and explained to him confidently the condition 
of the fort in every place in order to know what steps 
should be taken for proper defence and remedy. 
After staying for a few days in the fortress and 
making observations, the slave made his escape and 
returned to his master whom he acquainted with the 
exact condition of the fortress. He advised him to 
attack the bastion on the river side and construct a 
mine on that side. Rumi Khan brought his largest 
gun {deg \glan) and planted it against the bastion 
of the river side and destroyed it, surrounded the fort 
and placed various officers in charge of other trenches. 
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Then Rumi Khan sought His Majesty’s permission 
to construct a lofty tower (on boats) by means of 
which he proposed to cut the garrison off from the 
water and prevent them from being able to maintain 
life. The royal order was given to him to do what 
he deemed expedient. Under this authority he 
employed himself for some months* in constructing 
a battery upon three boats so high that it over-topped 
the whole fort. When the battery was completed, 
he sought the royal authority to move his battery and 
bring it close to the fortress ; and to order the soldiers 
to attack the fort from four quarters and keep up the 
fight till victory would be gained. Permission being 
given, the battery was pushed to the side of the fort 
and a general attack was delivered on all sides ; the 
battle raged till midnight. Although seven hundred 
Mughals were killed and in spite of their utmost 
effort, the fort was not captured. The opponents bj^^ 
their fire smashed one portion of the battery. Early j 
in the morning the battery was again put together.! 
The Afghans saw that the assailants were resolute andj 
vigorous, and the Emperor and his nobles would take j 
the fort to-day or to-morrow ; so they proposed terms! 
of peace. They consented to surrender the fort ifl 
the Emperor gave his word, (promising the safety of 


* Stewart'a Jauhar (p. 10). 
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the garrison). The Emperor gave them assurahce of 
safety and took possession of the fort.”* (MS 
pp. 21-24; see Elliot, v. 139-140.) 

I But the sanctity of the Emperor’s promise of 
safely was violated by Rumi Khan who cut off hotK 
hands of three hundred gunners. They fell a victim 
to Rumi Khan’s professional jealousy, as Elphitistone 
(p. 447) says “either to disable them for the future 
or in revenge for the loss they had occasioned,” 

Humayuns match upon Bahrkpnda, 

A few days after the fall of Chunar, the Ertiperor 
ordered a march towards Benares, and encamped in 
rfie nefgfiiratrni'icroa! ojf rfiait cfiy. By ihk rime, 5fiet 

* Elliot’s extracts from Jauhar (v. 139), say, that the. attack 

was kept up till tntd-day . while our MS says "Midnight.” Stewart 
says, “The floating battery was impelled during the ni'ghi nc.rosa the 
river.” (P. 10). The night-attack is more probable as our h^S, says, 
Ail Persian historians including Jauhar are unanimous in saying that 
Chunar fell after a siege of six months. The siege began a% Jauhar 
himself says on the 8th or 9th of January, 1538. So aecovding to 
them it should have fallen at the end of June. But this leaves no 
time for subsequent negotiations with Sher Khan, Humayun’s match 
towards Bengal and his stay of time months there (as lauhiir saya), 
ZVz months' waiting at Chaunsa before the battle of Chaun^a (June 
27th 1539) So this round figure of 6 months cannot Ije true, 
According logout calculation this event cannot happen later than the 
middle of May, 1338, Abbas Sarwani's statement that Chtmar fell 
before the capture of Gaur by the Afghans is ahsoliftely wrtmg. So 
we have rejected it. 
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Khan loo had returned from Rohtas and jharkhand 
to Bahrkunda with the object of studying the inten- 
tions of the Emperor. When Humayun heard that 
Bengal had already been conquered by Sher Khan, 
he decided upon a march against Bahrkunda and 
Rohtas. (jauhar MS. p. 25 = Stewart’s trans., p. 11 .) 

Jauhar says* “When the imperial army reached 
the neighbourhood of the fort of Bahrkunda, His 
Majesty sent Fazl Husain Turkoman as an envoy 
commanding Sher Khan ‘to send the chattar (royal 
umbrella), throne and treasure of Bengal to the 
imperial presence, and to give up the kingdom of 
Bengal and the fort of Rohtas to the servants of his 
Imperial Majesty.’ Sher Khan was promised in 
return the fort of Chunar, Jaunpur or any other place 
he liked. Sher Khan did not agree (to give up 
Bengal) and said ‘I have laboured hard for five or 
six years to conquer Bengal ; many soldiers of mine 
have been killed there. How can I give up Bengal ?’ 
In the meantime a dutiful letter came from the king of 
Bengal, representing that His Majesty should m^irch 
stage by stage to Garhi. No sooner did His Majesty 


* Jauhar (MS pp 25-26 =Stewart, p II) commits a geographical 
error by saying that the Emperor reached the river Son, on his 
way to Bahrkunda The river Son is nearly 70 miles east of the 
river Karmanasha, to the West of which Bahrkunda lies The river Son 
18 here undoubtedly a mistake for the KarmanaBha 
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hear (the contents) of the letter than he began his, 
inarch. Mian Fazl Husain returned and told His 
Majesty that Sher Khan refused to obey the farman 
and was marching behind the hills towards Bengal.” 
[Jauhar MS. p. 26 = Stewart’s trans., pp. 11-12,] 

Abbas Sarwani gives a different version of the 

negotiations : “Sher Khan said to the envoy 

’ ‘If the Emperor will abandon all designs upon 
Bengal, 1 shall surrender Bihar unto him and make 
I it over to whomsoever he will depute and shall agree 
Uo the same boundaries of Bengal as existed in Sultan 
Sikandar’s time ; and I shall send all the ensigns of 
royalty, as the umbrella, throne, etc. to the Emperor, 
and shall yearly send him ten lakhs of Rupees from 
Bengal, But let the Emperor return towards Agra,’ 
The envoy came back to Humayun and reported what 
Sher Khan had proposed. Humayun gave a horse 
and a splendid special khilat to the envoy for delivery 
to Sher Khan ; and directed him to say that his pro- 
posals were accepted and he should not delay in put- 
ting them to execution.” The vakil came back to Sher 
Khan and gave him the horse and dress and told him 
what the Emperor had said. 

“But three days after this despatch the envoy of 
Sultan Mahmud, rX|iler of Bengal, came to the 
Emperor’s presence 'and made the following com- 
munication ‘The Afghans have seized 'the fort of 
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Gaur but most of the country is yet in my possession ; 
let not your Majesty trust to Sher Khan’s promises, 
but march towards these parts and before they have 
established and strengthened themselves, expel them 
from the country and altogether suppress this revolt. 

1 also shall join you and they are not powerful enough 
to oppose you. As soon as Im heard this request of 
Sultan Mahmud, the Emperor ordered his victorious 
standards to be set in motion towards Bengal, and 
afterwards he ordered Khan-i-IChanan Yusuf Khail, 
the Barlas chiefs and some other nobles to go on in 
advance and with their force in battle array to move 
towards the hills of Bahrkunda, where Sher Khan 
was. When Sher Khan heard this news he entirely 
gave up all trust in the promises and faith of 

Humayun he gave the envoy of Humayun a 

parting present and dismissed him. The force he 
had with him Sher Khan sent to Rohtas and he him- 
self with a few horsemen, in order that he might not 
be traced, set off from that place towards Gaur 
secretly.” (Abbas MS. 138-1 43 = Elliot, iv. 362- 
364.) 

These two passages are in substantial agreement, 
though Abbas makes the Emperor’s act of injustice 
more glaring. But even Jauhajr’s statement points 
out the unfair dealing' of Humayun. Accepting 
Jauhar’s version of the affairs, we see fliat before the 
11 
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■envoy returned and made known to him the result of 
the negotiations Humayun began his march towards 
Bengal, instantly on getting the letter of Mahmud 
Shah. So, at the time of his march he did not know 
that Sher Khan had refused his terms. When he 
actually made this hostile move he left no room for 
a compromise even if Sher Khan had submitted to 
his extravagant demands. Sher Khan’s refusal had 
little to do with Humayun’s change of mind. So the 
Emperor was undoubtedly responsible for making a 
compromise impossible. The essential truth of the 
statement of Abbas is borne out by the testimony of 
Gulbadan who says, “His Majesty was considering 
this (Sher Khan’s asking for a place) when the king* 
of Gaur Bangala came wounded and a fugitive. For 
this reason he gave no attention (to Sher Khan), but 
marched towards Gaur Bangala.” [Humayun-Nama, 
p. 133.) Here also we find that Humayun refused 
to come to a reasonable compromise, and at least 
cancelled an understanding, even if he did not perfi- 
diously act contrary to his plighted word, as Abbas 
Sarwani represents him to have done. 


/fs fatal consequence. 

Indeed the Empemr acted most unwisely by 

*Tkis 18 not true Mahmud Shafi''-,roet Humayun at Muner on 
the Son. 
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recklessly throwing away the chance of ending, by an 
honourable peace, a quarrel which he himself had 
provoked. It was evident that he was unequal to 
the task of subduing his bold and cunning adversary. 
No sooner did he threaten to deprive Sher Khan of 
Chunar than his adversary established himself in a 
far more impregnable position. Humayun could not 
force a pitched battle on him to make his military 
superiority felt. There was no capital or other 
important base of the enemy, the reduction of which 
would humiliate him; it appeared as if Sher Khan 
was ready to retreat to the farthest end of the inacces- 
sible hilly region which stretches as far as Central 
India. In spite of his loss of Chunar, he had the 
advantage on the whole. 

Sher Khan certainly deserves high praise for his s 
moderation and submissive attitude to the Emperor. ' 
We see that he yielded every point except the cession 
of Bengal. He consented to surrender the umbrella 
and the throne of the king of Bengal, to give up Bihar 
— this meant the surrender of his valuable acquisi- 
tion, Rohtas, as demanded by the Emperor. As 
regards Bengal, he proposed the fairest possible 
conditions. He consented to hold it as a vassal of 
the Emperor “and to pay^ tribute for it. In short, 
Sher Khan was ready tp retire beyond the farthest 
limit of the? Emperor’s dominion and had as yet no 
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intention of declaring independence of the Emperor. 
TEe cause of Sher KLaii’s submissive attitude was his 
diffidence in bis own power. He naturally enter- 
tained an awe for the imperial power and a terror of 
Mughal armies. He was never willing to come into 
conflict with the Emperor if he could help it. 

With Humayun’s march towards Bengal, the 
struggle between him and Sher Khan assumed a 
different character. Hitherto the Emperor had some 
justice on his side and no one could blame him very 
much for his attempt at the subjugation of an over- 
powerful vassal, which was necessary in the interests 
of the safety of his Empire. That object was accom- 
plished as soon as Sher Khan consented to surrender 
every inch of ground which the Emperor could claim 
as his own by the utmost stretch of the word 
“dominion”. There cannot be a more perfect sub- 
mission of a vassal than his willingness to surrender 
his fief altogether, as Sher Khan proposed to do. If 
Sher Khan had tried to set himself up as an in- 
dependent ruler in Bengal, the Emperor might have 
had some excuse for carrying on further hostilities to 
dislodge him from that place. But Humayun’s 
determination to expel him horn that province in spite 
of his submission and his uncompromising attitude* 


’ Humayun’e impatience to wait for tKe result of his embas^ 
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show that the Emperor aimed at nothing short of the 
absolute annihilation of Sher Khan. So the fact 
stands out that Sher Khan continued the war with his 
liege lord, not for aggression or independence but for 
self '■defence, when driven at bay by his uncom- 
promising sovereign. 

But for Humayun’s march upon Bengal Sher 
Khan would never have become the Emperor of 
Delhi ; he would have died, at the most, an in- 
dependent king of Bengal. When he was once forced 
to contend with his august suzerain, he found himself 
the abler man and pushed his advantage to the 
utmost. This eventful march probably began in the 
first week of June, 1 538. 

Race for the capital of Bengal. 

‘ ‘Sher Khan, on receiving the information of 
this expedition [of Humayun, towards Bengal] sent 
the greater part of his troops towards Rohtas, He 
himself with about five hundred cavalry slipped away 
in the direction of Gaur.” (Dorn, p. 112.) Humayun, 
sent a pursuing column to chase him, but Sher Khan 
by making a detour evaded pursuit and placed him- 
self behind his pursuers. He remained concealed in 
the hills of Sasaram, and sent spies to the camp of 


shows that heswas reluctant to abide by his own tetms even such as 
giving Chtinat, Jaunpur, etc to Sher Khan. 
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iJKe Emperor in order to ascertain the movements of 
the Emperor. The pursuing column thinking that 
Sher Khan was still flying before them, dashed for- 
ward till they reached Muner on the Son. Here 
they halted for the arrival of the rest of the army 
under the Emperor. The Emperor soon reached 
Muner where the fugitive Bengal king Mahmud 
Shah met him. The unfortunate monarch was com- 
forted by the princely magnanimity and courtesy of 
Humayun, who promised to restore him to his 
kingdom.”* (Jauhar MS. p. 27.) 


Dispositions of the Mughal army at Muner. 

As the regions east of Muner (on the Son) had 
not been previously traversed by Mughal armies and 
the whereabouts of Sher Khan were unknown to 
them, extreme caution was required in further 
advance. Several distinguished nobles such as 
Muyyid Beg, Jahangir Beg, etc. were ordered to 


*AV)bas Sarwani (Elliot, iv. 354) says, *‘(At Muner) they brought 
Sultan Mahmud to the Emperor, who did not receive him hindiy 
or pay him the respect he had anticipated, so that Sultan Mahmud 
repented that he had come and shortly afterwards died ftom extreme 
grief." Dorn, (p 112) echoes the words of Abbas But they are not 
just. Humayun though a bad king was undoubtedly a good man. 
He was incapable of such discourtesy. As a matter of fact Mahmud 
Shah died of grief aftei hearing the news of the slaughCar of his sons 
hy Jala! Khan 
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march in advance with a division of 3,000 horsemen. 
They were always to keep themselves seven or eight 
Jjos ahead of the main body under the Emperor. 
Mirza Hindal was made to cross the Ganges [at 
Muner ? ] with his division and to move on to Hajipur 
(opposite Patna) marching along the opposite bank 
(Elliot, iv. 363). By such dispositions the Emperor 
probably expected to intercept the retreat of the 
Afghan army from Bengal. In this manner the 
Mughal army moved on eastward as far as Patna, 
without being molested by Sher Klian. 

Sher Khan had all along been coming behind 
the imperial army without showing himself. The 
careful dispositions of the Mughal army at Muner con- 
vinced him of the necessity of his reaching Bengal 
before the Emperor and extricating his army from 
its difficult situation. So he marched rapidly through 
the interior of the country to put himself ahead of the 
Mughal advanced guard. A few miles east of Patna, 
the Mughal advanced guard received an alarm by the 
reported presence of Sher Khan. “When the 
Emperor reached Patna, and the division which was 
seven kps in advance of him had not yet reached their 
halting ground, their scouts came to a village where 
they saw some horsemen in a garden. They asked 
of one of the villagers whose those horsemen were? 
He replied, “It is Sher Khan himself.” “The 
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advanced party, when they heard ihe name of Sher 
Khan, became so alarmed that they never examined 
what amount of force he had with him hut returned 
and told Muyyid Beg that ‘ ‘Sher Khan was encamped 
at such and such a village.” Muyyid was of opinion 
that Sher Khan was there to offer battle and sent to 
the Emperor to ask for orders, and encamped where 
he was, sending out a party of scouts to bring intelli- 
gence. But in the meanwhile Sher Khan left the 
village and rode away towards Mungir. When the 
scouts returned with their news, ‘‘it was nearly even- 
ing and on this account they delayed the pursuit of 
Sher Khan.” (Abbas MS. pp. 1 44-1 45 — Elliot, iv. 
365.) 

Sher Khan had indeed a narrow escape on that 
day. The Mughals emboldened by the discovery of 
• the smallness of his followers, kept up a hot pursuit 
from the next day. The distance between the pur- 
suer and the pursued diminished daily. At one time 
he was saved by the heroism and self-sacrifice of an 
Afghan chief named Saif Khan Acha-Khail Sarwani 
and his three hundred tribesmen, who are said to have 
held up the Mughal pursuing column for several 
hours at a place called Gugarghar.* “Sher Khan, 


*We are unable to identify the place. The context shows that 
the place is to the west of Mungir. 
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taking with him the families of Saif Khan, made his 
way to Mungir. Here he ordered Shujaat Khan to 
evacuate Mungir and retire to the fort of Gidhore 
[Elliot’s MS. reads Ghari] , while he himself embark- 
ing in a swift sailing boat went down the river towards 
Gaur.” (Abbas MS. p. 149=Elliot, iv. 367.) 
Niamatullah (Dorn’s History of the Afghans, p. 113) 
says that the voyage lasted two nights. The distance 
between Mungir and Maldah is 148 miles, by inland 
navigation, according to Rennelh The usual rate of 
going with the stream (the Ganges) from the begin- 
ning of June to the end of October is from 50 to 
70 miles in a day of twelve hours.” (Rennelh) So 
it is very likely that in 36 hours — the first night* and 
the next day and night — ^he reached Gaur (end of 
June, 1538), supposing the boat travelled at the rate 
of 5 miles an hour, for 30 hours — 6 hours being added 
for cooking food, etc. by the boatmen. Having 
arrived at Gaur, Sher Khan despatched his son Jalal 
Khan, Haji Khan Batni, and several other nobles at 
the head of several thousand troops to defend the 
Pass of Teliagarhi. “Sher Khan gave particular in- 
structions to both commanders, to block up that 
defile ; and to post guns upon a height from whence 


* Sher fCl^n must have embarked in the darkness of tire night, 
to conceal his movement. 
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they might keep Humayun in awe J-|e 

further ordered them by no means to abandon their 
position or to engage in battle with the Mughals." 
(Dorn, p. 114.) 

The Mughal army reached Colgong* (Kahal- 
gram, jauhar MS., p. 28), in pursuit of Sher Khan. 
The Emperor pitched his camp at that place and sent 
forward Jahangir Quli Beg and several other officers 
to capture Garhi (or Teliagarhi). The Mughal 
advanced party, found Jalal Khan already occupying 
Garhi with a strong force. Several days having 
passed in vain without any impression being made 
upon this place, the Mughals encamped in front of 
the pass. “Jalal Khan proposed to attack it (the 
Van of the Emperor’s army), but other chiefs dis- 
suaded him, saying that he had not been sent by 
Sher Khan to risk an engagement, and that he ought 
merely to hold the pass. Jalal Khan did not assent 
to their counsel but leaving 1 ,000 horse to hold Garhi 
and advancing himself with 6,000 men attacked the 
imperialists and after a sharp action defeated them.” 
(Abbas MS. p, 150=EllIot, iv. 167.) 

Niamatullah says that this victory was gained by 
making a sudden sally upon the Mughals. “The 


*Situated on ibe southern bank of the Ganges 'It is 23 jniW 
west of Teliagarhi. 
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next morning the Mughals, according to their custom , 
ran their horses and retreated to their tents where 
they put off their armour and unsaddled their horses ; 
the privates went out to forage, whilst the officers 
reposed on the cushion of idleness. Noon had 
approached when the Afghans, opening the gate in 
the defile sallied forth.* A few only of the Mughals 
whose horses were near at hand mounted and put 
themselves in an attitude of defence ; but the greater 
part being disconcerted in the extreme turned their 
faces to flight. The action nevertheless proved to 

be of the most obstinate nature The whole 

camp of the Mughals, luggages, horses and elephants 
etc. fell into the hands of the victors ; and all, with 
the exception of a very small number (of the 
Mughals), were slain.” (Dorn’s History of the 
Afghans, p, 115.) 

This first victory over the Mughals was gained 
,p^ deflanre of the command of Sher Khan. But its 
moral effect was immense. The Afghans were 
animated with courage and self-confidence, at the 


*Jauhar (Stewarl’s trans p 12), says “while they were endeavour- 
ing to find a passage through the hills Jalal Khan made a sally, 
surprised the camp and killed a number of brave officers and men.” 
It is very likely that Jalal Khan fell upon the Mughals while they were 
searching for another route through the Rajmahal hills. Our MS, doe® 
not say so The passage is confusing (MS. p. 27). 
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initial success of their arms. The prestige of the 
MughaJ arms was lowered! and the awe of the 
Emperor’s might diminished somewhat in the hearts 
of the Afghans. 

Jauhar says, “When this news reached the 
Emperor he became sad ; several nobles who escaped 
in safety arrived at Kahalgram before His Majesty, 
who ordered a march (towards Garhi). By the grace 
of God, the rain began to pour,* but several hours 
after it ceased ; various kinds of tents {chadars, 
khimas and sarapardas) were laid out (in the new 
encampment before Garhi). The Emperor appointed 
Haji Muhammad Beg to procure intelligence about 
Garhi and Jalal Khan.” (Jauhar MS. p. 28.) 

Mirra Hindal, who with his division had been 
marching along the northern bank might have been 
able to compel Jalal Khan to retire from Garhi and 
Sher Kbau from Gaur by a bold and strategic move 
upon the capital by the road along that bank. But 
Humayun had unwisely withdrawn that division and 
sent away Mirza Hindal to Agra from Munglr. 
{Tabakat-i-Akhari, Elliot, v. 201 , Pers. text p. 200.) 

Jalal Khan strongly fortified the pass of Garhi 
and kept back the imperial army. In the meanwhile 
Sher Khan completed his arrangements for the 


*Abba8 also says, "The night after the action it rained hard " 
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evacuation of Gaur. The Portuguese historians say, 
“Sher Khan burnt* and pillaged the city of Gaur 
and took possession of 60 millions in gold.” 
(Campos, History of the Portuguese, p, 40.) The 
burning and pillaging had been probably completed 
before Sher Khan’s arrival at Gaur, by his son, the 
cruel and savage warrior Jalal Khan, who had been 
in unrestrained exercise of authority in that city for 
nearly three months (April to June, 1 538). Wanton 
destruction was opposed to the nature of Sher Khan. 
However, he set out with his rich spoils on his journey 
to Rohlas, Having crossed the Ganges, he entered 
the district of Birbhum through which lay the Jhar- 
khand route to Rohtas. He sent instructions to his 
son to evacuate Garhi when he should reach Sherpurf 
and to join him with the rest of the army, at that 
place. {Ak.harnama, i. 334.) jalal Khan acted 
accordingly. One night he slipped away from Garhi 


*This mistake is due to the fact that the Portuguese historians 
believed that during the last campaign against Mahmud Shah, Sher 
Khan had been all along in Bengal. This however, was not the 
fact. 

th is situated in the modern Birbhum district. This place ia 
about 16 miles due West of Kasimbazar. It was very probably visited 
by Sher Khan in 1536 in the course of his journey through Jharkhand 
into Bengal Riaz-xis-Salatin says : — “Sher Khan on hearing the 
approach of the imperial forces fled towards Radh (Western Bengal) 

and from thence towards the jungles of Jharkhand (Eng trans. 

p. 112). 
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with his forces. The Mughal scouts, Haji Muham- 
mad Qaqshal and Mughal Beg, discovered it at mid- 
night and brought the happy news to the Emperor. 
Humayun ordered an immediate march to take pos- 
session of Garhi, (see Jauhar MS. p. 28). Within 
four* days, marching proudly through “the gate of 
Bengal” (Gaihi) the Emperor entered triumphantly 
into its capital, (middle of July, 1538), while almost 
simultaneously Sher Khan effected his escape from 
it through the back-door, (Jharkhand route). 

Sher Khan threaded his way to Rohtas through 
the jungles of Jharkhand as best he could. This 
leading an army encumbered with rich spoils through 
a pathless wilderness, intersected by innumerable 
mouirtain streams swollen by the rains, was no mean 
achievement of his generalship. He reached Rohtaa 
probably in the middle of September, 1 538. With 

*Abbas Sarwani (MS. p 151). Niamatullab (Dorn, p 115) 
Jauhar (MS. p 28) and several other minor authorities agree in 
saying that Sher Khan recalled Jalal Khan when he ‘reached' Rohtas 
This IS a great error. The distance between Gaut and Rohtaa u 
about 450 miles by the most moderate calculations. Encumbered as 
he was with heavy luggage, he would not reach Rohtas within two 
montlrs through the jungles of Jharhhand in the height of the rains 
But Abhas himself says that Jalal Khan was at Garhi for one month 
only (See Elliot, iv. 367) According to our calculation based on 
the data supplied by Jauhar, the Mughal army could not be delayed at 
Garhi more than twenty days; Sherpur, about 120 miles from Garhi, 
is the moat probable place of rendejivoua 
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s 

the returnvof autumn, he began a campaign which 
shook the Mughal Empire in India to its very founda- 
tions. He determined to compensate himself for the 
loss of Bengal by wresting the province of jaunpur 
from Humayun and to draw him off from Bengal by 
threatening the safety of his imperial capital Agra. 
He laid his plan with consummate forethought. 
Khawas Khan was sent towards Bihar and Mungir to 
re-establish his authority in those regions, but mainly 
for the purpose of watching the movements of the 
Emperor in Bengal, fearing that Humayun might 
come suddenly upon him while engaged abroad. 

Sher Khan himself crossed the Ganges and be- 
sieged Benares. “He soon took it and put to death 
Mir Fazli, the governor.” {AJibarnama, i. 336.) 
Sher Khan was actuated by the bitterest feelings of 
enmity towards the Mughals; his conduct towards 
enemy combatants is marked from this time onwards 
by merciless fury. He was after all a Pathan who 
never forgets and forgives an injury. He bore in 
jtnind the amputation of the hands of his gunners at 
Chunar despite the Emperor’s promise of safety. He 
put to the sword the greater part of the Mughals found 
at Benares* (see Abbas, Elliot, iv. 368). 

* JauKar says Sher Khan killed aaVen hundred Mughals (MS 
p. 29) but he does not say where Probably they were slaughtered 
at Benares. 
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From Benares he went to jaunpur aird ^taid siege 
to it. Baba Beg Jalair, the governor off Jaunpur,* 
strongly fortified the place and bravely Weld out. He 
sent messengers to Agra and Gaur adHng for relief. 
“Sher Khan sent Haibat Khan ^azi, ^alal Khan 
Jalu, Sarmast Khan Sarwani apd^other chiefs against 
Bahraichf and they drove out the Mughals from those 
parts.” (Abbas, Elliot iv. 368.) Without wait- 
ing for the reduction of jaunpur. She|f Khan over- 
ran the whole country as far as QaPauj. Abbas 
says, “Every governor on the part of the Emperor 
Humayun, throughout the whole country, who 
offered any opposition was killed or was defeated 


* Abbas says that the Governor of Jaunpur was killed. This 
is not true, Baha Beff Jalair joined Humayun at Chaunsa (See 
Gulbadan’s Hntnayun-Nama, Irans. by Mrs. Bcveridse, p. 135), 
Abbas probably confounds “'Yusuf Beg son of Ibrahim Beg Cabuq" 
with Baba Begs Yusuf Beg another Mughal chief, was killed by 
J41al Khan in a fight in the neighbourhood of Jaunpur (see Akhar- 
naina, i 336). 

fBahraich is an important place in Oudh, 70 miles north of 
Faizabad, and lies m 82° long.. 27° 51' lat. This detachment was 
sept to overrun Oudh districts and probably North Bihar also, 
Abbas says that this detachment reached as far as the city of 
Sambhal, 80 miles east of Delhi, situated in 78° S" lat. But as a 
matter of fact the Afghans never penetrated so far. The imperial- 
ists admit that Sher Khan took possession of the country as far as 
Qanauj and there is no reason to doubt its truth. Besides it is not 
alscj, very likely that the same detachment of troops marched east- 
ward as fat as Bahraich, and then turning westward, raached Sambhal 
by making so wide a curve 
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and diiven out of the country.” (Elliot, iv. 368.) 
Here and there, a few Mughal commandants held 
out, but they were in a state of siege and their reduc- 
tion was only a question of time. The authority of 
the Emperor on the whole came to an end beyond 
the Doab. Sher Khan, without carrying on indiscri- 
minate plunder of the whole country, conducted him- 
self like a legitimate sovereign and appointed officers 
in the country who ‘‘collected the revenue of both the 
autumn and spring harvests of these parts.”* (Elliot, 
iv. 368.) This was undoubtedly a novel and humane 
way of enriching himself without wasting the country. 
A few cities may have been plundered by his lieute- 
nants, but the peasantry was spared. The wrath of 
Sher Khan raged furiously against the Mughals and 
not against the humble peasantry who had perforce 
submitted to them ; ‘For’_, said, he, ‘the cultivators 
are blameless, they submit to those in power.” 
(Elliot, iv. 422 = MS. Abbas, p. 262.) Two Important 
places, Chunar and Jaunpur, only held out against 
Sher Khan ; both these places were besieged closely. 
The IV|u.ghals were panic-struck; those who were at 
Agra gave the Emperor up for lost, and those who 
were in Bengal realized that their happy abode of 


* Sher Khan was Jn possession ol the whole country from the 
beginning of October, 1538, to the end of February, 1539. Tlt« 
instalments of revenue-collection usually fall within this period. 

12 
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pleasure and revelry was turned into a prison from 
wKich there was little chance of escape. Sher 
advanced towards Agra, but the news of Humayun’s 
departure from Gaur held him back. 

Humayun having made his entry into Gaur 
(middle of July, 1538) repaired and cleansed the city, 
and obliterated the ravages of war. The opium- 
eating monarch took a special fancy for it and re- 
named it Jinnatabad {Taba]iat~i-A\bari in Elliot, v. 
201) or the ‘Paradise City.’ He divided the province 
of Bengal among his nobles. During his stay of nine 
months in Bengal he indulged in such repose and 
idleness that after one month nobody could see him. 
He always kept himself confined in the harem. 
(Jauhar MS. p. 29 = Stewart p. 13.) The great offi- 
cers and the soldiers imitated their royal master, and 
gathering materials of enjoyment and pleasure set to 
regale themselves. Valour oozed out of the hardy 
veterans of Central Asia in the moist plains of Bengal, 
as Capua sapped the energy of the fiery Africans of 
the great Hannibal. 

About the end of December, 1538 A.D., the 
news of Sher Khan’s victories disturbed the repose 
of the Emperor. He woke up, but could not believe 
his ears. “When His Majesty heard this news, he 
did not believe at all that affairs could take such a 
turn; (he asked) “how could Sher Khan dare so 
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much?” (Jauhar MS. 29.) However, the Emperor 
showed some inclination to return to his capital. He 
called a private assembly of his nobles to decide to 
whom the charge of Bengal should be g’ven. ‘ ‘His 
Majesty said ‘Zahid Beg* often urges me to promote 
him. It will be better if he be made the governor of 

Bengal’ Zahid Beg in that very assembly said : 

— ‘What, could you find no other place to kill me in 
than Bengal?’” (Jauhar MS. pp. 29-30.) Humayun 
was highly Incensed towards him and resolved to 
punish Zahid Beg severely. But this made the case 
worse. Zahid Beg seduced Haji Muhammad Koki (?) 
and Zandar Beg from the path of loyalty, and these 
three men fled away to Agra. Having reached Agra,i 
they tempted Mirza Hindal to assume royal prero- 
gatives and made him kill Shaikh Balilul, who had 
been sent there to urge Mirza Hindal to march to the 
relief of Jaunpur. Mirza Hindal read the l^hutba in 
his name, and instead of marching to the relief of 
Jaunpur, went off towards Delhi and besieged it. 


The husband of a sister of his queen Bega Begam. 



CHAPTER VI 


Retreat of Humayun and the Victory of 
Chaunsa. 

When the news of Mirza Hindal’s rebellion and 
the murder of Shaikh Bahlul reached Gaur, the 
Emperor (about the beginning of March, 1 539) finally 
determined to leave Bengal. “His Majesty ordered 
Khan-i-Khanan Lodi* to go to Mungir and wait there 
for the arrival of the (main) army, coming behind." 
(Jauhar MS. p. 31 .) Khan-i-Khanan Lodi reached 
Mungir, but Khawas Khan who was on the watch, 
surprised the fort one night, set fire to its gales and 
having captured Khan-i-Khanan Lodi alive, sent him 
to Sher Khan. (See jauhar MS, p. 32 and Abbas 
Sarwani, Elliot, iv. 368). Humayun had scarcely 
marched out of the city of Gaur, when the news of 
this disaster reached his ears. Yet the Emperor could 
not realize the magnitude of his danger. Instead of 

* This man is wrongly identihed by Abbas and Niamatullali 
with Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail (Daulat Khan Lodi, who farouglii 
Babur from Kabul) He must have been some other Afghan chief 
of the Lodi tribe, who received this title either from Babsr or 
LIumayun after the-..^eath of Daulat Khan Lodi, who died before 
the first bafisEed) fought. (See '‘•Babur's Afemoira 

P. 463 .) 
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taking every available man with him, to enable him 
to cut his way through the lines of the enemy, he 
detached 5,000 troops under a brave and faithful 
officer, Jahangir Quli Beg, to garrison Gaur. He 
then sent Mirza Askari with a strong force to occupy 
Kahalgram (Colgong) and procure intelligence of 
Sher Khan. “News came that the troops of Sher 
Khan had besieged the fortresses of Chunar and Jaun.- 
pur, and taken possession of the whole country as far 
as Qanauj ; and that at present he had recalled all his 
troops, and having concentrated them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rohtas,* was occupying the head of the 
road. Mirza Askari sent this news in a dutiful letter 
to the Emperor.” {Jauhar MS. p. 34). Humayun 
had intended to march along the road on the 
southern bank of the Ganges, and join Mirza Askari 
who had been ordered to wait at Kahalgram. 
Probably this news made the Emperor change his 
route, for we find that without joining Mirza Askari 
at Kahalgram he marched by the road along the 
northern bank, of the Ganges, and arrived opposite 
Mungir. “Here Mirza Askari came from the other 
bank of the river and met the Emperor. His 
Majesty then, summoned all the Mirzas and amirs 
and asked their opinion whetlrer the Ganges should 

* A very ^curate information. Abbas exactly says the sSme 
thing. (See Elliot, iv. 369.) 
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be crossed or not. Phul Beg and Mullah Muhammad 
Farkh Ali, who enjoyed the confidence of the king, 
— and with whom most of the amirs agreed, — said 
‘The river should not be crossed. We should keep 
ourselves to the right-hand bank of the river and make 
our way to Jaunpur, and at jaunpur we should wait 
till troops from that province and the region of Delhi 
come (to our assistance), and arms and armour reach 
us. Thus gathering our forces, we shall light after 
the (coming) rainy season’. Muyyid Beg dissented 
from this view and became displeased ; he said to His 
Majesty that Sher Khan, thinking that the Emperor 
out of fear did not cross the river, would become bold; 
so the river must be crossed. His Majesty assented 
to the words of Muyyid Beg, and ordered the army to 

cross the river* When the whole army 

crossed over (to the southern bank) His Majesty 
marched stage by stage towards Muner”. (Jauhar 
MS. pp. 23-25), 

When Sher Khan heard the news of the 
Emperor’s departure from Bengal, he checked his 


* Gulbadan says, "He was coiruner by that aide of the Ganges 
(i.e., the left bank) opposite Munsir, when hia amirs represented 
“Yon are a great king 1 Return by the way you came, lest Sher 
Khan should say : “Forsaking the road of advance he took another 
of jftreat.” The Emperor returned to Mungir (i.e., crossed over to 
that place) and brought many of his people and faifeily by boat up 
the river as fat as Hajipur — Patna". Hamayun^Nama, p. 135 ) 
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career of victory and turned back to meet the new 
situation. Without the least hesitation, he evacuated 
his new conquests and retired to South Bihar, thus 
perhaps giving an opportunity to the Emperor to end 
the quarrel and return to his capital undisturbed by 
marching along the northern bank. But Muyyid 
Beg proved the evil genius of Humayun who was, as 
it were, delivered into the hands of the enemy. 
Sher Khan’s main army was in the neighbourhood of 
Rohtas ; except one division under Khawas Khan left 
(says Abbas) to act against Maharatha Chero, 
zemindar of Bihar. But it seems that Sher Khan’s 
intention in posting this division was to place one 
pari of his forces behind the Mughal army. 
However, the Emperor marched without any 
interruption as far as Muner on the Son ; but as soon 
as he placed his feet unwisely on the soil of the 
Shahabad district, the very den of the ‘Tiger Lord’, 
misfortune overtook him. 

The disorganized state of the Emperor’s army 
tempted an attack from Sher Khan, who had taken 
up his position on the upper course of the Son (in the 
neighbourhood of Rohtas). He assembled his chiefs 
and harangued them, dwelling on the advantage of 
atlfjicklng the Emperor. He asked the opinion of 
Azkm Humayun Sarwani, Qutb Khan, Haibat Khan 
Nina, Jalal Khan bin Julu, Shujaat Khan, Sarmast 
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KKan and others, who “unanimously declared that 
it was advisable to fight, for they would never have 
such an opportunity again. When Sher Khan per- 
ceived that the Afghans were united in his favour, 
and in good heart to fight the Mughals, he quitted the 
hills of Rohtas and marched out to meet the enemy”. 
(Abbas MS. pp. 15 3- 154 = Elliot iv. 369-70). He 
put himself in the rear of the Mughals and harassed 
them during their westward advance from Muner. 
jauhar gives us the account of the four days’ march 
of the imperial army, from Muner to the neighbour- 
hood of Chaunsa, and their experiences and alarms 
from the attack of Sher Khan’s army. “One day the 
men of the rear-guard brought word to His Majesty, 
‘The Afghans are showing themselves in our rear.’ 
His Majesty ordered it to be proclaimed that the 
troopers should keep armour on their persons during 
the march. On the second day news was brought that 
a skirmish had taken place with the enemy with an 
exchange of arrows and musketry fire. During the 
third day’s march news came that the mountain- 
splitting (legs (heavy siege-guns) which had destroy- 
ed the towers of Chunar, and which were (now) b^lns ^ 
conveyed in boats, had been seized by the Afghf(%ns. 
His Majesty ordered the soldiers to put on 
amjpnr and mount. On the fourth day, the sold^ets 
wore their armour and mounted and, resuming 
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march, reached Chaunsa, when one pas (prahar) of 
day was yet left, (say at 4 P.M,), The soldiers had 
scarcely dismounted when a thick cloud of dust was 
seen approaching from the “eastern” horizon. His 
Majesty ordered (his men) to find out whose troops 
they were ; (a great deal of) time passed before news 
came of the arrival of Sher Khan himself in battle 
array. His Majesty asked his nobles as to what 
should be done. Qasim Husain Sultan said “Sher 
Khan has ridden about 1 8 or 19 kos to-day ; the necks 
of his horses being wearied, the mounts of his troops 


have become unfit for an action We must 

offer battle this very day; let God give victory to 
whomsoever He pleases His Majesty 


agreed; but as this plan did not please Muyyid Beg, 
His Majesty sided with Muyyid Beg ; and [changing 
his mind] said that the battle ought to be postponed 
(as) there was no necessity for hurry. When the 
nobles and soldiers heard these words of His 
Majesty they all became disheartened; the army 
halted and encamped. Sher Khan alighted in the 
vicinity and encamped opposite the imperial army. 
He threw earthen redoubts and sheltered his army 

within these earthen fortifications ” (Jauhar 

MS. pp. 35-36.) [Stewart’s translation, p. 16, is im- 
perfect anc[has been rejected by me.] « 

There seems to be some inaccuracy in Jauhar’s 
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description of a cloud of dust raised by the hoofs of 
Sher Khan’s horses approaching from “the east”, 
Sher Khan was already in touch with his rear-guard. 
So the appearance of an army in the east could have 
caused no surprise to the Emperor nor any doubt as 
to whose army it was. The enemy’s movements on 
that side were sure to be promptly reported by the 
men of the rear-guard. Besides in such a case there 
was no necessity for 36 or 38 miles’ ride for Sher 
Khan to overtake the Emperor. So mushriq (east) 
seems to be a mistake for mughrih (the west). The 
fact is that up to the third day’s march Sher Khan was 
in the rear of the Emperor, On the fourth day he 
made a wide detour through the interior of the country 
to the south of the Grand Road, marched past 
the Emperor’s army unperceived by them, and then 
turning round was galloping rapidly towards the 
Emperor’s army from the west or south-west. So 
the cloud of dust must have appeared in the west 
and not in the east. The cause of the surprise of the 
Emperor was that he was under the impression that 
Sher Khan was in his rear ; so the appearance of an 
army (in the front) seemed unaccountable to him; 
probably he Imagined it to be a Mughal army 
marching to join him from Chunar or Jaunpur, which 
pla<SiS were still held by his officers. 

The original place of the encampment of the 
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Emperor and SEer Khan is thus noticed by 
Niarhatullah . “Sher Khan pitched his own opposite 
the royal camp, at a village called Shataya {Dorn 
p. 118 Shuya),* between Jhusa (Chaunsa) and 
Baksar (Dorn’s translation does not contain this 
name), so that both armies were encamped on the 
same side of the Ganges. There was also a small 
streamf flowing between the two camps ; the banks 
of the stream were so steep that it could not be crossed 
except at the usual ford.” {Makhzan-i~Ajaghana, 
MS. p. 312; quoted in Elliot, iv. 370, foot-note I). 

There is no other stream except the Thora Nuddy 
(lit. the tiny stream) flowing through the tract between 
Chaunsa and Buxar. It runs into the Ganges 5 miles 
east of Chaunsa and 3 miles west of Buxar. It cut 
the Grand Trunk Road through which Humayurr 
advanced. This little stream possessed, on account 
of its swampy nature, a military importance dis- 
proportionate to its dimensions. J 

It is very likely that the Afghans and the 


* We are unable to identify the village Shataya or Shuya either 
in Rennell's map or in G S map. 

t Abhaa Sarwani aays — “The breadth of the stream was 25 
yards " (Elliot, iv, 370). 

t Babur in hia Memoirs speaks of it thus : — “We waited (at 
Chaunsa) a day for a road to be trranaged across a smallish svtpmpy 
rivulet heard fb be ahead.” (Babur’s Memoirs, p. 660.) Mrs Beveridge 
in the foot-note rightly identifies it with the Thoja Nuddy.) 
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MugKals encamped on its western and eastern banks 
respectively. This was a position from which the 
Emperor could neither attack Sher Khan nor continue 
his retreat by marching past his position without peril. 
Jauhar says, “Every day (during the two months) the 
two armies skirmished, and men were killed on both 
sides. After two and a half months (beginning of June 
1539) the rainy season set in with great violence, and 
the fortified camp of Sher Khan was over-flooded.”* 
(Jauhar MS. p. 36). 

Sher Khan abandoning the old site of his 
encampment moved towards the Karmanasha and 
encamped on the western bankf of that river. The 
Emperor followed him and pitched his tents at 
Chaunsa. 

Meanwhile the distress of the Emperor had 


■*' The lact that Sher Khan’s camp was overflooded shows that 
this Was situated on a comparatively low ground liable to inundation 
Martin says (Eastern India, i 398) that the Gangetic basin of Shahahad 
district to the north of the Grand Road is regularly flooded three 
or four times a year So it is very likely that Sher Khan's original 
camp was situated very near the bank of the Ganges with the 
purpose of watching the Emperor, lest he should escape by water. 

t The battle is said to have been fought between Chaunsa and 
Chupa Ghat. We do not find any such place either in Rennell’s 
map or the Indian Survey map. Chupa Ghat was probably the 
tiarrte of some ford of the Karmanasha nvet. In the Indian Survey 
map,_^we find a place natned Saer Chupurhund on the western bank 
of the Karmanasha river 6 milea south-west of Chaunii!'. Sher Khan 
later on probably removed his camp somewhere neat it. 
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grown acute. There was a scarcity in his camp. 
(Gulbadan p. 1 35). It was evident that if he could 
not extricate himself from his present position he, 
with his army, must perish by hunger if not by the 
arms of the enemy. There was no chance of succour 
from his unnatural brothers; the news from that 
quarter was all heartening. Mirza Haidar thus des- 
cribes the situation at Agra, and the attitude of his 
brothers and other adherents. “Repeated messengers 

came (from the Emperor at Jhusa) saying 

that his brothers should come quickly, as it was 
necessary to make an end of Sher Khan, (the letters 
arrived, but ) the brothers were engaged in hostilities ; 
so the enemy remained at ease. When the news of 
these events reached Kamran Mirza, he at once led his 

army His arrival* filled the breasts of the 

people with fresh courage, so that the veterans exerted 
themselves in affording assistance to the Emperor in 
Jhusa. But some perverse advisers offered different 
counsel saying : ‘To go to Jhusa would be to release 
the Emperor destroy the enemy and ensnare us’. 
Kamran Mirza in his ignorance and child-like folly 
mistook this advice for wisdom and delayed in setting 
forth.” {Tarikh-i-Rashidi, pp. 470-471). Having 


* Gulbadan says ...."There arose in him also a i^site o 
sovereignty.* With 12,000 fully equipped horsemen he came t 
Delhi.” {Humayun-Nama, p 137) 
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no other remedy the Emperor stooped to sue for 
peace, jauhar says, “The battle was postponed 
every day, till it was found advisable to make peace 
with Sher Khan”. (Jauhar MS. p. 36.) “Shaikh 

Khalil, a descendant of Shaikh Farid Shakkar 

■Ganj, was sent to Sher Khan with the object of 
bringing about a peace. The Shaikh went to Sher 
Khan and gave him much advice. Sher Khan con- 
sented to make peace on the condition that the fort 
of Chunar with the territories on this side (i.e., to the 
east) of that fortress should be given to him, The 
Shaikh wrote a dutiful letter to His Majesty represent- 
ing : ‘Sher Khan is raising objection on the point of 
the Chunar fort. If it pleases (Your Majesty) to 
grant this to Sher Khan he is ready to make peace’. 
The nobles of His Majesty did not think it advisable 
to give Chunar to Sher Khan. At length, the 
agreement to make peace was cancelled.”* (Jauhar 

MS. p. 37.) 


* Bat negotiations seem to have been going on, as the continued 
presence of the Shailch in Sher Khan’s camp suggests. Stewart's 
jauhar gives a completely different version of the affair There we 
find that "Humayun ultimately was obliged to comply with his in- 
solent demands and peace was accordingly concluded”. (Stewart’s 
Jauhar, p. 17.) There is some improbability in Stewart’s version that 
the Emperor and his nobles, who disdained even to deviate from 
the road of advance in the course of retreat, should have submitted 
to tbs’ humility of surrendering a fort in his firm poy^aion to the 
bated rebel. The fact seems to be that the Shaikh continued to 
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In the meanwhile Sher Khan had recalled 
Khawas Khan’s division operating against Maha- 
ratha Chero. That general rejoined his master, and 
“in obedience to a suggestion of Sher Khan, 
circulated the report among the troops, that 
Maharatha (Dorn p. 120) had taken up a post which 
the spies could not ascertain, and that he probably 
intended to lull the Afghans into security, and to 
defeat them by surprise. This belief had, by Sher 
Khan’s exertions, pervaded the whole army, and 
he, under the pretext of putting his troops in motion 
against Maharatha, moved on every day, a distance 
-of 3 miles (four kos, as Abbas says, is more likely), 
and then returning told his people that he had been 
disappointed in the quest of the enemy. This 
manoeuvre he continued for 5 or 6 days (Abbas says 
2 days) and succeeded so well in rendering the 
Mughals secure that they believed all his operations 
to be directed against another enemy’’. (Dorn 
p. 120.) 

reside in the camp of Sher Khan, even after Humayun’s refusal 
to give up his contention about Chunat, which only stood in the 
way of the conclusion of the treaty Whether peace was actually 
concluded or not is a controverted point and a great 
deal of untruth has gathered about this incident. The weight 
of authority and evidence points to the fact that the peace was not 
concluded, though Sher Khan might have continued to play with 
the offer cither to extort heller terms or to throw the NJBsIiala 
off their guard* The story of Sher Khan's perfidy (his swearing upon 
the Quran, etc., aa told by Badaoni), is a myth. 
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One morning he despatched from his camp 
Khawas Khan with a choice body of troops and 
several well-trained elephants. Nobody took much 
notice of it, thinking that he was going against 
Maharatha Chero. But this aroused the suspicion of 
Shaikh Khalil, who wrote a letter to the Emperor 
saying ‘1 tried to persuade Sher Khan to come to a 
peaceful agreement ; but in the end could not secure 
his consent. This day about the time of the second 
prayer, Khawas Khan with all his troops has been 
given leave and has marched away from the army (of 
Sher Khan). Let your Majesty be present (with the 
imperial troops) so that no movement may be made 
(against you) \Hazir bashed \e harkate nashaW' 
uJad], His Majesty did not mind it at all.”* 

Sher Khan assembled “a little before midnight” 
all his chiefs in a secret council of war and harangued 
them, as was his custom, against the Emperor 
whose faithlessness rendered peace with him im- 
possible. When all his chiefs agreed upon the 
advisability of war, he explained to them his secret 
plan. "When he dismissed his chiefs he ordered 


* Stewart’s translation, as usual, gives a different version 
*’The king would not believe the information or that Sher Khan 
would be guilty of such a breach of honour or religion, and passed 
the night without taking any precautions." (Memoir^ of Humayttn, 
P. 17.) 
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them to array their men with all speed as if they 
were still in alarm as to Maharatha ; and when one 
watch of the night yet remained the whole army, 
according to Sher Khan’s command, marched twa 
and half ^os in the direction of Maharatha ’s 
country.” (Elliot, iv. 374.) Sher Khan,* having 
left his camp at night, must have marched at least 
7 or 8 miles southwards before he crossed the 
Karmanasha, to conceal his movements from the 
Mughal pickets, posted opposite his camp. As 
bridges had already been thrown at suitable places, 
drere was no confusion in crossing the stream. From 
the eastern bank of the Karmanasha the Afghan army 
could not reach the Ganges without marching at least 
25 miles in a north-easterly direction, to preserve the 
complete secrecy of their movement. Khawas Khanf 
joined him on the way and led the attack. When 
the Afghans were actually approaching the imperial 
encampment, Sher Khan explained the real objec- 

* He took only the cavalry and elephants with him. Ahul- 
Fazl says, "At length he fraudulently and deceitfully left a body 
of infantry and artillery in face... . The royal army did not understand 
the craft of this trickster.” (Akbarnama, i. 343.) Abul-Faal attrihutea 
the disaster to the negligence of Muhammad Zaman Mitza in keeping; 
■watch on that night. 

t It is curious to notice that Abbas and Niamatullah make no 
special -mention of the name of Khawas Khan No departure of 
that gilie al in^the morning is mentioned. But according to Jauhar 
it Was Khawas Khan who attacked the imperial camp. 

13 
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tive of tkeir march and exhorted them to fight bravely. 
Having drawn up his forces in order of battle, Sher 
Khan with all haste marched towards the Emperor’s 
camp. In the pleasing coolness of the early dawn 
of June, 27th, 1 539, the Mughals were slumbering 
carelessly, when the Afghans all of a sudden fell 
upon them. When they were roused by the uproar, 
there was no time to put on armour and array them- 
selves in battle order. Every one therefore sought 
safety in flight. When the kettle-drums were beaten 
at the command of the Emperor, about 300 men 
gathered about him. With this small band he kept 
up a brave fight. But his example failed to rally his 
cowardly followers. He was wounded in the left 
arm and the enemy began to close upon him. To 
save him from capture, his soldiers seized the reins 
of his horse and drew him off from the field, towards 
ffie Ganges. He urged his horse into the river, but 
on being thrown off its back, was on the verge of 
drowning . He was rescued by a water-carrier named 
Nizam, who was crossing the river by supporting 
himself on bis inflated leather bag. 

Never was a surprise more complete : the 
imperial harem with a large number of other Mughal 
families fell into the hands of the Afghans, Erskine 
esdrnates the loss of Humayun as 8,000 irTfun-illed, 
About half of them fell victims to the sword, while the 
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rest perished in the Ganges, The conduct of Sher 
Khan to the helpless Mughal women and children 
who fell into his hands, appears in a very pleasing 
light. “When the Emperor Humayun’s queen*®* with 
other noble ladies and a crowd of women came out 
from behind the parda, he alighted off his horse and 

showed them every respect and consoled them He 

ordered naqibs (heralds) to proclaim in the army that 
no person should make captive of Mughal women and 
children, but bring every one of them to the 
saraparda (screened tent) of the Begam (the imperial 
consort). Dread of his authority had taken such 
possession of the Afghans, that no one dared to resist 
it, and the naqibs before night brought all the wives 
and familiesf of the Mughals to the tent of the queen, 
and rations were assigned to each person’ ’ . (Abbas 

MS. 166-1 67 =Elliot, iv. 375-376.) 

The effect of the victory of ChaunsaJ upon the 


* Called Haji Begam by Abul-Fazl {Akharnama, i 343), She was 
moat probably Bega Begam, whom Jaubar mentions in his Memoirs. 
(See MS. p 30 — Stewart, p. 14). She was present at Gaur with 
Humayun Stewart awkwardly writes her name as “Byke Begum” 
t In spite of the laudable efforts of Slier Khan some were found 
missing, such as "Ayisha SulUn Begam, Aquiqa Begam, Chand 
Bibi (who was seven months with child), and Shad Bibi and several 
others." The last three were of Humayun's harem (Gulbadan's 
Humayan-Nama, pp. 136-137 ) 

t The date ftth Safer 946 is given by Abul-Fazl, (Mr BevetiSge'a 
translation of Akharnama, i. 344). 
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MugKal Empire was similar to that of Surajgarh upon 
the monarchy of Bengal. The horizon of Sher 
Khan’s ambition was immensely widened. Twelve 
months before he would have been glad to hold 
Bengal as the vassal of the Emperor. Now he won, 
by this single stroke, jaunpur in addition to Bengal 
and Bihar, in independent sovereignty and could 
legitimately claim equality with the Emperor. After 
the victory at Chaunsa, Sher Khan sent back Khawaa 
Khan to Bihar to complete the subjugation of 
Maharatha Chero, despatched Jalal Khan bin Jalu 
and Haji Khan Batni to Bengal, and himself under- 
took the task of pursuing the Emperor. (See Dorn, 
p, 123 and Elliot, iv. 377). Sher Khan crossed the 
Ganges and marched as far as Qanauj. He seems 
not to have been very serious about the chase of the 
Emperor, who could not have escaped if Sher Khan 
had been really intent on his capture. He mainly 
occupied himself in consolidating into firm possession 
the territories on that bank of the Ganges, which 
four months before had been over-run by his troops. 
Jaunpur and Cbunar, the only Mughal outposts left 
unconquered before, were evacuated by their 
commandants who joined Humayun during his flight. 
We learn from Jauhar that Humayun during his 
lerteat was helped by Rajah Birbhan of Arail (near 
Allahabad, on the southern bank of the Ganges), 
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who undertook to oppose Brahma jit Gaur (the 
lieutenant of Sher Khan), coming behind the 
Emperor. Humayun crossed over to the Mirzapur 
side of the Ganges through this Rajedi’s help eind 
pursued his journey to Kalpi by fording the Jamuna. 
(See Jauhar MS. p. 41=Stewart). Bereft of his 
family, followers and fortune, he returned to Agra, 
broken hearted and crest-fallen. (10th July, 1539.)* 

Sher Shah the King of Bengal and Jaunpur. 

Sher Khan contented himself with occupying 
the country as far as the modern Hardoi district 
opposite Qanauj. If he had any mind to advance 
further west, the Ganges lay in front, and the Ganges 
in the month of July is a formidable obstacle to any 
general. Indeed, his abstinence from immediate 
advance upon Agra was an act of consummate 
prudence. Mirza Kamran was there* with 12,000 
well-equipped horsemen, and Mirza Hindal had also 
an army at Alwar. On the spur of the moment, if 
they were allowed no time to reflect, they might have 
combined, and Sher Khan would have had to 


* Haidar Mirza says, "In the middle of the tains the brothers 
rjame together. This occurred in Safar of the year 946” {TariJiJi-i- 
Rashid! by Ellias and Ross, p. 47). The month of Safar expired 
on Jttly 1 7th. 1539. Humay un was defeated at Chaunsa on June 
27th, so it IS probable that he did not lake mote than 13 ds^l^ to 
reach Agra.) 
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encounter a formidable enemy, with the Ganges in 
flood in his rear. Sher Khan was not a man to he 
carried away by success or to be depressed under 
defeat; he would not raise one foot till he was sure 
of the ground beneath the other. Having con- 
solidated his acquisitions on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges, where every vestige of Mughal dominion 
was effaced, Sher Khan returned to Bihar,* (about 
the middle of September, 1 539) and halted there for 
some time. 

His lieutenants Haji Khan Batni and Jalal Khan 
bin jalu, besieged Jahangir Quli Beg at Gaur, 
That brave officer, with his 5000 Mughals, maintain- 
ed the unequal contest for a time. Seeing that he 
had no hope of succour from Agra, he evacuated the 
city and retired to the open country, probably with 
a bold resolve to cut his way to Agra. But he was 
ultimately forced to surrender on a promise of safety, f 


* Abul-Fazl says (Akharnama, i 345) “He came to the extremity 

of Bihar and then halted there ” But Abul-Fazl makes a mistake 

by aayinB that he came there direct from Chaunsa. Sher Klian 
wailed there probably for the cessation of tlie rams. 

t (See AJibarnama, i 345) Abu!-Fazl says, "He (Jahangir Quli 
Beg) came fortli thence on a false treaty and engagement". No 
otlier writer mentions the fact of surrender. Nevettheles Abul Fazl’s 
statement seems to he correct. That Jahangir Quli Beg was a 
prisoner is implied by the words "Him he ordered to he pul to 
death" of Abbas. (See Elliot, iv. 378). This was done probably in 
violation of the promise of hia lieutenants 
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When Sher Khan came to Bengal (middle of 
October?, 1539) he refused to abide by the promise 
of his lieutenants and ordered Jahangir Quli Beg 
with his troops to be put to death. 

Another illustrious prisoner, Khan-i-Khanan 
Yusuf Khail*, — Jauhar’s IChan-i-Khanan Lodi,— 
who had been captured at Mungir, also received his 
death sentence (Abbas MS. p. 175 = Elliot, iv. 378). 
This man was accused of having done many things 
hostile to Sher Khan and of always inciting the 
Emperor to enmity with him. Other ‘chiefs of Hind‘ 
who had been with the Emperor Humayun, were set 
at liberty (MS. Abbas p. 174). The special severity 
to the Khan-i-Khanan and the liberation of non- 


* This man figures in Abbas Sarwani’s book as an Afghan 
Bibhiahan (ireacherous brother of Ravana). Elliot MS seems to 
identify him with Daulat Khan Lodi, ■which is a grievous error. In 
this passage Elliot's translation contains the following sentence. “The 
Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail who brought Babur into India from 
Kabul,” and this very man — who died a natural death at Sultanpur a 
few days before the first battle of Panipat, — is made to be killed again 
under Sher Khan's orders 13 years later But for Jauhar's mention 
of one Khan-i-Khanan Lodi as an adherent of Humayun and a 
passage of our MS , every rncident connected with this man should 
have been rejected outright In place of the erroneous passage of 
Elliot's MS. ours says : 

“The Emperor, who had come to Gujrat, -was taken by him, out 
of enmity, to that direction" (the rest the same as in Elliot) It Is 
quite cleat that the Emperor meant is Humayun (and not ftibur). 
That direction signifies Bihar and Bengal. 
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Mughal prisoners of war were dictated by policy. 
In spite of his adhesion to the Mughals, the Khan-i- 
Khanan was held in esteem by all Afghans owing to 
his high social position*. This he might at any 
moment turn to political advantage prejudicial to Sher 
Khan, as among the Afghans in India sovereignty 
and political pre-eminence were still associated with 
the name of Lodis. Descended from the royal tribe 
of Lodi, the Khan-i-Khanan could never compromise 
his sense of dignity so as to submit peacefully to the 
son of the Jagirdar of Sasaram, once a dependent of 
his house. 

After the victory of Chaunsa, Sher Khan became 
•he de facto ruler of the vast territories bounded on the 
westf by the bend of the Ganges from Qanauj to 
Chunar, on the south by the hills of Jharkhand (from 
Rohtas to Birbhum) and the Bay of Bengal, on the 
east by the hills of Assam and Chittagong, and on the 
north by the Himalayas. But he had no legal right 
to sanctify these acquisitions of his sword. He was 
still a private man, a rebellious though triumphant 
vassal of the Emperor Humayun. He had no legal 

* Sher Shah said "Every Afghan whom 1 have consulted has 
said, “He is an Afghan of consideration and it is not advisable to 
kill him " (Elliot, iv. 379). 

t The rest of the -western boundary line was probably roarlced 
by course of the Ramganga river, which isatring from the 
Hinutlayes falls Into the Ganges a few miles above Qanaui. 
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status either at home or abroad. The people living 
under him could not but regard his rule as a temporary 
military occupation. He could claim no international 
recognition without the assumption of the kingly 
title, which alone could qualify him to treat with 
other potentates of India on a footing of equality. 
All the disadvantages which a political upstart 
suddenly raised to power feels, were felt by Sher 
Khan. The following passage, though meant to des- 
cribe the peculiar position of Shivaji, is of universal 
application to the cases of all successful military 
adventurers without a hereditary claim. Like 
Shivaji Sher Khan, “so long as he was a mere private 
subject, could not with all his real power claim the 
loyally and devotion of the people over whom he 
ruled. His promises could not have the sanctity and 
continuity of the public engagements of the head of 
a State. He could sign no treaty, grant no land with 
legal validity and an assurance of permanence. 
The territories conquered by his sword could not be- 
come his lawful property, however undisturbed his 
possessions over them might be in practice. The 
people living under his sway or serving under his 
banners, could not renounce their allegiance to iLe 
former sovereign of the lands, nor be sure tbai, they 
were exempt from the charge of treason for their 
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obedience to him ” {Shivaji and his 

Times by Prof. J. N. Sarkar, p. 266). 

As the rise of the Bhonslas created jealousy 
among the other Maratha families, so the rise of the 
Surs was looked upon with envy by the powerful Lodi 
and Farmuli tribes. They held themselves aloof 
from Sher Khan, whom they looked down upon as 
an upstart. Among the notable chiefs of Sher Khan 
we do not find the name* of any Lodi or Farmuli 
noble. Khan-i-Khanan Lodi’s faithful adherence to 
the Emperor and Mubarak Farmuli’s death at Garhi 
fighting for the Mughals (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 367) 
show that the proud chiefs of these two tribes scorned 
to enter Sher Khan’s service. It became necessary 
to rectify his position in their eyes by the formal 
assumption of sovereignty, the magnificence and awe 
of which compensate for any defect in social status. 
According to the Islamic conception of sovereignty, 
he is the lawful sovereign in whose name the hhutha 
is read in the mosques of the kingdom. Having 
broken finally with the Emperor, Sher Khan could 
not allow the l^hutba to be read, as before, In 
Humayun’s name. Nor could the exercise of this 


* The list of noblES who joined Sher Khan after the fall of Baha- 
dur Shah as given in Abbas Sarwant’s booh is extremely faulty Moat 
of the persons (see Elliot, iv. 352) mentioned were ulreadv dead, 
rutcept the two Sarwanls. 
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all-importanl function of Islamic sovereignty be kept 
in abeyance, as it would have meant the suspension 
of an important religious rite, — the prayers of the 
Faithful cannot be complete without the reading of 
the khutba. So Sher Khan, after the victory of 
Chaunsa, found himself in such a situation that his 
open assumption of the kingly title could not be 
delayed. 

Sher Khan had to proceed very cautiously in 
carrying out his new project because his assumption 
of sovereignty was likely to be resented by many of 
his aristocratic adherents, who, owing to their proud 
ancestry, and their own honourable rank in the Court 
of the Lodis claimed a aocieJ superiority to him, The 
Afghans in general are ardent lovers of democratic 
equality and look askance at the exaltation of one of 
their own race above his fellows. The secret of Sher 
Khan’s hold over his followers was that he did not 
command them like servants but led them as 
comrades, by mixed persuasion and firmness. He 
behaved as one of them, sharing the hard labour of 
bis meanest soldier* and exercising his authority 


* Badaoni (Ranking-, i, 360) Bays that when an ambassador from 
Humayun reached Sher Khan'a camp at Chaunsa, he found Sher 
Khan "with his sleeves rolled up and with a spade in hand, in spite 

of the heat, twaB busy preparing the fort and entrenchment He 

sat unceremoniously on tlie ground to receive the ambassador." 
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without any parade. If he were suddenly to exalt 
himself to kingship, discontent might arise among 
them. He had no pretension to a higher social status 
which might have commanded recognition. Besides, 
after the fall of Bahadur Shah, when some of the old 
nobles of Sultans Bahlul and Sikandar joined him 
(Sher), his position became more delicate. These 
nobles could not forget'the pride of their higher social 
position, especially the two Sarwanis, — Azam 
Humayun Sanvani and Jsa Khan Sarwani, — who 
remembered that Hassan Sur, the father of Sher 
Khan, was once a servant of their illustrious ancestor 
Umar Khan Sarwani. These nobles might feel 
themselves humiliated by his assumption of 
sovereignty and sever themselves from him. The 
alienation of such nobles was sure to be followed by 
great discontent among the Afghans, which could not 
but seriously injure his position. 

However, the dazzling success against the 
Mughals had created a new wave of enthusiasm 
among the Afghans. The victories of Sher Khan 
were looked upon as a national triumph. In the 
momenf of national rejoicing, an opportune proposal 
for Sher Khan’s sitting on the throne was made in 
the assembly of the Afghans by Masnad-i-Ala Isa 
Kham-^rwani, the grandson of Umar Khan 
Sarwani, and was received with joyful acclamation 
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by all the Afghans present. The Sarwani chief* — 
perhaps coached beforehand — thus tactfully saved 
Sher Khan from an unpleasant situation, 

When all the Afghans with one voice urged that 
there should be no delay in the celebration of the 
ceremony of accession to the throne, Sher Khan 
“ordered the astrologers to fix an auspicious moment, 
for his ascent to the throne”. ( Abbas, Elliot iv. 377.) 

There were no preconceived and elaborate pre- 
parations for the inauguration ceremony, because 
even an hour before the victory of Chaunsa, Sher 
Khan could not have dreamt of such an event. In 
the month of December, 1539, the ceremony was 
performed at Gaur. In an auspicious moment, Sher 
Khan, then in the evening of his life,t sat on the 
throne of Bengal, and the “royal umbrella” of the 
kings of Gaur was spread over his head. Coins 
were struck and the k.hutha was read in his name, 
where "Khan" was displaced by "Shah". He took: 
the additional title oi Al Sultan~ul~Adil% or the /usf 

* This Afghan chief played a part similar to that of the King 
of Bavaria, who in 1871 coached by Bismarck, suggested in the 
assembly of German princes at Versailles that King William of 
Prussia should be given the title of German Emperor. 

t His age about 53 years. 

t Abbas Sarwani and other writers say that he assumed the 
title of Shah Alam. But it is more likely that this title Was'^auraed 
after he became the sole Emperor of Hindustan. At the time of 
his accession to the throne he must hove assumed the title of Sultan- 
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Monarch, Letters of victory were sent to the different 
provinces of the realm. Abbas Sarwani gives the 

following account of the festivity at Sher Shah’s 
coronation : — “For seven days drums were beaten in 
token of rejoicing. The Afghan youths came in 
troops from every tribe, and danced according to the 
custom of the Afghans. Gifts were made to these 
musicians, and the servants of Sher Shah sprinkled 
saffron and musk, mixed with rose-water, and 
ambergris (a rich perfume and cordial) of various 
colours upon the heads of the -dancing youths. 
Delicious dishes emitting sweet scent which 
suggested the perennial flavour of the dinner table of 
heaven, and drinks, which by their sweetness of 
taste”, reminded one of the purifying wine {sharah-u 
tahaur)* were distributed among the merry-makers, 
[MS. Abbas, p. 173; not fully trans. in Elliot.] 

APPENDIX 

Where and When was Sher Khan Crowned? 

Abbas Sarwani does not say when and where 
Sher Khan was enthroned. Dorn is also silent upon 

i-Adil as lis coins show. See Thomas’s Chronicles of the Paihan 
Kings of Delhi, p, 394, 

In foteign correspondence his seal bore the title of Padshah^!' 
Bengal 

* A Sufi mystic expression suggesting the inloxicEting influence 
•of Divine Love upon man. 
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these points. According to our MS. Makhzan, the 
coronation took place in Bengal. Nizamuddin 
(Persian text 230), Ferishta (Persian text p. 226), 
Badaoni (p. 461) also corroborate this. Our MS. 
T arikJi-i-Daudi (p. 185) says; — “In 946 A.H., 
Sher Khan after the victory at Chaunsa, with the 
consent of the Afghans, sat on the throne, spread 
the royal umbrella over him, read the khutha and 
issued coins in his name. He assumed the title of 
Sher Shah Alam,” Elphinstone {History of India, 
p. 448) makes a sad mistake by saying that Sher 
Khan assumed the title of Shcih before the battle of 
Chaunsa. (Place of coronation is not mentioned.) 
We cannot trace the original source of this error. 
Thomas also writes that Sher Khan assumed the title 
of Shah or King of Bihar in 945 A.H. before 
Chaunsa ; {Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 
p. 393). V. Smith has repeated the mistake of 
Thomas and Elphinstone. He says, “Sher Khan, 
who had assumed the title of king (Shah or Sultan) 
and will henceforth be designated as Sher Shah, 
intercepted Humayun at Chaunsa in June, 1539”. 
{The Oxford History of India, by V. Smith, p. 326.) 
By this he clearly means that the assumption of the 
kingly title took place before the victory of Chaunsa. 
On p, 329, of the same book, he gives January, ] 542, 
as the date of “the enthronement of Sher Shah”, 
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This date as well as the incident is a pure guess. No 
Persian history says anywhere that Sher Shah’s 
accession took place after the victory of Qanauj. It 
stands true beyond doubt that the coronation took 
place at Gaur in 946 A.H., the year 946 beginning 
on 19th May, 1539 A.D. and ending on the 7th May, 
1540 A.D. 

In the History of the Portuguese in Bengal we 
find : “Sher Shah proclaimed himself Emperor of 

Bengal in 1538 and the following year 

fought the great battle of Qanauj ’ ’ . (Campos , p . 4 1 ,) 
The year i 538 A.D. is either a slip of the author or a 
misprint for 1539, as the allusion to the battle of 
Qanauj (1540 A.D.) indicates. Moreover, Campos 
says that the assumption of the title of the Emperor 
of Bengal took place after the battle of Chaunsa 
(27th June, 1539). This also unmistakably shows 
that the year 1 539 is meant. Thus, we find that the 
ceremony took place at Gaur about the beginning of 
December, 1 539 A.D. 



CHAPTER Vil 
Final Victory over Humayun. 

A bortive Embassy to Malwa and Gujrat. 

About the beginning of January, 1 540, Sher 
Shah sent Isa Khan Hajjab (envoy) on a political 
mission to Malwa and Gujrat. The object of the 
mission was to induce the rulers of those countries 
to create a diversion in favour of Sher Shah by 
attaching the imperial territories about Agra, in co- 
operation with an Afghan army under his son 
Qutb Khan whom he had decided to send to Malwa 
for that purpose. 

After the death of Bahadur Shah in 1537, Gujrat 
and Malwa fell into a state of confusion andl 
impotence. At this time Mahmud Shah 111, the 
King of Gujrat, was a minor. Two powerful nobles, 
Imad-ul-mulh and Dariya Khan, had been continual- 
ly quarrelling for ascendancy at his Court. 
(Briggs, iv. 145-146). The.latter had triumphed for 
the time and was at the head of affairs, when Isa 
Khan reached Gujrat. Dariya Khan, who had too 
many enemies to fight at home, was not in a mood 
to enter into a war with the Mughals to further the 
design of Sher Shah. He excused himself, writing 
14 
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o Shah that his kiiig was a minor and the nobles 
i,£/lClujrat were at enrnVty with one another. 

Nor was^he mission more successful in Malwa, 
Three powerful chiefs were ruling in virtual in- 
dependence over different parts of that kingdom, 
after the death of Bahadur Shah. The foremost 


among them was Mallu Khan, who had taken 
possession of Mandu, Sarangpur, Ujjain and Bhilsa, 
and in 1538 assumed the title of Qadir Shah, Sultan 
of Mandu; Puran Mail governed the districts of 
Chanderi and Raisin, — ^practically eastern Malwa— in 
the name of his Infant nephew ; and Muin Khan, son 
of Sikandar Khan of Hindia, ruled the territories 
south of the Narmada. Abbas says that these chiefs of 
Malwa, except Mallu Khan, agreed to assist the son 
of Sher Shah. But this seems to be extremely 
doubtful, as no motive can be found which might 
have impelled these petty chiefs to provoke the 
Emperor by which they had nothing to gain. 
However, the failure of the mission was openly due 
to an affront given to Mallu Khan, by Sher Shah, 
who wrote a letter to him in the form of a fdrman, 
with Sher Shah’s seal affixed at the top, asking him 
to Send his forces to ravage the imperial territories 
around Agra. (See Ferishta, Pers. text, p. 270, 
This form of epistle was an insult to a 
brother-king and an equal in rank.* It cannot be 
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believed that so shrewd a politician as Sher Shah 
knowingly offered a gratuitous insult so prejudicial 
to his self-interest. The fact of Mallu Khan’s 
assumption of the royal title was possibly unknown 
to Sher Shah, as at that time (1 538) Sher Shah was 
only a private man, not in diplomatic correspondence 
with kings elsewhere; any how Qadir Shah was 
highly enraged at this slur upon his dignity, and 
returned it in kind by ordering his ‘munshi’ to send 
a letter to Sher Shah with his own seal fixed at the 
top. 

About a month after the despatch of Isa Khan 
to Gujrat and Malwa, Sher Shah started from Bengal, 
in the beginning of February 1 540, against Humayun 
after having made over the charge of Bengal to Khizr 
Khan, Mirza Flaidar says, “Sher Khan came to the 
bank of the Ganges and sent an army under Qutb 
IChan across the river to capture Kalpi and Etawah” . 
This shows that both father and son marched together 
as far as the junction of the jamuna and the Ganges, 
opposite Allahabad, and from this place Qutb Khan 
was detached from the main army to cross the 


* A superior writing to an inferior or dependent should affix the 
seal at the top, an inferior to a superior at the bottom, and person® 
of equal rank at the bach of an epistle. This was the rulf^-observed 
in international correspondence in medieval India. (See Briggs, Iv 
371, fcH»t-«ote,) 
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Jamuna, and pursue Kis march to Malwa via Kalpi, 
while Sher Shah shortly after crossed the Ganges and 
marched up stream for Qanauj. The result of Isa 
Khan’s political mission had not become known to 
Sher Shah, when he sent Qutb Khan towards Malwa 
about the end of February, 1540. He seems to have 
been too sanguine about the success of his diplomatic 
move and thought that the appearance of an Afghan 
army in Malwa would facilitate the work of Isa Khan 
and hearten the Malwa princes to join the coalition 
against the Mughals. But this was not a well- 
calculated step worthy of a cautious politician like 
Sher Shah. Herein he committed his first act of politi- 
cal indiscretion. His plan as a general to prevent a 
complete concentration of the Mughal forces, near 
Qanauj, by placing one of his divisions in the 
neighbourhood of Agra, was praiseworthy ; but he 
committed a grievous error by presuming, on very 
insufficient political grounds, that the princes of 
Malwa and Gujrat would side with him, and by 
deciding to send an army before the result of the 
negotiations was known to him. The idea of the 
possible failure of Isa Khan’s mission did not occur 
to him ; he made no proper arrangement to send re- 
inforcements to his son, in case any mishap befell 
him, 1^ securing a firm hold over Kalpi quad keeping 
open the line of communication with the main army. 
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Qutb Khan marched with his division towards 
Malwa, via Kalpi. After a few marches he became 
aware of the unfavourable attitude of the rulers of 
Malwa, and hastily turned bach from the neighbour- 
hood of Chanderi. Meanwhile, the news of his 
advance upon Kalpi was reported to the Emperor 
at Agra. The Mughals, who were unaware of the 
design of Sher Shah and the real objective of Qutb 
Khan’s march, thought that the Afghan army was 
advancing up the Jamuna to conquer Kalpi and 
Etawah. Humayun sent an army against him, 
under three Mughal officers, Husain Sultan, Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza and Iskandar Sultan. Qutb Khan 
encountered the Mughal army in the course of his 
retreat, — in the neighbourhood of Kalpi.* Disdain- 
ing to fly before the enemy, the brave youth offered 
a gallant but injudicious fight and met with an 
honourable death. 

A-ffairs of the Mughals after the Battle of Chaunsa. 

Humayun having reached Agra tried his best to 
unite all his brothers and other Mughal amirs in a 


*Abbaa says that the battle was fought at Chonda, which we 
cannot accept in defiance of so valuable an audiority as Miraa 
Haidar. Abul-Fazl {Akhamama, i 346), Nizamuddin (Bws. text 
p, 203), Badaeni {Ranting, i, 463), Mirza Haidar [Tarikh-i-Raahidi, 
translated by Elias and Ross p, 472) are unanimous in saying that 
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common cause against Sher Shah. He forgave his 
brother Mirza Hindal and other offenders. “When 
all the brothers were assembled, they conferred 
together upon the state of affairs. The discussion 
was protracted but no profitable decision was arrived 

at Kamran Mirza was very anxious to 

return, but Humayun conceding all other representa- 
tions disregarded his request on this point. Seven 
months were wasted in weary indecision until the 
opportunity was lost and Sher Khan was on the 
Ganges ready for war." (Tarikh-i-Rashidi, trans. 
by Elias and Ross, p. 472). Kamran Mirza did not 
wish that Humayun should triumph. He had come 
to Agra with 12,000 mail-clad horsemen to seize the 
throne of Hindustan. But for the accidental survival 
of Humayun in the tout of Chaunsa and his sudden 
appearance at Agra, he would have succeeded in his 
attempt. As he was baffled in his object by the 
arrival of Humayun at Agra, he wanted to depart 
with all his troops leaving his brother to his fate. 
“The Emperor strongly urged him to leave some of 
his officers and forces as auxiliaries, but Kamran 
Mirza on the contrary did all he could to induce those 


Qutb Khan was sent against Kalpi and Etawah by Sher Shah and 
that he-eras slain in a battle with the three abovementioned Mughal 
•ofceiB. Nizatnuddin and Badaoni expressly say that ''the battle was 
foiight in (he vicinity of Kalpi. 
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who were at Agra to go away with him, and 
strenuously rejected the proposal to leave his own 
army behind”. {Ihid, p. 472). “Kamran Mirza 
himself, shamefully leaving only Iskandar Sultan 
with one thousand men as auxiliaries, went off io 
Lahore”. {Jhid, p. 472.) 

Nevertheless, Humayun gathered a force larger 
than that of Sher Shah and a park of artillery far 
more formidable and efficient. “The Imperial army 
reached the bank of the Ganges in the best way it 
could. Tliere it encamped and lay for about a 
month, the Emperor being on one side of the river, 
Sher Khan on the other, facing each other. The two 
armies may have amounted to more than 2,00,000 

men. Muhammad Sultan Mirza (a pardoned 

rebel) having colluded with Sher Khan, deserted. 
A new way was thus opened. Everybody began to 
desert and a most surprising part of it was that many 
of those who deserted did not go over to Sher Khan 
and so could expect no favour from him. An excit- 
ed feeling ran through the whole army and the cry 
was 'L^t us go and rest in our homes’ . A number of 
Kamratt’s auxiliary forces also abandoned him and 

fled to Lahore As the army had taken to 

desert, it was judged belter to risk a battle, than to see 

it go to ruin without fighting ...Another corlsidera- 

tion was, that if we passed the river, desertion would 
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no longer be possible. We, therefore, crossed the 
river.* Both armies entrenched themselves. Every 
day skirmishes occurred between the swaggering 
spirits of both sides. These proceedings were put an 
end to by the monsoon rains, which came on, and 

flooded the ground rendering it unfit for a camp 

It was proposed to move to some rising ground which 
the inundation could not reach, and which lay in front 
of the enemy. 

“On the 10th Muharram 947 A.H. (1 7th May, 
1 540 A. D.) we made our dispositions. As had been 
determined, the carriages and mortars and small guns 

were placed in the centre They (commanders 

of the artillery) placed the carriages and mortars in 
their proper positions, and stretched chains between 

them The Emperor had posted the aullror of 

this work (Mirza Haidar) upon his left In the 

same position he had placed a force of chosen tnnops, 

Between me and the riverf {jui-i-baA there 

was a force of 27 amirs all of whom carried th e ttigh 
(banner). On the day of battle, when Sher Khan 
having formed his divisions marched out, of a|| these 
twenty seven banners, not one was to be se4n, for 
the great nobles had hidden them, in the appwhen- 

* Thft, Ganges. It was crossed several miles north of QanaU) 
Tho battle was fought in Hatdoi district, somewhere- near Bilgram. 

■f Not the Ganges but some other small stream. 
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sion that the enemy might advance upon them. The 
soldier-ship and bravery of these amirs may be 
conceived from this exhibition of courage. 

“Sher Klian came out in five divisions of 1 ,000 
men* each, and in advance of him were 3,000 men. 
I estimated the whole as being less than 15,000 and 
1 calculated the Chaghatai force at about 40,000, all 
mounted on tipchaq horses and clad in iron armour. 

They surged like waves of the sea When Sher 

Khan’s army came out of its entrenchments, two 
divisions (fau^), which seemed to be equal to four 
divisions, drew up in that place, and three divisions 
advanced against their opponents. On our side I was 
leading the centre to take up the position which I had 
selected, but when we reached the ground we were 
unable to occupy it for every amir and wazir in the 
Chaghatai army, whether be be rich or poor, has bis 
camp-followers (ghulam). An amir of note with his 
100 retainers and followers has 500 servants and 
ghulams, who on the day of battle render no 
assistance to their masters, and have no control over 
themselves. So, in whatever place there was a 
conflict, the ghulams were entirely ungovernable. 


* This seems to be a little inaccurate. Perhaps each division con- 
sisted of 2,000 men thus making; a total of ((2000 x 5)+3000 jnen] 13000 
which is a neater approach to 15000 than [(1000 x 5) + 3000] 8000 men. 
The latter number is too small. 
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When they lost their masters they were seized with 
panic and blindly rushed about in terror. In short, 
it was impossible to hold groimd. They so pressed 
us in the rear that they drove the centre upon the 
chains stretched between the carriages, and they and 
the soldiers dashed each other upon them. Those 
who were behind so pressed upon those who were in 
front that they broke through the chains. The men 
who were posted by the chains were driven beyond 
them. 

‘ ‘Such was the state of the centre. On the right, 
Sher Khan advanced in battle array ; but before an 
arrow was discharged, the camp-followers fled like 
chaff before the wind, and breaking the line, they all 
pressed towards the centre. The ghulams whom 
the commanders sent to the front rushed to the lines 
of chariots and the whole array was broken ; the Mir 
was separated from his men and the men from the 
Mir. While the centre was thus thrown into dis- 
order, all the fugitives from the right bore down upon 
it. So, before the enemy had discharged an arrow, 
the whole army was scattered and defeated. 1 had 
estimated the Chaghatai army as numbering 40,000 
men, excluding the camp-followers (ghulams) and 
workmen {shagird pesha). They fled before 1 0,000 
men and. Sher Khan gained a victory, while the 
Chaghatai were defeated on this battle-field, where 
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not a man, either friend or foe was wounded. Not a 
gun was fired and the chariots were useless. 

‘ ‘When the Chaghatai look to flight the distance 
between their position and the Ganges might be one 
jarsakh. All the amirs and braves {bahaduran) fled 
for safety to the river, without a man of them having 

received a wound. The enemy pursued them 

When we came out of the river. His Majesty who at 
midday had a retinue of 17,000 in attendance upon 
his Court, was mounted upon a horse which had been 
given by Tardi Beg, and had nothing on his head or 

feet Out of 1 ,000 retainers eight persons came 

out of the river ; the rest had perished in the water. 

The total loss may be estimated from this fact ” 

{Tarikh'i'Rashidi, pp. 472-477).* Such is the 
account of the battle of the Ganges (as it is called by 


* The batde can be designated as the battle of Bilgram As 
the geographical situation shows, the battle was fought on the tract 
between the little stream Garrah and the Ganges, hut it is impossible 
to say at what distance from the modern eastern hank of the 
Ganges, as that river has considerably shifted westward m the course 
of 380 years. The fact that Humayun’s camp was flooded shows 
that it was situated on "the Kachh” (low land) formed by die 
gradual westing of die Ganges See Gazetteer oj the kivpvince of 
Oadh, 1877. Vol. 1 315. V 

The battle took place as Mirza Haidar says about a "farsakh’^ 
(about 4 miles) from the then eastern bank of the Ganges. The 
"Bangor” or rising ground where Sher Khan evidently tyjtrenchedi 
himself, lies tS the west of the "Kachh” Abbas says, “On the 
«pot where he had gained Ins victory he built a city and called it 
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Mirza Haidar) commonly known as the battle of 
Qanauj, left to us by a renowned soldier, who took 
an active part in the battle. It is marked by sincerity 
and truth ; but it is incomplete and defective in certain 
respects and as such, requires to be supplemented by 
the accounts of Jauhar and Abbas. 

It is a puzzle to us how the battle could be a 
bloodless one, as he says “Not a man either friend 
or foe was wounded.” The Afghan cavalry did not 
gently drive them like a flock of sheep to the Ganges. 
Even if we are to believe that the Mughals fled with- 
out fighting, many must have been killed by the 
pursuing enemy in the course of the flight to the 
Ganges, which was four miles off. The fact is that 
the Mirza could not accurately observe the movements 
of the enemy as long as he was in his original position, 
But as Soon as he led forward the centre he became 
too much occupied with the thought of occupying his 
new position and had no time to observe the 

Sher Sur'' Our MS writes Sher Garh But this cannot he correct 
Sher Garh was the name given to the new city which was built on 
the westfgn bank of the Ganges, by destroying Qanauj On hu 
coins we ^.^nd Sher Garh ttrf Qanaaj "We find a place named 
>- tw'o miles east of Bilgram Either Sher Sur in 

Elliot s MS 16 error for Sheiput or the name of Shersm has, 
in course of eeiil.jjj^g acquired the more convenient name of Sherpur 
Tins would -tninently serve as the probable site of the battle 

of the Ganges, remei the river has considerably shifted 

its coutaa 
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whole field. So he failed to convey a full and true 
view of the situation to us. A spectator sees more 
of the game than the players. 

Now let us turn to Abbas for the Afghan version 
of the battle. He says : — 

“In the centre of the Afghan army was Sher 
Shah himself with Haibat Khan Niazi, Isa Khan Sar- 
wani, Qutb Khan Lodi, Haji Khan Jaloi, Sarmast 
Khan, Saif Khan Sarwani, Bijli Khan and others ; in 
the right were Jalal Khan, son of Sher Shah, Taj 
Khan (Kirani), Sulairaan Kirani, jalal Khan jaloi and 
others ; in the left were Adil Khan, the eldest son of 
Sher Shah, Qutb Khan Banet, Rai Husain Jalwani 
and Khawas Khan*. He ordered each chief to re- 
turn to his own followers and to remain with them 
and he himself went through (the ranks of) the army 
and set it in proper array.” (MS. Abbas, pp. 179- 
180= Elliot, iv). 

This was the first pitched battle which Sher Shah 
fought without employing any stratagem. The 
victory of Chaunsa was achieved by a clever 

* Abbas does not expressly say in what division KhaWas Khan 
was He says that Khawas Khan defeated. Humayun’s division, per- 
haps implying thereby that he was in the centre. But as we know 
ftofili Mirza Haidar the centre never came into conflict. It is not 
likely that Sher Shah entrusted Adil Khan, who was noj^ a good 
soldier at all. with the command of the left So we think Khawas 
Khan commanded the left as Abul-Fazl says. 
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night-march, and that of Surajgarh by an ambuscade, 
Both of them undoubtedly speak highly of his 
generalship. But Bilgram revealed a new phase 
of his military genius, and Sher Shah showed himself 
a cool-headed tactician of no mean order. Had there 
been a Mirza Haidar in the ranks of the Afghan army, 
we would have been able to form a true estimate of 
Sher Shah’s tactics. 

There was no defect in the array of the Mughal 
army. It was formed on the same principles and 
tactics which had triumphed gloriously at Kanwa 
and Panipat. If Sher Shah had been as incapable a 
general as Ibrahim Lodi or repeated the great mistake 
of Rana Sanga, namely, delivering furious cavalry 
charges upon the enemy’s centre, protected by 
artillery, he would have fared no better than his pre- 
decessors. He found that the Mughal centre was 
absolutely unassailable owing to the carriages and 
guns, and there was also no chance of enveloping the 
left wing by a clever manoeuvre, owing to the stream; 
so he determined to throw the decisive weight upon 
the right flank of the enemy. Sher Shah, out of his 
total of about 13,000 horse, very wisely kept two 
large divisions, about 6,000 in all, in reserve. His 
plan was to overthrow the two wings of the Mughal 
army by delivering a succession of cavalry charges, 
before their formidable centre could find time to close 
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upon him. He sent one division under his own son 
Jalal Khan to charge the left wing, and another (and 
a more powerful one) under Khawas Khan to charge 
the right wing of Humayun’s army. He himself 
stood with the reserve watching the effect of the 
charges, and ready to follow up an advantage, or 
succour the hard-pressed as becomes a true general. 
Both divisions galloped off and fell upon their respec- 
tive objectives. The charge of Jalal Khan was not 
successful. Mirza Hindal* who commanded the 
fore-centre took him at a disadvantage. (According 
to Abbas, the division of Jalal Khan was repulsed and 
thrown into confusion). But Khawas Khan complete- 
ly broke the Emperor’s right, and wheeling round 
drove the camp-followers and ghulams from the rear 
upon the Mughal centre. The Mughal centre, when 
they saw the Afghans approaching, moved forward 
from their original position; but before they could 
firmly occupy their new position in proper array, the 
fugitives from the right and the ghulams from the 
rear, all rushed upon the centre to seek its protection 
as no enemy was in front of it. The sheer weight of 
this mass burst the chains of the carriages and threw 
the centre also in confusion. In the meantime Sher 

* If Mirza Hindal, who was free to succour either wing, had 
chosen to attack Khawas Khan, the right wing would not have been 
broken 
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Shah personally led a charge against the left wing 
of the enemy. “As Sher Shah’s division moved 
straight on, they encountered the Mughal force which 
had routed Sher Shah’s right; they defeated it and 
drove it on the Emperor’s centre division. Sher 
Shah having driven away the Mughal force in front 
jamais son Jalal Khan ; and his left, in which were his 
jlh&e: son Aclil Khan and Qutb Khan Banet (Khawas 
Khar4 also), having repulsed the troops opposed to 
then4) fell on the Mughal centre.” (Elliot, iv. 382 ). 

'fThe formidable artillery of Humayun fired not a 
slngp volley as there was no enemy in the front but 
onl^ the cowardly fugitives of their own army. The 
Mughal Centre, where the best troops of the Emperor 
were posted and which was a veritable tower of 
strength, was overthrown, not by the Afghans but 
by his own followers. When all order was broken, 
the army became a rabble which fled towards the 
Ganges about four miles away. The Afghans made 
a havoc on the back of the flying ranks of the enemy, 
Many of those who escaped their sword perished in 
the Ganges. Thus Sher Shah gained a complete 
victory the price of which was no less than the throne 
of Delhi. 


Pursuit of the Mughal Emperor. 

After the victory of Bilgram Sher Shah crossed 
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the river, reached Qanauj, and from that place “des.- 
patched Barmajid Gaur (Brahmaditya Gaur, a Rajput 
officer) with a large force in advance, but directed him 
not to hazard an engagement with the Emperor 
Humayun, and he also sent another force towards 
Sarobhal.”* (Abbas, Elliot, iv. 383). The unhappy 
Emperor made his way to Agra with his shattered 
following. Such was the irony of fate that the very 
peasants of Bhangaonf rose against him, blocked the 
road, and closed their market against his retinue. 
Having reached Agra, Humayun ordered Mirza 
Hindal to bring out his mother (Hindal’s mother, 
Diidar Begam), and his family and their domestics, 
also the treasures and stores. (Stewart’s Jauhar, p, 
23). Hastily leaving Agra, he marched through 
Mewat for Lahore. Barmajid Gaur entered Agra, 
and kiled a number of Mughals, who were perhaps 
non-combatant stragglers from tire main body of 
Mughal fugitives. Sher Shah, who mainly occupied 
himself in settling the conquered territories, reached 


* There run (Renneil's map) two large roads from Qanauj, one 
leading to Delhi, and another to Agra through Mainpuri district. 
The Emperor took the road to Agra; Barmajid Gaur followed him 
there. One branch of the Delhi road reaches Sambhal , Naair Khan 
probably marched through it to occupy Delhi, which was a more 
important position than Sambhal. 

t On the Gnand Trunk Road, in Mainpuri district, See Stewart’s 
Jauhar, p. 23 

15 
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Agra a few days later. He severely reprimanded 
Barmajid for his needless cruelty, and, uniting 
Khawas Khan with him in command, sent them off 
to continue the chase of the Emperor. The object 
of the pursuit was not to capture the Emperor, but to 
scare him out of Hindustan. Humayun marched 
twenty to twenty-four miles a day during his retreat, 
and in this way he reached Sarhind oia-'Rohtak and 
Hissar. Mirza Hindal was stationed at Sarhind to 
cover the passage of the Sutlej, Humayun crossed 
over to jVIachiwara, and from that place reached 
Jalandhar. Mirza Hindal was ordered to fall back 
from Sarhind to Jalandhar. Here the Mirza made 
another stand to oppose the enemy. When Humayun 
reached Lahore (about the middle of Safaf'j947) Mirza 
Hindal retired across the Sultanpur river. The 
Afghans reached the Sultanpur river about the 
Beginning of Rabi I. 947 (July, 1540), when the 
rainy season put an end to their advance further. 
Khawas Khan halted at Sultanpur and waited there 
for about three months.* 

Sher Shah, having passed a few days at Agra, 
proceeded to Delhi. He appointed Haji Khan Batni 
to the Governorship of Mewat. At Delhi again, the 


* Httthayun left Labor about the end of Jamada II 947 (3rd 
October — ^31sl October, 1540) when the Afghana crossed the river 
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complaints of the people of Sambhal about the cruelty 
and oppression of his lieutenant reached his ears . He 
degraded the tyrannical officer and placed over him 
Isa Khan Sarwani, a man renowned for his vigour and 
justice. Then he proceeded towards the frontier of 
the Punjab to watch the proceedings of Humayun at 
Lahore. 

Humayun got three months* respite at Lahore; 
but he could not reunite the Mughals even in the face 
of such a great calamity. Kamran Mirza was mainly 
responsible for the frustration of his exertions. He 
feared that if Humayun were allowed to have a 
permanent footing in the Punjab, he might be depriv- 
ed of Kabul and Qandahar also by his brother. He 
thought it safer to hand over the Punjab to Sher Shah, 
and with this purpose, entered into secret negotiations 
with him. {See Ah^barnama, i. 35d~359). Gulbadan 
says, ‘ ‘During the three months that the Emperor was 
at Lahore, word was brought day after day, ‘Sher 
Khan has advanced four miles’, ‘six miles’, till he 

was near Sarhind The Emperor sent him [a 

Turkoman nafned Muzaffar Beg] with Qazi 
Abdullah* to Sher Khan to say ‘I have 

* Abul-Fazl says that this Qazi Abdullah was the sadar of 
Kamran Mirza, who made the Qazi the channel of his treacherous 
nCgotiatlous. The Qazi informed Sher Khan of the disunion between 
Humayun and his brothers and induced him to advance upon Lahor 
(Akhomama, i. 358-359). 
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left you the wKole of Hindustan. Leave Lahore 
alone, and let Sarliind, where you are, be a boundary 
between you and me.’ But that unjust man, fearless 
of God, did not consent, and answered ‘I have left 
you Kabul, you should go there.’ ” (Humayun- 
Nama, p. 144.) 

Jauhar says that Sher Shah sent an ambassador 
to Humayun and that he was received with mock- 
magnificence at the garden of Mirza Kamran, where 
all the inhabitants of Labor from the age of 7 to 70 
were assembled under orders of Humayun. But no 
treaty was entered into, and the ambassador was dis- 
missed on that very day {See Jauhar MS. p. 58 = 
Stewart p. 26). Mirza Kamran ’s treachery is con- 
firmed by jauhar ’s statement that the envoy* to Sher 
Shah carried a letter to him. (See Stewart p. 26. 
Our MS. differs a little). Abul-Fazl {AJibarnama i. 
358) says that the object of the envoy’s visit was to 
ascertain the real state of affairs, which is not, after 
all, improbable. 

Encouraged by the disunion among their 
enemies, the Afghans crossed the Sultanpur river 
about the third week of October, 1 540, and advanced 
upon Lahore. “As soon as this news came (to 

* Gu^badan (p. 144) also says that an ambassadot came fiom 
Shet Khan to Humayun ; but she wrongly places thfi event after the 
evacuation of Labor. 
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Lahore) His Majesty set off. It was like the Day of 
Resurrection. People left their decorated places and 
furniture just as they were, but took with them what- 
ever money they had.” (Gulbadan, p. 144). 
Having crossed the Ravi river, Humayun marched 
north-westward (at the end of Jamada II. 947, 
end of October 1540 A.D. AJibarnama, i. 359), for 
the Cheenab, leading the Mughal Exodus, consisting 
of 2,00,000”* souls, out of Hindustan. But he knew 
not whither to lead them. He had a mind to go to 
Kashmir as was pre-arranged with Haidar Mirza ; but 
no one would follow him there. Next he wished to go 
to Badakhshan ; but Mirza Kamran refused to allow 
him even to march through Kabul. At last he made 
up his mind to go to Tatta and Bhakkar in Sindh, and 
marched as far as the town of Khushab on the 
Jheelum. A little west of Khushab Humayun and 
Kamran parted company after an unseemly quarrel, 
and there the Mughal caravan split up into two parts. 
Only a very small number of troops and his wives and 
family followed the unhappy Emperor . On his way 
through the Sindhsagar Doab, he suffered innumer- 
able hardships, and again sighted the Jheelum near 
Uch in Shaban 947 H, (Dec. 1540) {Akbarnama, i. 

* See page 461, Tarikh-'t-Rashtdi trans. by Elias and Ross Mirza 
Kamran said, have now with ^is 2,00t000 householders {fChanaVar 

mardum}. 
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361). Bakshu Langah, the chief of Uch, relieved 
the distress of the Emperor, and through his help 
Humayun crossed the river. As the Emperor* 
stepped out of the political boundary of Hindustan, 
Khawas Khan, who had been pursuing him all along, 
gave up the pursuit from the western bank of the 
Jheelum. 

Sher Shah was at Sarhind when the peace 
negotiations with Humayun and the secret corres- 
pondence with Kamran Mirza were being carried on. 
When the Afghans resumed their advance upon 
Lahore, he quitted Sarhind, and bestowed the 
district on Khawas Khan, who being away on active 
service, entrusted its government to his slave Malik 
Bhagawant, a Hindu eunuch slave as the name 
shows. On arriving at Lahore, he did not halt there 
very long, but marched hurriedly westward. When 
he reached the banks of the Cheenab, he heard the 
news of the separation of the Mughal forces into two 
parties, one party under Humayun marching towards 
Sindh and the other following Kamran Mirza to 
Kabul. Sher Shah proceeded on to Khushab, and 
despatched several officers with large armies to 
pursue the Mughals, “He instructed them not to 
engage the Emperor, but to drive him beyond the 

'' ■ ' ^. L ■ r - - i - 

* Humayun reached Bhakkar on the 28th of Ramzan 947 H, 
26th January, 1541. 
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borders of the kingdom.” (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 387). 
The Afghan army also divided itself into two parts, 
ore division under Khawas Khan followed the 
Emperor, and the other party under Qutb Klvan* 
Banet pursued the party of Kamran Mirza. Khawas 
Khan followed the Emperor as far as the Punjnad 
river (to the west of Uch, where the waters of the 
Jheelum, the Sutlej, the Chinab, the Ravi and the 
Beas are united in one mighty stream and flow into 
the Indus). Qutb Khan’s parly probably turned 
back fr( 3 m the Indus, when Kamran crossed it. 


The conquest of the Gakkhar country and Sher Shah^s 
return to Bengal. 

Sher Shah stayed at Khushab for some time to 
reorganize the administration of the conquered 
territories. Various Baloch chiefs, such as Ismail 
Khan, Path Khan Dudai* and Ghazi Khan Baloch, 

* This differs from Abbas, whoae statement is inconsistent and 
contradictory For the grounds of my deviation, see “Abbas Sarwanf* 
m the Appendix 

* Nizamuddin (Persian text p. 230) IVIS Makhzan (p- 40) and 
Ferishta (Persian text, p 226) add *‘Dudai” after Path Khan That 
all the three were Baloch chiefs is not to he doubted j hut Dudai 
has a special significance. It was the title of the powerful Baloch chief 
of a particular family, and continued to be used down to the days 
of the Khulas^it, The following quotation will make it clear . — “West- 
ward of Multan, five k.os on the further side of the river Cheenab, 
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came and waited on him, Fath Khan Duda’^ ^ 
powerful Baloch chief, probably ruled over the Sindh- 
sagar Doab, between the Indus and the Chiisab, 
In the earlier half of the 16th century, Baloches Vere 
to be found even further north-west : Babur 
{Memoirs, p. 383) speaks of “Beluchis” located in 
Bhera and Khushab. Sher Shah wisely left these 
Baloch chiefs undisturbed in their possessions . Next 
he turned his attention to the reduction of the 
Gakkhar* country. The mountainous tract between 


13 ihe land of the Beluchis In that country there are tlvo chief- 
tains, one IS Dudai and has 30,000 horse and 50,000 foot-soldiers of 

his own " {Indta of Avrangzib, by Prof J N. Sar'to, p. 77) 

* There should not be any further confusion betweeh Gakhhats 
and Kholchars as these two tribes have been clearly -diatinguiahed 
and. their respective localities correctly ascertained by Major Raverty, 
He has been ably supported by another distinguished writer, H A 
Rose, l.C S , in an article in the Indian Antiquary, We quote the 
following' from it: — "In an article entitled ‘A history of the Gakhata,’ 
contributed to the Journal oj Asiatic Society of Bengal m 1871, by 
Mr. J. G Delmerick, the Khokhars of the Muhammadan Historians 
were taken to be the Gakkhars, a tribe which is settled in the 
Rawalpindi district of the Punjab. The late Major Raverty, how- 
ever, expressed a strong opinion that the writer of the article had 
confused the Gakkhars with the Khokkhars, a totally distinct tribe, 
and a full examination of all the evidences at present readily acces- 
sible, has convinced the present writer (H. A Rose) of the correct- 
ness of Major Raverty’s position. The Khokhars were settled in the 
Punjab centuries before the Gakkhars, and were spread all over the 
central districts of the province before the Gakkhars acquired their 
J seats in thi Salt range, to which they are and have,, always been 
confined... (Vol. xxxvi., 1907, p.'-L^ 
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the upper courses of the rivers Indus and Jheelum, — 
bounded on the west by the Indus from Kalabagh 
to Attock, on the north by the Hazara district and 
the Siwalik mountains, on the east by the Jheelum 
river down to the town of Khushab, and on the south 
by the Salt-range extending from Khushab to the 
Indus, (comprising the modern districts of Rawal- 
pindi and jheelum), — was inhabited by many war- 
like independent tribes. About 15 years before Sher 
Shah, when Babur visited the country the southern 
half, particularly the Salt-range, — “Koh-i-jud” of 
Babur — was inhabited by two principal tribes, jud 
and Janjuha, and the northern half by Gakkhars, 
(Kakars of Mrs. Beveridge’s translation). This tract 
was never fully conquered by any previous Emperor 
of Northern India. But the mastery over no other 
region has proved so essential to the safety of India 
as over this. It possesses great strategic value; an 
invader from the north-west can appear suddenly in 


In the foot-note of the English translation of the Tahakai-i-Naairi, 
■Major Raverty gives three spellings Gakkhars, Gakhats and Ghakhars. 
In foot-note 1. p 1043 he ridicules Surgeon Major Bellow. C S I , for 
identifying the Kafcar Afghans with the Gakkhar tribe of Indians in 
the north of the Punjab. (Ihid, p. 1 132 ) Raverty writes Gafchar and 
not Kakar — as we find in Mrs Beveridge’s translation of the Memoirs 
of Baburr-as the turbulent people referred to by Babur. For detailed 
information aho»jt Khokhars and Gakkhars see the Eng. “^^trans. of 
the Tabak.ai-i-Naain, p. 455p-477n. 
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the very heart of the Punjab by marching stealthily 
through this region from Attock to Rohtas. Indeed 
beginning with Alexander the Great, many a mighty 
conqueror entered India through this route and swept 
away dynasty after dynasty from the throne of Delhi. 
Shetr Shah, with his soldierly instinct, at once found 
that the greatest danger to his new-own empire was 
to be apprehended through this region. Kamran 
Mirza, whom he had deprived of the Punjab, was at 
Kabul with his strength enhanced by the adhesion of 
the greater portion of the army and following of 
Humayun, and Haidar Mirza was engaged in the 
conquest of Kashmir. They might at any time join 
hands and attempt at recovering the Punjab. For 
such a combination the Gakkhar country was the most 
advantageous place. Kamran could advance through 
the Altock-Hassan Abdal route and Haidar Mirza 
could descend from the mountains of Kashmir 
through the Baramula pass, and marching through 
Rawalpindi form a junction with Kamran. Thus 
the conquest of this region became an urgent military 
necessity to Sher Shah. 

“Sher Shah entered this region with his army 
and sent a person to the chiefs of Gakkhars summoni- 
ing them to come to his presence. That body (of 
Gakkhrr chiefs) from the pride of their large follow- 
ing, sent several sheaves of arrows and two tiger cvibs 
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as their gifts to him, as if to say, ‘We are tigers and 
soldiers. From us you cannot demand anything 
except tigers and arrows’. — Sher Shah became very 
angry and replied to the agents, ‘Be at your ease. By 
the grace of God, 1 will thrust such a wedge in the 
hearts of you all that till the day of Resurrection no 
man shall be able to pull it out.’ He then marched 
against the chiefs of Gakkhars and made a tour of 
the mountains circumadjacent, until a proper place 
was. found, where he caused a fortress to be built 
called (afterwards) Rohtas.” (MS. Makhzan, p. 41 . 
Dorn p. 131). Rai Sarang Gakkhar refused allegi- 
ance to Sher Shah and kept up a brave struggle till 
the reign of his son Islam Shah. Sher Shah laid 
waste the country of Sarang Gakkhar and carried 
many Gakkhars into captivity. 

During this time Sher Shah also tried to oust 
Haidar Mirza from Kashmir by helping Kachi Chak 
(called Kazi Chak by Nizamuddin), the dispossessed 
ruler of Kashmir in his struggle against the Mughals. 
Haidar Mirza himself wrote, “Kachi Chak, vainly 
imagining that Sher Khan by force of arms could 
change the decree of the Most High, appealed to him 

for aid In the beginning of the spring 

having obtained auxiliaries from Sher Khan, he again 

moved forv^ard with a large force, .till length 

Kachi Chak, having formed a junction with the 
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auxiliaries* of SKer Khan, boldly marched out of the 

hill district ” {Tarikh^i-Rashidi, 485). Though 

Kachi Chak could not regain his throne, yet he kept 
the Mirza too busy to entertain any hostile projects 
against Sher Shah. Sher Shah, true to his principle 
of “Thorough”, would have completed the sub- 
jugation of the Gakkhar country as far as the Indus 
and thus secured a scientific and a natural frontier 
for his Empire. But the arrival of the report of the 
rebellious designs of his Governor of Bengal, drew 
him away from his work. 

Sher Shah left Halbat Khan Niazi, Khawas Khan 
and several other able lieutenants with 50,000 troops 
in the Gakkhar country, and himself marched 
hurriedly for Bengal about the middle of March f, 

1541, 


*■ "5,000 horsemen under the command of Husain Satwam and 
Alawal Khan were sent as auxiliaries” (Nizamuddm, Persian text, 
p, 616 Kashmir section) Ferishla (Pera. text, p 355 second boo!:) 
copies Nizamuddm almost word for word. But Briggs’ translation of 
the same passage (iv 498-499) is irritating and repulsive by its in- 
accuracy throughout. He writes "Atchy Chuk” ( 1) in place of Kachi 
Chak and adds two elephants to Sher Shah’s auxiliary forces 

t Mirza Haidar’s statement that Kachi Chak obtained his auxi 
liaries from Sher Shah in the beginning of spring {middle of 
February) shows that Sher Shah wav there till that season in the 
Punjab. By his "spring” he must have meant the spring (February- 
March) of 1541 A D,, because he tells us afterwards that the defeat 
of this auxiliary force as well as hU final conquest of Kashmir was 
completed on 8th Rabi II. 948 (Ist August, 1541) The date of Sbet 
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Sher Shah in Bengal. 

Sher Shah had left Khizr Khan as the Governor 
of Bengal when he started for Qanauj to fight the 
Mughals in January, 1 540. His continued absence 
for more than a year, and his busy occupation at the 
other extremity of India (in the Gakkhar country) 
encouraged his governor to think of independence. 
Sher Shah’s authority was not firmly established in 
the outlying territories of Bengal and many of the 
officials of the fallen dynasty were probably suffered 
to retain their posts, on submission, in the new 
regime. Khizr Khan strengthened his hands by 
marrying the daughter of Sayyid Mahmud Shah, the 
late king of Bengal, and thereby enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the supporters of the fallen dynasty. This 
marriage also imparted to his ambition a colour of 
legitimacy in the eyes of the people of Bengal. 
Though he did not openly assume the kingly title he 
began “To sit on the To\i* after the manner of the 

Shah’s departure may be a little later but by no means earlier (See 
Tarikh^i-Rashidi, pp. 485-486). 

* Abbas says that ‘Toki’ means the roof of a house. (MS. p 205) 
[Bala-i-tank,i \e ’aaharai az ham-i-Khanah asi), Dowson writes 

(rarikh~i-Khan-t-Jahan Lodi m Elliot v.. p. 115), “Sher Shah 

received the intelligence that Khizr Khan Turk, the governor of 
Bengal (maintained a princely household) and sat On the yof of the 

palace after thft manner of tire kings of Bengal ’* But the text 

in our MS Makhzan (p. 43) simply says "Khizr Khan had marriett 
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kings of Bengal.” (Abbas, see Elliot, iv. 390), 
Khizr Khan’s actions had been reported to Sher 
Shah by his spies. He was much annoyed at this, 
and wishing to avert the evil ere it could lake root, 
set out for Bengal from the Gakkhar country about 
the middle of March 1541. Khizr Khan was 
surprised and his plans disconcerted by the sudden 
appearance of his master before Garhi'''“ towards the 
end of May. Having no power to resist, he came 
to meet Sher Shah and gave him a royal reception. 
Sher Shah reprimanded him for his taking in 
marriage the daughter of Mahmud Shah and sitting 
on the Toki', and he further ordered him to undergo 
a severe punishment and to be put in chains. He 
went to Gaur and set about reorganizing the 
administration of the province of Bengal. 

To keep the governors of Bengal in allegiance 
to the throne of Delhi had been a problem of the 
greatest magnitude since tbe beginning of Muslim 
rule in India. Ziauddin BarnI commenting upon the 
chronic rebellion in Bengal, remarks : — “Shrewd 
and knowing people have given to Lakhnauti the 
name of Bulghakpii^ (the city of strife), for, since the 
time when Sultan Muizzu-d-din Muhammad Sara 

conquered Delhi, every Governor that had been sent 



the daughter of Sultan Mahmud, the (late) king of Bengal, and was 
behaving towards the people in the manner of sovereigns.” 
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from thence to Lakhnauti, took advantage of the 
distance and of difficulties of the road, to rebel. If 
they did not rebel themselves other rebelled against 
them, killed them and seized the country” 
[Tarikh-i'Fiwz Shahi in Elliot, iii. 1 12). 

Bengal was annexed to the Delhi Empire by 
Altamish, who appointed his son Nasiruddin 
Mahmud as the Governor of the province in 1226, 
and it remained attached to the Empire till the 
declaration of independence by another Nasiruddin 
Mahmud {commonly known as Bughra Khan) the 
son of Balban, in 1287. During this period of 
61 years, two powerful governors Izzuddin Tughral 
Khan (1 233-1244) and Ikhtiyaruddin or Mughisuddin 
Uzbak ((1246-1257) ruled Bengal for 11 years each 
in virtual independence and extended their conquests 
as far as Jaunpur and Oudh. During the period of 
confusion which followed the death of Altamish, 
excluding these twenty-two years of their rule, 
13 governors paying some sort of allegiance to the 
Delhi Emperors, ruled Bengal for 39 years at the 
average of three years each. The ostensible signs of 
obedience of these governors were no more than this 
that they did not assume the title ®f Shah* or strike 


* Bengal was an independent monarchy with her rulers bearing 
the title of Shah, from 1287 to 1538 A.D with only a bre^ of nine 
years (from 1330 to 1339) preceding the founding of the Elias Shahi 
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coins and read the khutba in their own names. 
Anything more than this was very seldom realized 
from them. No revenue from Bengal found its way 
to the treasury of Delhi except some occasional gift of 
elephants, jewels etc., in the form of tribute when it 
suited the pleasure of the Governor, or was extorted 
by the dread of the imperial army. There was no 
territorial limit of their jurisdiction, which they were 
free to extend by conquests. They carried on wars, 
made peace and formed alliances with their 
neighbouring kingdoms in complete independence. 
They kept as large an army as their resources would 
permit or their ambition require. In internal ad- 
ministration they were the sole arbiters of the fate 
of the millions of their subjects, unrestrained by any 
dread of interference by their suzerains. It was but 
natural that a soldier with unlimited powers placed 
at the head of a province so vast, so rich and so 
distant (more than 800 miles) from the seat of the 
Empire, should make repeated attempts to throw off 
the yoke of allegiance. Change of governors was 
no remedy for the evil which was inherent in the 
institution itself. Nor was any mode of governing 
a distant province known to the previous Muslim 
rulers in India except through a military Governor, 

’ ' ^ ^ ^ 

dynasty by SKamsuddm Elias For dates etc see R D Banerjee’s 

Mudoru o) Bengal (m Bengali) Vol li 
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entrusted with a full discretion in the details of the 
administration, and left undisturbed in his post as 
long as he remitted regularly the revenue due to 
the imperial treasury. A governorship was as large 
as a kingdom, and means of supervision over them 
were either inadequate or non-existent. Under such 
a system the sole bond of the union of a vassal 
province with the mother kingdom was the slender 
thread of the allegiance of one single individual. 
The removal of a powerful and popular provincial 
governor often entailed as much difficulty as the 
change of a dynasty, and the unhappy people of the 
province suffered all the horrors and miseries of a 
foreign invasion, at the hands of the imperial troops 
sent to help the new Governor in establishing his 
authority over it. 

Sher Shah after the dismissal of his Governor 
Khizr Khan, changed the militaiy character of the 
provincial administration and substituted a completely 
new mechanism, at once original in principle and 
efficient in working. The following are the brief 
outlines of his administrative reorganization of 
Bengal : — 

(1) He considerably reduced the unwieldy bulk 
of Bengal which comprised territories in the west as 
far as Bahr (a sub-divisional town, north-§ast of 
Patna), and the river Gandak, — sometimes- even 
16 
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pushed to the Ghogra, — on the northern bank of the 
Ganges. This was the usual boundary of Bengal, 
whether as a province of the Delhi Empire or an 
independent monarchy. In 1 536 Sher Shah had 
annexed its territories from Garhi to Bihar. In the 
new territorial redistribution he probably made the 
Kushi, which flowed into the Ganges near Pointy 
(Rennell’s map) opposite Garhi, the western 
boundary of his province of Bengal on the northern, 
and the Rajmahal- hills from Garhi* to Birbhum on 
the southern bank of the Ganges. 

(2) Instead of placing the whole province under 
one military Governor as had hitherto been the 
custom, Sher Shah created several smaller 
governorships. f The Governors placed over these 

* Abul-Fazl gives Garhi as ihe %vestern limit of Bengal and he 
includes only the Sarhar of Purniya and not any territories to the 
west of it in the Subah of Bengal Abul-Fazl based his account of 
the Subah of Bengal on the information derived from the revenue 
settlement of Todar Mall, who in 1582 AD “gave m it what he 
iound to exist with regard to both dioieiona and revenue; for Bengal 
was subiugatsd during Jahangir’s reign and properly assessed by 
Prince SViuja " tBtocVimann' s History ani Geography oj Bengal, 
1873, pp 6 and 7) 

t The actual words used by Abbas are : "Bangala-ra muluh,-i' 
Utwaef aakht ” Muluk-i-tawaef is a well known phrase in Arabic. 
Literally it means a number of petty kingdoms each ruled by s 
distinct king or dynasty In Elliot .iv., the passage is translated by 
the words “He (Sher Shah) divided the kingdom of Bengal into 
different p.ovinces." This does not convey the spirit'and significance 
of the original expression. 
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divisions were all equal in status, and wholly 
independent of one another in the administration of 
their respective areas. They were all directly 
appointed by him and were responsible to him alone. 
No historian tells us into how many governorships 
Bengal was divided. As we learn from Abbas that 
the largest administrative unit of Sher Shah’s Empire 
was a sar^ar (MS. p. 249 = Elliot, iv. 414), it would 
not be very far from the truth to say that about this 
time, the 19 sarJ^ars of Bengal proper enumerated in 
the Ain4-A}ihari were constituted by Sher Shah. 

By this single stroke of policy he struck at the 
very root of the evil of chronic rebellion. It was 
quite unlikely that 24 men — or about the same 
number — would suddenly combine against the 
Emperor to assert their independence. Each of them, 
vying with his neighbour for the favour of his 
sovereign, was rat her likely to serve as a che ck upipn 
the others. ~The limited resources of a Shil^dar 
would not permit hiin to keep so large an army as 
might become dangerous to the State. 

(3) To preserve the administrative unity of the 
whole province he appointed at the head of it Qazi 
Fazilat, better; known as Qazi Fazihat, “a man 
celebrated for learning, policy and piety, to 
superintend^ the whole, to preserve unanimity among 
the governors, and to report to him on their conduct” . 
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(Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 91). Though 
nominally the head of the province, the Qazi had 
very little executive authority. He was not to 
interfere with the work of his subordinate governors ; 
his business was to see whether the commands of the 
Emperor were carried out by them or not. He was 
to decide any point of difference which might arise 
among them, and thus facilitate the smooth working 
of the administrative machinery. The provincial 
army and finance, — the main incentives and sinews 
of rebellion — were taken out of the hands of the head 
of the province, whose title now became Amin-i- 
Bangala (Trustee of Bengal) and not Hakim-i-Bangala 
(Abbas MS. p. 206). The difference between the 
connotations of the two terms signifies the difference 
between the old and the new systems. These 
reforms altogether changed the unmixed military 
character of the administration of Bengal. The new 
machinery went on working smoothly and efficiently 
till the end of Sher Shah’s reign, without requiring 
his serious attention. Sher Shah stayed in Bengal 
for about 7 months (from June, 1541 to January 
1542). 


•Elliol'jj translation everywhere contains Amir in place of Amin, 


CHAPTER VI II 


The Conquest of Malwa, 

Malwa is the rich table-land of Central India, 
bounded on the south by the Narmada, on the north 
by the Chambai, on the west by the frontier of 
Gujrat, Mewar and other Rajput States, and on the 
east by the hills of Bundelkhand and Garh Mandal. 
Owing to its important geographical situation it has 
exerted very great influence upon the course of Indian 
history from remote ages down to modern times. 
The essential unity in diversity of ancient and 
medieval Indian history would have been non- 
existent, if Malwa had not formed an integral part 
of the North Indian Empire at every important epoch. 
The history of the North Indian Empire had ceased to 
be regarded as the history of India whenever Malwa 
had fallen off from it. Malwa had been annexed to 
the Muslim Empire of Delhi by Sultan AltamlsK in 
632 A.H. (1234 A.D.), and since then it had 
remained in varying degrees of dependence on the 
sultanate of Delhi down to the time of Timur’s 
invasion ofdndia (1398 A.D.) in the reign of Mahmud 
Tughlaq. 
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A Short History oj the Medieval Independent 
Monarchy of Malwa* 

In 804 A.H. (1401-1402) one Dilawwar KKan 
Ghuri, Governor of Malwa, declared himself in- 
dependent and established the kingdom of Malwa. 
His more famous son Sultan Hushang Ghuti 
extended his conquests as far as Gwalior and Kalpi, 
Sultan Hushang 's son, Mahmud was dethroned by 
his Wazir Mahmud Khan Khilji, who established a 
new dynasty which ruled Malwa for about a century 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji (r. 1435-69) was a justt 
capable and energetic ruler whose glorious reign of 
34 years may be reckoned as the most brilliant epoch 
in the medieval history of Malwa. His son Sultan 
Ghiasuddin (r. 1469-1500) was a great debauchee, 
whose sole passion in life was to procure beautiful 
women for his harem, where he buried himself in 
pleasure, oblivious of his duties as a king. Sultan 
Nasiruddin (r. 1500-1512), who succeeded him, 
though a great drunkard and a cruel-hearted man, 
was a vigorous ruler. His death was followed by a 
civil war among his sons for the possession of the 


* Authorities:— Toba^;ai-i-Af:l>ori (Pers text, pp. 534-574) Ferishte 
(Peis, text Book ii , pp 234-270), The latter comTOits mistakes whete- 
evei he haB attempted to improve upon his original, 'fiamely, Nizaltt- 
udditt; Briggs' translation (iii 167-269) is incomplete and inaccurate, 
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throne. One of them, Mahmud, succeeded in 
establishing himself on the throne with the help of 
a Rajput chief named Medini Rai, who was a good 
soldier and a shrewd politician. Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji 11.. though possessed of great physical 
strength and personal daring, was devoid of the tact 
and political sagacity necessary for a ruler. He 
suffered the whole of his Muslim nobility — though 
faithless they were,' — to be weeded out one by one 
by Medini Rai, who became too powerful for a 
servant. The Sultan, with the aid of an auxiliary 
force from the king of Gujrat, drove him away from 
Mandu : but his further attempt to crush Kim 
altogether ended in a sad defeat and personal 
captivity at the hands of Rana Sanga of Mewar, who 
had marched against him to succour Medini Rai. 
Rana Sanga set him free, allowing him to reign in 
his capital Mandu, with a small territory in the 
neighbourhood. The rest of Malwa passed into the 
hands of the Rana (1518 A.D.). 

This decay of the kingdom of Malwa and the 
overwhelming growth of the power of Rana Sanga 
destroyed the balance of power in western Indian 
politics. Hitherto for nearly a century and a quarter 
the three kingdoms, Gujrat, Malwa and Mewar, 
almost of equal extent and power, had preserved a 
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balance, a political equilibrium among tbeinselves ; 
and the mutual struggle of these States bad been the 
safety of the weak monarchy of Delhi. 

But the victory of Rana Sanga over the united 
armies of Gujral and Malwa ushered in an era of 
aggressive ascendancy which was extremely pre- 
judicial to the safety of the Delhi empire, because 
such a dominant power in possession of the greater 
portion of Malwa, was bound to come into conflict 
with the rulers of Delhi. Rana Sanga, who thus 
established the ascendancy of Mewar, proved a 
standing menace to the Lodi Empire under Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, and afterwards to Babur till he was 
completely overthrown by the Mughal conqueror at 
the battle of Kanwa in March 1527. But the sub- 
version of the ascendancy of Mewar did not restore 
the balance ; it only prepared the way foi the 
establishment of the dominance of Gujrat. Bahadur 
Shah invaded Malwa in 1530, captured its capital 
Mandu, and took Sultan Mahmud Khilji II, and his 
sons prisoner. Malwa was annexed to the kingdom 
of Gujrat and the same attitude of hostility and 
menace that Rana Sanga had taken up towards 
Babur, was maintained by Bahadur Shah till he was 
all but crushed by Humayun during his Gujrat 
campaign (1535-36). 
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Malwa after Bahadur’s death. 

The death of Bahadur Shah in February 1537, 
left Malwa without a master, as his successors, who 
were too weak even to keep themselves steady upon 
the throne of Gujrat, resigned Malwa to its fate. 
Taking advantage of this confusion one Mallu Khan, 
formerly a noble of Sultan Mahmud Khilji II, and 
afterwards an active partisan of Bahadur Shah, took 
possession of Mandu, Ujjain and Sarangpur and set 
himself up as an independent ruler. Nizamuddin 
Sciys, “When His Majesty Jannat Ashyani, with the 
intention of rooting out the evil (Sher Khan) niaiched 
from Agra towards the country of Bengal, Mallu 
Khan bin Mallu Khan, having assumed the title of 
Q^ir Shah’^ took possession of the tract of country 


* This shows that there had been another Mallu Khan in Malwa 
of which we have also other independent evidence Ferishta (Pers. 
text Book ii., p 270) adds, “These (two Mallu Khans) were originally 
slaves of the Khiljis and afterwards became tbeir nobles " In another 
place (Pers. text, Book ii , p 261=- Briggs, iv 242), the same author 
says that one Mallu Khan was sent against a rebellious governor of 
Chanderi in 1501 A D Probably this Mallu Khan excavated the 
tank near Chanderi where Babur halted in 1528 A D. (See Memoirs 
p. 597) and this man was the father of the second Mallu Khan. 
Mrs, Beveridge (see Babur's Memoirs, p. 597, foot-note 8) identific.s 
the excavator of the tank with the son who assumed the title of 
Qadir Shah But this seems to be wrong; the excavator must have 
been the father. Her suggestion of 1532 or 1533 as the date of 
Mallu Khan’s assumption of the kingly title is undoubtedl>* erroneous. 

Mitai-i-SiTiflndari says that Imad-ul-Mulk sent the umbrella, a 
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from the town of Bhika to the Narmada river and 
divided it among his nobles. Bhupat* and Puran 
Mai, the sons of Silhady, came from Chitor and 
seized Raisin and the territories in its neighbour- 
hood. Day by day the power of Qadir Shah began 
to increase, and the zamindars of the surrounding 
country began to send presents to him as the sign 
of their submission” {Tabaliat-i-A^bari, Pers. text, 
p, 591 ; some accounts of Mallu Khan will be found 
in Mirat-i-Sikandari Pers. text, pp. 271-272). 
Besides Mallu Khan or Qadir Shah there were two 
other chiefs, Puran Mai of Raisin and Muin Khan 
of Hlndia and Sewas, — (on the southern bank of the 
Narmada) — ^who ruled large tracts of country in 
virtual independence. 

The attitude of these chiefs of Malwa, especially 
that of Mallu Khan, had been openly hostile to 
Sher Shah even before he got possession of the 
Empire of Hindustan. As they had now greater 
reason to fear his aggression and retaliation, it was 
but natural that they should desire Humayun back 


die foi coining {aihkah) and the tide of Qadir Shah to Mallu Khan 
on behalf of Sultan Mahmud III of Gujrat (p. 272). 

* Nizamuddin commita a mistake here. Bhupat Was killed m the 
battle of Kanwa in 1527 A. D. Babur mentions him among the 
Hindu chiefs slain in that balde (See Memoirs, p. 573). It was 
Bhupat’s minor son Pratap. whom his uncle Puran Mai brought with 
him. 
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on the throne of Delhi, and a revival and continuation 
of the struggle between him and Sher Shah, which 
was the only safeguard of their liberty and political 
interests. So, in case of any attempt on the part 
of Humayun to regain the throne of Delhi, they 
were likely to range themselves on his side. 
Humayun had the design of conquering Gujrat 
and using it as a base for the reconquest of 
Hindustan. His Governor Abul Qasim Beg till now 
(1542 A.D.) held the important fort of Gwalior, So 
the adherence of other chiefs of Malwa was likely 
to render any such attempt of Humayun extremely 
dangerous on the exposed southern frontier of Sher 
Shah’s dominions. They might call in Maldev, 
king of Marwar, — who occupied the dominant posi- 
tion in the anti-Empire politics vacated by the death 
of Bahadur Shah — to establish his authority in Malwa 
and form a powerful confederacy against Sher Shah. 

The motive of Sher Shah in his contemplated 
conquest of Malwa is represented by all the Persian 
authorities as the feeling of personal revenge. 
Rightly or wrongly Sher Shah believed that bis son 
Qutb Khan’s death was due to the perfidy of the 
rulers of Malwa. He led an army, says Abbas, “to 
wreak vengeance on the rulers of Mandu against 
whom he bore an ancient grudge {kinah4~<lennah) 
for their not coming to the assistance of his son Quth 
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Khan” (MS. p. 207). Sher Shah’s feelings must 
have been specially bitter against Mallu Khan 
(Qadir Shah) who had added insult to injury by 
deliberately sending to Sher Shah an insulting letter 
(with his own seal at the top) which reached him 
after he had heard the sorrowful news of his son’s 
death. Nizamuddin and Ferishia, in their chapters 
-on Malwa history, attribute Sher Shah’s attack upon 
Qadir Shah to this Insult. “When the eyes of Sher 
Khan fell upon the jarman of Qadir Shah, he tore 
up the seal from the paper and putting it in the 
sheath of his dagger (Abbas says ‘in his turban’), 
said ‘ If it please God, in time he will be called upon 
to explain this incivility’.”* 

Sher Shah may have been influenced in some 
degree by these personal feelings, but the real motive 
which actuated him to march against Mallu Khan 
was more political than personal. Even if Mallu 
Khan had not given any personal affront to Sher 
Shah and had rendered assistance to Qutb Khan, 
no prudent statesman like Sher Shah would have 
desisted from depriving him of Malwa. The rulers 
,of Delhi and Malwa, being immediate neighbours, 
Swere enemies by nature. A powerful Malwa 


* Fenahta. Pefa text, p 270 Briggs, iv. 272 dqes not stnotly 
follow the original. (Nizamuddin's text, which is almost the sam^ 
as that of Fenahta, seems (o have been injured in print). 
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kingdom was a thorn, a constant menace to the Delhi 
Empire, and a disorganized and powerless Malwa 
was no less so because its weakness might invite 
some more powerful neighbour to conquer it. Sher 
Shah evinced no vindictive disposition to the chiefs 
of Malwa when he got them in his power. So it 
seems that he was mainly swayed by political 
considerations when he determined to conquer 
Malwa. He had two objects in view : — 

(1) To come into direct touch with the king- 

doms of Gujrat and Mewar, through 
which the Mughals might break into 
Malwa and ward off the evil from afar ; 

(2) To forestal the design of Maldev in Malwa 

and crush Maldev ’s prospective allies 
there before they could cause serious 
trouble . 

We learn from Abbas that Sher Shah im- 
mediately after his victory at Bilgram, had sent an^ 
urgent despatch to Shujaat Khan, Faujdar of Bihar 
and Rohtas, to march upon Gwalior and besiege it. 
The object of this move was to secure the southern 
frontier of the Empire by taking possession of imperial 
territories along the banks of the Jamuna and the 
Chambal. His division was to watch the movements 
of the chiefs of Malwa, but by no means to enter 
into hostility with them. His principal task was, 
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however, the reduction of Gwalior, That impregnable 
fortress stood — if we are to believe Abbas — a siege of 
nearly two years (July 1540 — April 1542). 

Abul Qasim Beg, the Mughal commandant at 
Gwalior, despairing of his master’s reappearance ir, 
Hindustan, opened negotiations for surrender, 

Sher Shah, with his army ready for the march, 
was anxiously awaiting the news from Shujaat Khan. 
When he received Shujaat Khan’s letter intimating 
the conclusion of a preliminary truce for the surrender 
of the fort, he set out on his expedition against Malwa 
in the beginning of Mubarram 949 A,H. (April 17, 
1542*) As soon as he reached Gwalior, Abul 
Qasim Beg came to pay his respects and handed 
over the keys of the fort. From Gwalior Sher Shah 
marched in a south-westerly direction to strike at 
Sarangpur, one of the most important cities in the 
possession of Mallu Khan. He seems to have 
encountered no resistance from any quarter during 
his march through the country — at all events, our 
Persian authorities are silent about it. None of Malln 
Khan’s nobles nor any zamindars who are said to 


* Nizamuddin (Persian text p. 231), Ferishfa (Persian text Book 
1, p. 227) MS. Mahhzajv-i'Aiaehana (p. 43) agree in placing (he 
expedition of Malwa and Gwalior in 949 A.H. Coins of Sher Shah 
from Gwalior and Ujiain mint, boating the date 949 A.H. are extant 
^68 pp." 84-109, Catalogue of the Coins in the’’ Indian Museum 
Calcutta, by H N. Wright) 
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have been partisans of Mallu Khan, seem to have 
stood by him in his distress. Abbas says that when 
Sher Shah reached Gagron,* Puran Mai of Raisin 
came there in the company of Shujaat Khan with an 
escort of 6,000 Rajputs, to wait upon him. Sher Shah 
is said to have bestowed 1 00 horses and 1 00 splendid 
dresses of honour on Puran Mai and allowed him to 
return, leaving his younger brother, whose name was 
Ghatur Bhuj to serve the king. (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 
392t). 

Having conciliated the Rajputs, Sher Shah 
resumed his march and advanced upon Sarangpur, 
“When Sher Shah arrived near Sarangpur, Qadir 
Shah became all the more terrified and despondent 
(at the recollection of) of the indignity (sending of a 
farman with seal at the top), which he had offered 
before. Saif Khan, one of his trusted servants, said, 
‘As you have no power to resist him, it is desirable 
to go quickly to Sarangpur and there rneet him in 
peace.’ Qadir Shah thinking his advice to be a good 


* An important Sarkar of Malwa mentioned in Ain-i-Akhari 
(Jairett, li 209). In modern maps it ia written Gagroni It is situated 
in long 76° 30^/, lat. 24° 5'/ and is about 100 miles due north of 
Sarangpur. 

t If there be any truth in this story — which is mixed up with a 
little romance, — it becomes evident that Shujaat Khan, during his 
two years' stay on the borders of Malwa, had already*won over 
Puran Mai to his master's interests. 
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one, left Ujjajn for Sarangpur” [Tabal^at-i-Aj^hari 
p. 591). Sher Shah received Qadir Shah* most 
graciously, exalted him by the bestowal of priticely 
gifts and honours and soothed him by showing greater 
and greater kindness. He ordered that the royal 
guest should be given a scarlet tent and entertained 
with hospitality befitting his rank. (MS. Abbas, 
p. 209). Qadir Shah was also given an excellent 
bedstead, sleeping garments {jama-i~khu)oh) and 
bedding {ashab-l-toshaJ^ khana). (Ferishta, Pers. 
text, Book li., p. 270 and Nizamuddin, p. 592). 
Having baited one day at Sarangpur, Sber Shah 
started for Ujjain (about 50 miles south-west of 
Sarangpur), the capital of Qadir Shah. “Within a few 
days (of Sher Shah’s arrival at Ujiain) Muin Ivhan, 
the adopted son of Sikandar Khan, came of his own 
accord to pay homage to Sher Shah, who exalted him 
with the title of Sikandar Khan and the grant of pro- 
per fiefs”f (Ferishta, Pers. text, Book ii., p. 271). 


* Our MS. Mai'h^an {p. 44) says that Mallu Khan reached 
Sarangpur early in the morning. But he seems to have reached 
Sher Shah’s camp fn the evening as the necessaries supplied ta 
him show. 

t To avoid conj usion we shall call Sikandar Khan's son by his 
original name of Muin Khan as does Ersfcine, and not by the new 
title Sikandar Khan conferred by Sher Shah. Muin Khan was origi- 
ntdly the "son an oil-man Abbas calls the tuler of Sewa* 
Sikandar Khan M^a. perhaps confusing the father with the soa. 
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I Malwa was apparently subjugated by Sher Shab 
v^itbout shedding a single drop of blood. The 
chiefs of Malwa voluntarily submitted to him in the 
hope that the new conqueror, like Bahadur Shah, 
would not disturb them in their old possessions but 
be content with receiving their allegiance. But 
Sher Shah, a few days after his arrival at Ujjain, 
issued a farman to the effect that His Majesty had 
been pleased to confer the Sarkar of Lakshanawali 
(Gaur*) in exchange of the kingdom of Malwa upon 
Qadir Shah, and that he should forthwith send his 
family and dependents to Lakshanawati while he 
himself should be in attendance upon the Emperor, 
(See Nizamuddin, Persian Text, p. 592). Sher Shah, 
covetous of the kingdom of Mandu, did this, contrary 
to the expectation of Qadir Shah (Ferishta, Book ii., 

p. 271). 

It was indeed a surprise not only to Mallu Khan 
but to the other chiefs of Malwa. The real character 
and motive of the new conqueror were unpleasantly 
revealed to them. But under the circumstances 
one could not find a more humane policy consistent 


"Mawali” designating the countty of Silcandar Khan as given here 
hy Fjenshta is wrong ; elsewhere he does not add Mewati after the 
nanie\ of Sikandar, the father of Mmn Khan. [The word is Satwasi,] 
* takahanawati by Ferishta and Nizamuddin, Kalpi by Abbas, 
wid Liwcknow b>*the author of Tankh-i-Daudj, Marhera b? onr MS. 
Afo){lira,%, Hks been spoken of as the lief granted to Mallu Khan.' 
lyT 
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with self-interest. The submission of Mallu Khafa 
caused some difficulty to Sher Shah in dealing witfi 
him; to leave him in possession of his territories in 
consideration of his unqualified submission would 
have been a magnanimous act but a great political 
blunder — a mere sentimental impolicy ; but to 
confiscate the whole and imprison him without any 
provocation seemed too odious even to the Shah him- 
self. His policy of removing Mallu Khan from 
‘Mandu to Bengal (or to Kalpl, as Abbas says) does 
great credit to his statecraft. Herein he foreshad- 
owed the wise and humane policy of Akbar towards 
dethroned sovereigns. 

But Sher Shah’s new policy was not destined 
to be a success. Mallu Khan could not but regard 
the assignment of a fief in Bengal, as a sentence of 
perpetual exile and imprisonment. He brought his 
family and dependents out of Ujjain and encamped 
in a garden intervening between the city and the camp 
of Sher Shah, ostensibly for sending them to his new 
fief but really for making his escape. When he next 
visited Sher Shah again, his countenance betrayed the 
signs of disappointment. Sher Shah wam^ 
Shujaat Khan* to watch his movements closely wiJtV 

* Nizamuddin says that he waa given a hint before at Sa.-s . l.j.r 
“to be a^eful about the dear guest” (az mehmanei-aziz kha, 
baah^ amidst magnificent and warm hospitality (p. 592J. 
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out rousing his suspicion. But one night Mallu 
Khan fled with his family towards Gujrat. Shujaat 
Khan was sent in pursuit of the fugitive with a large 
army, but the column returned unsuccessful from the 
frontiers of Gujrat where Mallu Khan had taken 
refuge. Becoming suspicious of Muin Khan’s 
sincerity and faith, Sher Shah ordered him to be 
imprisoned, and confiscated Hindis and Sewas, 
which were given to Shujaat Khan to maintain 4,000 
horse. He appointed Hajl Khan and junaid Khan 
fauj dars of Mandu and stationed them at Dhar on the ! 
frontier of Gujrat with 12,000 troops. Abbas says ■ 
that he gave Ujjain to Dariya Khan Gujrati, and' 
Sarangpur to Alam Khan Lodi,* two fugitive nobles; 
from the Court of Sultan Mahmudf king of Gujralr^, 
Having thus settled the affairs of Malwa, Sher Shah 
marched towards the fori Rantambhor. ‘ ‘He having 

■* That Dariya Khan and AJam Khan Lodi fled to Sher ShaK 
is corroborated hy Ferishta (Book ii. p 226) But they fled at 
dtiferent times ; Dariya probably fled in 948 and Alam Khan in 
949 A. D. The story of the flight of that two Gujrati nobles will 
also be found in Miral-i-Sikfln<ian (Persian text p, 266 and 287). 
Sber Shah may have shown kindness and liberality to these two 
men. But it is doubtful whether they were given jagira in Malwa. 
No other historian mentions this. Abbas also says later on 
(see Elliot, iv. 398) that Ujjain and S^angpur were bestowed upon 
Shujaat Khan only a few months aft 

t Mirat-i-Sikandari (Pets, text, pP> ^) calls him Sultan Mahmud 
Sani (the Second), but he seema' “f the 

name who sat on the throne of t.Cmra*" _ 
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sent smooth-tongued ambassadors inside the fort, got 
possession of it by peaceful negotiations from the 
officers of Sultan Mahmud Khilji.” {Tahak,at4- 
Ak.bari, Pers. text, p. 23|.) Abbas says that it was 
peacefully surrendered by “Usman Khan whose 
name was previously Abul Farrad ' Sher Shah made 
over the fort to his eldest son Adil Khan, and himself 
returned to Agra about the end of June, 1 542. 

After Sher Shah’s return from Malwa his 
lieutenants had to fight severe battles with Mallu 
Khan and Nasir Khan (brother of Muin Khan). Nasir 
Khan collected an army from Sewas (Ferishta) con- 
sisting of 6,000 horse besides 200 elephants (Abbas). 
Shujaat Khan advanced to give him battle with 2,000 
horse. A severe action was fough’t at Nilgarh;* 
when the two armies were commingled togetherj part 
of Nasir Khan’s and part of Shujaat Khan’s force 
were put to flight. Three men had sworn an oath 
to attach Shujaat Khan with the object of capturing 
him alive and retaining him as a hostage for Muin 
Khan (Ferishta, Booh II., p. 271). One of these 


* Elliot’s MS. has a variant “Mahal harra”. Our MS writes 
Nilgarh . We have nor been able to identify either of them. 
Makhzan-PAfaghana places it^ the vicinity of Gurra. (Dorn’s History 
of the Afghans p. 132.) Per if the battle was fought on the border 

of Qondwana, as we learn '■m Niiarauddin that Shujaat Khan 

matched towards Sew'’^-';! 'ia to meet Nasir Khan (Tahahfli- 
p, 572), 
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grive Shujaat Khan a stab in the neck with a dagger, 
the becond wounded him in the nostril with a spear 
1 hi usl and broke the front low of his teeth ; the third, 
having dealt him a blow with a sabre, caught hold 
of his hair to take him alive before Nasir Khan, 
iihiijaat Khan struck him with his sabre on the 
hand and cut it off, and so freed himself, 
jujjhai Khan, (Elliot reads Jajhai Khan), who was 
one of SKujaat Khan’s own tribe, slew the second 
horseman and Mubarak Khan Sirini (? Sarwani) 
killed the third. Thus rescued, Shujaat Khan again 
raised up his standard which had fallen down, and 
his troops who had fled in the first encounter relurnech 
and rallying round him fought till the victory was 
gained. (Abbas MS. pp. 2(4-215=£I!iot, iv. 395- 
396). 

A few days after this victory, when Shujaat 
KJian was still confined to his bed, covered with sis 
wounds on the face and arms, a letter arrived from 
Haji Khan, the jagirdar of Dhar, with the news that 
Sultan Qadir Shah was marching against him from 
Banswara^’ and that a battle was expected every day . 
“.Shujaat Khan, at once started, borne in a palki, 
for Dhar. At night he reached the camp of Haji 
Khan, woke him from sleep, and planned, 

1 Sa^chor and 

North-west of Uhar, on the puira*' rt 

and south of Dongatpui (long, 74®f3n, Dcrawal (iong. 72 I 
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upon the enemy at that very hour. The surprise was 
j completely successful ; Qadir being defeated fled to 
'Gujrat. (Ferishta, ii. p. 271, Nizamuddin 593).* 
When Sher Shah heard the news of these victories 
and the devoted services of Shujaat Khan, he recalled 
Haji Khan to his presence and rewarded the victorious 
general with the governorship of the whole country 
of Mandu, bestowing on him a mansah of 12,000 
horse, f 

In the Persian authorities Mum Khan bin Sihandar Khan's 
fief IS spoken of as Hindia-Seuias. Now, Hmdin (modern, Handia) 
is a well-known town on the a. hank of the Narmada (77‘3 E., 
22 30 N.). SeWas is evidently a mistake (or SatiDas, a place 20 m, 
west of Handia, but north of the Narmada, (/nd. At. 53 S.W.) 
Sewaa cannot be a copyist’s error for Deulas, because the larger 
town of that name is loo far north-west of Hindia and too near 
Ujjain, while another Diwas, some six miles s of Hindia. is too 
small a place Sikandar is described in the Persian MSS. by the 
epithet Seuiasi, a mistake for Satwast, and not by Mewati. The 
Am (ii. 207) gives both Deulas and Satwas as raahals of Sarkar 
Hindia Can it be 5eoniJ [J Sarkar.] 


* The passage in our MS as well as the translation of Elliot 
suggests that Haji Khan was made a twelve Hazari. But it seems 
to be wrong The honour was certainly bestowed upon Shujaat 
Khan for his distinguished services This conjecture is supported 
by a subsequent passage of Abbas himself "Certain persons who 
were envious of Shujaat Khan, said that Shujaat Khan kept no 

troops, though he had to maintain 12,000 horses On hearing this 

news Shujaat Khan came to Kachwara .73,000 horses he passed 
under the brand and he said that the rest were m his districts." 

(Elliot, iv 406-407). 

^...—^uddin and Ferishta say that at this time Shujaat 
marched with him. In Nizamiitidin we find 

i-Akhari, p. 572). neighbourhood of Komly Mirarso,” 
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Intrigues of Maldev. 

About a month after hia return to Agra from 
Malwa, Slier Shah found himself in a most critical 
situation created by Maldev’s intrigue with Humayun, 
and the arrival of the Tatter in Marwar, (17th Rabi 
IL 949 A.H., 31si July, 1542, Akbarnama, i. 372), 

with the object of leconquering his lost heritage with 
'the help of the Rajputs. The underlying cause of 
Maldev’s unprovoked hostility towards Sher Shah 
will be found in the following life-history of the 
Rajput prince, and the political condition of Hindus- 
tan at the date of his sending the invitation to 
Humayun at Bhakkar twelve months before this time. 

Maldev ascended the throne of Msirwar in 1532 
A.D, At his accession it was a small impoverished 
State of second-rate importance. Within 5 or 6 years 
he, by his shrewd policy and incessant military 
activity, reconquered the whole of Marwar proper 
from bis powerful disobedient vassals, annexed the 
Bikanir State (ruled by a younger branch of his house) 
and considerably aggrandized himself at the expense 
of Jesalmir," Mewar and Amber. Abu, Saachor and 
Siwana on the south; Pokaran, Derawal (long. 72®, 
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lat. 28°) on the west; Bikanir, Nagor, Fatehpur 
(long. 75°, lat. 28°) and Jhijjar (50 miles due west of 
Delhi) on the north ; Bednore, Ajmir, Jahajpur (east 
of the Banas river, at the fool of a pass leading from 
Bundi to Mewar) on the south-east; I'onk (long. 
75° 31", lat. 26° 10^^), Chatsu (long. 76°, lat. 
26° 36" ; only 24 miles south of Jaipur city), Lalsunt 
(long. 76° 25", lat. 26° 36"), Toda (Bhim? long. 
76° 32", lat. 26° 55") and Malrana (long. 76° 32", 
lat. 26° 17" ; about 17 miles north of Rantambhor), 
on the east, — marked the boundaries of his huge 
State. (See Tod’s Rajasthan, pp. 850-85 1 ). He was 
endowed with greater political foresight, constructive 
geiiius and diplomatic ability than the common run 
of Rajput princes. He transformed a loose feudal 
monarchy into a compact and centralized Slate, and 
est'»blished various branches of his clan, — “sowed the 
Rathor seed”, as the national baid sang, throughout 
his conquered territories. He could muster from 
his own clan alone an army of 50,000 Rathors, the 
bravest among the brave peoples of Rajputana. By 
developing the salt manufacture of the Sambhar and 
other lakes in his dominion, he amassed a vast wealth 
'which was spent in fortifying numerous towns 
throughout his kingdom. The great humiliation of 
Mewar, consequent on the reduction of* Chitor by 
Bahadur Shah in 1535 A.D., exalted Marwar to the 
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first place among the Rajput States, and tLe decline 
of Gujrat on the deaK of Bahadur Shah in 1537 A.D. 
established her complete ascendancy in western and 
cenUal Indie), leaving to her no worthy rival besides 
the Empire of Delhi. The nnthicak of war in 1338 
A.D. between 1 kmiuytin and Sher Shah in Bihar and 
Bcnyai opened new avenues of aggiessioii Lo Maldev. 
fhe rich pioviiice oi Malwa, which became a no 
ni&n’s land aitei Bahadur Shah’s death, naturally 
attracted him. The c-onquest of Touk, Tocia and 
Mairana, whjch indicntccl unmistakably hin clesiqn 
upon Malwa, seems to have been effected at thl.s time. 
Naturally he desired nothing more than the continu- 
atlon of this struggle between ihe Mughals and 
Afghans without any decisive advantage lo either, 
and possibly he would not have hesitole.d to throw 
his power into the scale against Humayun, had the 
fort’nio of Sher Shall sunk too low. But in politics 
the friend of the days of adveisity generally turns into 
the enemy of the da3'3 of prosperity. The victory of 
Bilgram automatically reversed the relation between 
them as Panipnt had, 14 years before, made 
Rana Sanga and Babur implacable foes. The 
occupant of the throne of Delhi, whoever he might 
be, was bound to be an object of suspicion, envy and 
dread to the independent rulers of Malwa and 
Rajputana. Maldev wished Humayun baci: on the 
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throne of Delhi and prepared himself to reinstate him 
there with the Rajput sword. With this object he 
had sent letters to Bhakkar, declaring his loyalty 
(to Humayun) and offering assistance in effecting the 
subjugation of Hindustan. {Tabakat-i~Al^hari, 
Persian text p. 205 = Elliot, v. 21 1). 

Humayun had reached the neighbourhood of 
Bhakkar on 28th Ramzan (26tK January, 1541) 
[A kbarnama, i. 362) and resided there till he left it for 
besieging the castle of Sehwan (further down the 
Indus, between Tatta and Bhakkar) in the beginning 
of Jamada II. 948 (last week of September, 1541 
A.D.) {Akbarnama, i. 366.) So the invitation from 
Marwar must have in all probability been sent 
between February and August, 1541 A.D. Maldev 
was a prudent and cautious politician, who must have 
had weighed very carefully tlie chances of success 
before committing himself to such an enterprise 
where failure meant his own ruin but little loss to 
Humayun. He probably opened negotiations with 
the Mughal Emperor in June 1541, when Sher Shah 
went to Bengal to counteract the rebellious designs 
of his Governor. TTiat was Indeed the most 
opportune moment for such a surprise as Maldev 
meditat^. The greater portion of Sher Shah’s 
army, about 50,000 troops under his best generals, 
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was locked up in the Ghakkar country, 356 miles* 
away from Agra, Another army was with him in 
Bengal about 700 milesf away from it. His 
southern and soulh-western frontier was sadly 
exposed ; Gwalior still held out against Shujaat Khan, 
and the chiefs of Malwa were openly hostile. If 
Humayun had come to Marwar in the rainy season 
of 1541, Haji Khan {Faujdar of Mewat) and Shujaat 
Khan, who had not more than 25,000 to 30,000 
troops, could by no means have resisted the onset 
of Maldev’s 50,000 Rathors exclusive of Humayun’s 
following of about 3,000 Mughals. 

The greatest advantage upon which Maldev 
could count for success was the absence of Sher Shah 
at a distance of 700 miles from Agra. Sher Shah’s 
excellent arrangements for procuring news and con- 
veying despatches might have taken to him the news 
of the Rajput and Mughal offensive within a week 
from its commencement. But it was physically im- 
possible for him to arrive with the same haste at the 
scene of action with his army in the height of the 

* Asia, to Delhi 84 miles and Delhi to Lahot 208 miles and 
Labor to Rohtas 64 miles. (See for stages and distances, India of 
Aiirangzih by Prof J N. Sathar, pp. 98, 100 and 102 ) 

t Agra to Allahabad 286 miles and Allahabad to Benares 74 
miles and Senate* to Patna l55Vi miles and Patna to Gaur 185 miles 
(>). For distance and stages from Agra to Benares and Benares to 
Agra, see ihiJ, pp. II LI 12 and HO, 
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rains through muddy roads and across swollen rivers. 
However, the folly of Humayun proved the salvation 
of Sher Shah. Fortunately for him, Humayun took 
little notice of Maldev’s representations, either 
because he suspected the fidelity of ’the infidel or 
doubted his chances of success. He clung to his 
chinimerical project of effecting the conquest of 
Gujrat first and then attempting the re-conquest of 
Hindustan with Gnjrat as his base of operations. 
Having arrived at Dhakkar in the last week of June, 
IS'll , Humayun sent an ambassador to Shah Husain 
Arghun, ruler of Tatta, with a message that ihc- 
Empeioi had been compelled to come to Bhakkar* 
and Tatta from necessity, with the object of attempt- 
ing the recovery of Gujrat, and that he should come 
and wait upon the Emperor and consult with him 
about the conquest of Gujrat. Shah Husain tempor- 
ized for she months by sending complimentary 
messages {Taba]iai4-Akhari, Pers. text p. 203 = 
Elliot, V. 207). Humayun left Bhakkar in August, 
1511, and went to Patf where he married Hamida 
Banu, Akbar’s mother. This marriage displeased 

* The translation in Elliot, v, 207. omits this mote important 
name. Humayun at that time had not gone to Tatta, the message 
was sent from Bhakkar (See Tabakai-i- Akbari, Pers. text, p, 203) 

t See Mr. Beveridge’s Akharnama (i 363 footnote 2) and Mrs. 
Beveridgets translation of Gulbadan’s Humayun-Nama, p. 149 foot- 
note 3. 
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Mirza Hindal, who went off to Qandahar; Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza waa about to follow him, but was induced 
to stay by Humayun’s promise of giving the Mirza 
one-third of Hindustan after its recovery. 

Hiimayun at last became convinced of the 
futility of his plan of conquering Caiijral with the aid 
of Shah Husain Arghun, whose insincere motive had 
now become manifest. Even at this lime (September, 
i 541) the idea of going to Marwar and trying his lot 
with the aid of Maldev did not occur to him. The 
prospect of success in such an enterprise had not yet 
passed away ; all the favourable conditions were 
almost the same as in July — Sher Shah was still 
absent in Bengal and Gwalior had not yet surrendered 
to Shujaal Khan. But instead of going to Marwar, 
the Emperor marched against Shah Husain to 
conquer Tatta from him. He wasted seven months 
in besieging the castle of Sehwan (belonging to Shah 
Husain) half way between Bhakkar and Tatta, and 
at last gave up the enterprise without achieving any 
success. When he returned to Bhakkar he found its 
gates shut against him by Yadgar Nasir Mirza, who 
had been seduced by Shah Husain. Nizamuddin 
thus describes the distressful condition of Humayun 
at this time : — “The men of Humayun’s army being 
in distress begpn to desert him by ones and twos to 
Mirza Yadgar Nasir — (who) in his infamy 
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now prepared to turn his arms against him. It 
became evident that if he tarried any longer all his 
men would desert to Mirza Yadgar Nasir and that 
the worst might be expected from the Mirza’s base- 
ness. In this extremity he resolved upon marching 

to Maldev ” {Tahal^aUi-Akhari in Elliot v. 

210 - 211 ). 

Humayun determined to reach Marwar by way 
of Uch (long. 71°, lat. 29° , on the eastern bank of 
the Chinab, about 85 miles south of Multan.) He 
started for it on 2l3t Muharram 949 A.H. (7th May, 
1542) and reached that place about the end of May, 
1542. Bakshu Langah, the zamindar of Uch, who 
had, during Humayun’s flight to Bhakkar, provided 
boats and provisions for his party, now assumed a 
hostile attitude. He not only refused to supply 
provisions, but also prevented Humayun’s men from 
getting them by purchase. They rambled in the 
neighbouring jungles (near Uch) for a month and a 
half (MS. Jauhar p. 76) eating fruits and the seeds of 
Sankar (?) trees, till they accidentally lighted upon 
the fort of Dilawar (Derawal of Elphinstone’s map 
long. 71°, lat. 28°) belonging to Rajah Maldev. 
From Dilawar the royal party seemed to have 
travelled due south through the Jesalmir State. 
Jauhar says that Humayun, after suffering great 
hardships from scarcity of water, sighted a pond and 
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a rivulet, where he halted for some time to rest his 
followers and allow the stragglers to join the camp. 
This rivulet can be no other than the stream which, 
issuing from the neighbourhood of Pokaran, flows 
into the lake Sirr, about 22 miles {in a straight line) 
north-east of the town of Jesalmir. From this place 
they reached Pokaran^ (?) by an easy march, and 
after one stage more halted at Fallodif (long. 72°, 
lat. 27°), 30 miles north of Pokaran and about 1 20 
miles north-west of Jodhpur. Flumayun reached 
this place probably on August Ist*^, and despatched 
Atka Khan (on the 2nd?) as an envoy to Maldev at 
Jodhpur. (See Jauhar MS. pp 76-78 = Stewart 
pp. 36-38.) 


* Jauhar writes Phulur and Gulbadan (see Mrs. Beveridge’s 
translation, pp. 153-154) Satalmir, which is 2 miles from Polcaian. 
Maldev dismantled it to fortify Pokaran with its material. (See 
Rajpulana Gazeiteer, li 263 and Tod's Rajasthan p. 851) So 
Jauhar'a Phulur is undoubtedly a mistake for Pokaran 

t Stewart's foot-note (p 37) adds that Fallodi is 60 miles from 
Jodhpur He certainly mistakes ^os for miles as the actual distance 
IS 60 koi In Stewart’s translation (p. 37) of Jauhar, we find that 
Humayun marched one stage more from Fallodi which would bring 
him to Daitchoo, 30 miles due south of Fallodi and 90 miles west 
of Jodhpur. This may be true. But I accept Fallodi, on the combined 
testimony of Gulbadan and our MS. Jauhar 

* Abul-Faal (Akbainama i. 372) says that Humayun encamped 
at a place 12 from Bikanir on l7th Rabi II. 949 (31st July. 1542). 
But neither Pokaran nor Fallodi answers the description. This is, we 
think, the date ^f Humayun's entering the territory of Maldev at 
Satalmir. 
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Atka KKan reached Jodhpur probably on the 
5th August, bearing Humayun’s lofty farman, 
desiring the Rajah to wait upon his imperial Majesty. 
Maidev owing to far-sighted political considerations 
did not proceed personally to welcome his pro- 
crastinating guest, who had made his appearance 
1 2 months after the date of invitation, without 
previous intimation. But Rajput hospitality was not 
dishonoured in him ; making excuses for his inability 
to attend His Majesty in person, he sent to Flumayun 
the customary gift of fruits* and some ashrajis (gold 
coins) and armour with the gratifying message ‘You 
are welcome ! 1 give you Bikanir’f . But the Mughal 
envoy suspected the good faith of Maidev who 
showed want of due respect for his master’s jarman 
by not attending him in person ; his excuses appeared 
to him to be wanting in sincerity, and his suspicion 
was perhaps greatly enhanced by the absence of any 
sign of military activity in Jodhpur, where he had 

See jauhar’s MS, p. 78=Stewart'.‘i trans, p. 38. 
f See Mrs Beveridge's translation of Gulbadan’s Humayun-Nama 
p 154. Gulbadan says that ashrafis with the message were sent to 
Fallodi before Humayun’s envoy left the camp for Jodhpur. But 
this would suggest as if Maldev’s men were awaiting Humayun’s 
arrival at Fallodi with the ptesents, which was far from being the 
case. At Jodhpur about 150 miles away from Pokatan, Maidev 
scarcely got the news before the appearance of the Mughal envoy 
at his Coijft. Gifts were sent m all probability Ss the respectful 
response to Humayun’s Jarman 
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expected to see a large army fully equipped for his 
master’s service. He communicated his own feelings 
to Humayun and perhaps gave him a hint to be on 
his guard. The gifts of Mai dev probably reached 
Humayun on the 9th. But the secret communications 
of his agent and the fact of Maldev’s non-attendance 
made Humayun suspicious of the Rajah’s intentions. 
Jauhar says, “The above-mentioned (Maldev) made 
excuses and sent a small gift of fiuits. But no sign 
of loyalty was visible which could comfort His 
Majesty.’’ (MS. p. 74).* 

From his original encampment Humayun re- 
traced his steps westward, becoming suspicious of 
the attitude of Maldev. Jauhar says, he “encamped 
at Kul-i-Yogi (?) and anxiously waited for the news 
of Maldev from all quarters. In short, reliable news 
reached him that Maldev was bent on mischief and 
had no intention of seeing him ; he marched from that 
place and halted at the pond of Sambhar.’’f [Hflux-i- 
Sambar, this seems to be an error in our MS. jauhar : 
evidently Satalmir is meant] (Jauhar, MS. p. 79). 

From Gulbadan [‘‘There came here an envoy 
from Sher Khan, etc.”, p. 154] and Nlzamuddin 

* Stewart's translation (p 38) runs thus . — ‘“We remained there 
for three days, without any hospitality being: shown to us, or any 
comfort given to the distressed monarch." 

t Jauhar could never mean by this the famous salt lake Sambhar 
on the border of Jaipur State, * 

18 
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(see Elliot, V, 211), we know that Sher Shah had 
sent an ambassador with a threatening message to 
Maldev and that this ambassador reached Jodhpur 
while Humayun’s envoy was present there, 

Nizamuddin says, “When Maldev was informed 
of the Emperor’s weakness he was much alarmed; 
for he knew that he had not sufficient forces of his 
own to withstand Sher Khan. Sher Khan had sent 
an ambassador to Maldev, holding out great expec- 
tations ; and the latter very ungenerously {az ^amaZ- 
i-be~muravvati) promised to make Humayun a 
prisoner if possible, and give him over into the hands 
of his enemy. Nagor and its dependencies had fallen 
into the power of Sher Khan and consequently he was 
afraid lest Sher Khan should be annoyed and send 
a large army to his territory against Humayun.’’* 

*The above passages' unmistakably show that Sher Shah was 
well aware of Humayun’s movements; and his readiness to enter into 
war with so powerful a prince as Maldev Implies a previous course 
of military preparations Humayun’s envoy was at Jodhpur from 
5th to 14lh August. The simultaneous presence of Mughal and 
Afghan envoys suggests that the latter must have arrived at Jodhpur, 
on the 12th August at the latest Abul-Fazl says that Humayun 
left Jesalimr on 10th Jamada I. (23rd August, 1542) for Amarkot. 
From Jauhar and Gulbadan’s accounts it appears that Humayun took 
about 5 days to pass through Jesalmir. So he must have begun bis 
retreat from Marwar not later than 17th August, Humayun’s envoy 
Atka Khan fled on. 14th ; otherwise it would not have been possible 
for him tm teach Humayun’s camp near Pokaran on the morning of 

17ih Augrust. 
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{Tabak,at~i~Akhari in Elliot, v. 2n-12 = Per3. text, 

p. 206.) 

After his return to Agra Sher Shah had one 
month’s time to organize his resources and take pre- 
cautionary steps. With the possession of Rantam- 
hhor and Malwa, Agra became comparatively safe; 
at least a surprise from the south-west was impos- 
sible. He seems to have been mainly occupied in 
the Mewat and Delhi regions where his frontier came 
in touch with that of Maldev, and which he had had 
no previous occasion to visit. An alarming state of 
things existed there; Maldev possessed Jhujjur (long. 
78°, lat. 28° ; Tod’s Jajawar, see Rajasthan, p. 851), 
a town within 50 miles of Delhi. Anyhow -Sher 
Shah was not taken by surprise when the definite 
news of Humayun’s arrival in Marwar (Slst July) 
reached him on the 4th August (?). He lost no time 
in a tedious exchange of diplomatic messages, but at 
once entered Maldev ’s territories and began to march 
upon Nagor.* He made three or four marches before 
despatching his messenger (on the 8th August ?) to 
Maldev, offering him the alternative of either himself 


* Nizamiiddm'a atatement tKal Nagor and its dependencies had 
fallen mto the hands of Sher Shah cannot be taken too literally. 
Before this incident SHct Shah had not conquered it, and at 
this time m four inarches from the frontier of Mewat, he could not 
reach even Drdawana which is 70 bules north of Nagor »We suppose 
Didawana (salt lake) was the eslieme point of Sher ShahV advance. 
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expelling Humayun from Kis territories or suffering 
it to be done by the Afghans, i.e., in plain words, 
giving battle. 

Maldev did not accord an open welcome to 
Humayun, because he felt that the vigilant eye of 
Sher Shah was already upon him ; and such a course 
of action would leave him no line of retreat and no 
plea to explain away his unfriendly act. At the time 
of Humayun ’s arrival he was not prepared for war, 
as he had no powerful standing army ready for 
immediate service. His forces consisted of the 
feudal levies of his clansmen, scattered throughout 
his wide dominions. Such an army could be 
mustered only with difficulty and delay. He had, 
moreover, given up all hope of the coming of 
Humayun ; and with it all idea of an offensive cam- 
paign against Sher Shah. But the presence of 
Humayun, though at an inopportune moment, 
seemed once more to have roused his slumbering 
ambition. But to his terror and surprise, he found 
Sher Shah penetrating into his territories before even 
the Afghan envoy appeared at his Court to make a 
formal protest. Thus, Sher Shah forced him to make 
an immediate decision between peace and war. But 
war could not but be ruinous to Maldev, who decided 
to avoid it by all means. Having explained away 
Humayuh’s arrival in his dominion as accidental, he 
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submitted to Sber SKah's demand to expel him from 
Marwar. During this time, two Mughals were at 
Jodhpur ; one was Atha Khan whom Humayun had 
sent there to learn Maldev’s intentions, aird the other 
was an ex-librarian of Humayun named Mulla Surkh, 
who had taken service with the Rana. Tire arrival 
of Sher Shah’s envoy and Maldev’s attentions to him 
very naturally caused them to suspect these proceed- 
ings as part of a treacherous plot of Maldev to 
entrap Humayun and hand him over to Sher Shah. 
So Mulla Surkh wrote to Humayun, “March at once 
from wherever you are, for Maldev intends to make 
you prisoner. Put no trust in his woids. There 
came here an envoy from Sher Khan who brought a 
letter to say : ‘By whatever means you know and 
can use, capture that King. If you will do this, I will 
give you Nagor {?), and Alwar, and whatever place 
you ask for.’ ’’ {Humayun-Nama, p. 154). Atka 
Khan went away without permission, to tell his 
master of the state of affairs at Jodhpur. (TabaJ^at-i- 
Akhari in Elliot, v. 212). The departure of Atha 
Khan without leave, but surely with the connivance 
of Maldev, was accounted for as flight, and Maldev, 
to save appearances, had to send troops in pursuit 
of the Mughal envoy. 

Humayun, having b^en warned by his agents, 
retreated precipitately for Amarkot through the 
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Jesalmir territory. The following passage throws 
light on the fact that Mai dev was not serious in arrest- 
ing Humayun : “One morning three divisions of 
cavalry, consisting of 500 men each, were seen pur- 
suing us in the rear All the baggages were 

taken off the horses and placed on camels and the 
foot-soldiers were mounted upon the horses ; but they 

numbered only sixteen troopers His Majesty 

remained behind. Shaikh All with seven troopers 

went against the enemy When they came near 

the enemy, they let fly their arrows. By the grace 
of God victory was obtained ; upon that (I'.e., the dis- 
charge of arrows) two troopers (not chiefs as in 
Stewart) of the enemy were severely wounded ; and 
they fell down from their horses; whereupon the 
others dispersed and fled away defeated.”* (MS. 
pp. 80-81 = Stewart’s — not very correct — p. 39.) 

However, without further molestation, the 
Mughals entered the territory of Jesalmir, and after 
suffering untold miseries reached Amarkot, where 
they found a happy asylum, f A glimpse of joy and 


* Maldev’g troops fled because, in all likelihood, they were 
instructed, secretly not tp press the fugitives hard but turn back 
after a show of attack which was only meant to deceive the accom- 
panying agent of Sher Shah. So it is not strange that they fled at 
the first sight of blood. 

t The current account of Huthayun's retreat from Marwar is 
■wholly inaccurate, owing to the wrong translation of Stewart or his 
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hope gladdened the heart of the unhappy prince at 
the birth of Hamida Banu’s first child, the future 
Emperor Akbar. 

X Sher Shah and Maldev both were glad to avoid 
a war at that particular moment. The Afghans 
evacuated the territories of Maldev, who probably 
flattered himself for his imaginary diplomatic triumph 
over Sher Shah. Indeed, he deserves credit for his 
great tact in freeing himself from a truly critical 
situation without incurring the odium of delivering 
Humayun into the hands of Sher Shah. 


foully MS. of Jauhar’s bo^k. A ql^irect version of the sti^, as siven 
in our MS , will be found in the appeadirc. 



CHAPTER X 

The Conquest of Raisin (1543.) 

Sher Shah withdrew his army from Maldev’s 
territory, about the end of September, 1542 A.D., 
when the news of Humayun’s departure from Jesal- 
mlr (for Amarkot, 10th Jamada 1. 949, 23rd August, 
1542 A.D., Akharnama, i. 375), fully convinced 
him that there was no possibility of his return to 
Marwar. Abbas says, “That he went from Agra 
in the direction of Bihar and Bengal, and when he 
reached that country (Bihar* or Bengal ?) he was 
attacked by fever.” (MS. Abbas, p. 216). But 
neither he nor any other Persian authority enlightens 
us as to the date and object of his departure, the 
period of his stay and his work there. Sher Shah 
seems to have started for Bihar about the beginning 
of December, 1 542, with the object of effecting the 
administrative re-adjustment of that province. Before 
the days of Sher Shah there were no geographical 
designations such as South Bihar and North Bihar, t 


*NiamatuIlah {Hislory of the Afghans, Dorn. p. 134) says that 
Sher Shah was attacked by illness when he reached Bihar and 
Patna, , 

t North '"Bihar or Tirhnt was Conquered hy the Muhammadans 
two centuries after South Bihar. 
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Bihar meant only the tract of country on the southern 
bank of the Ganges, bounded on the west by the 
river Son, on the south by the hills of the Gaya 
district, on the east by the frontier of the independent 
monarchy of Bengal (represented by a line some 20 
miles east of Bihar town) and on the north by the 
Ganges ;• — roughly corresponding to the ancient 
country of Magadha. Dariya Khan Lohani’s fief of 
Bihar — which he had held from the days of the 
Sharqi kings of jaunpur, and the kingdom of Bihar 
under his son Bahar Khan Lohani (Sultan Muham- 
mad} and grandson Jalal Khan Lohani, did not in- 
clude a larger area than this. Sher Shah’s acquisi- 
tion of the Bihar kingdom added to it Sasaram and 
other parganas; (i.e., the Rohtas district), and his 
annexation of the Mungir district from Mahmud Shah 
of Bengal pushed the eastern frontier of Bihar to the 
Rajmahal hills. Those districts on the northern 
bank of the Ganges, which now form part of the Bihar 
province, were in those days politically quite separate 
from Bihar. They were an integral part of the 
province — later on the l^mgdom — of Bengal, ruled 
by a governor whose head-quarters were at Hajipur. 
It has been already mentioned that Sher Shah ex- 
cluded the districts west of the Kushi from his 
newly createtl province of Bengal in 1541 A.D. Ho 
now constituted one large province by bringing about 
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the administrative and political union of the northern 
districts with those of Bihar proper ; and the whole 
province from that date gradually came to be known 
as Bihar. Later on, this re-constituted province 
formed the Subah of Bihar* in Akbar’s reign. He 
found that the town of Bihar, about 16 miles away 
from the Ganges, was not a suitable place to be the 
head-quarters of the new province; so the deserted 
city of Patna (ancient Pataliputra) was rebuilt by him. 
The Tankh-i-Daudi says, “Patna was then an insigni- 
ficant town {liasha-i-mnhtakaii) dependent on Bihar, 
which was the seat of the Governor. Sher Shah came 
to Patna, and while standing on the bank of the 
Ganges, after a steady deliberation and excellent 
reflection said to his attendants, if a fort were built 
in this place the waters of the Ganges could never 
flow far from it and Patna would become one of the 
greatest towns of this country, because tbe Ganges 

* Abul-Fazl thus defines the Subah of Bihar . — "Its length from 
Gadhi (Gaihi) to Rohtas IS 120 feos ; its breadth from Tirhut (? this is 
a clear mistake) to the northern mountains, 110 feo». On its eastern 
boundary is Bengal; to the West lie Allahabad and Oudh. On the 
north and south it is bounded by hills of considerable elevation” 
(Atn-i-Akhari, Jarrett, li. 149) The hills of Jharkhand lay to the 
south of Bihar ; so Us breadth cannot be ’ measured from Tirhut 
on the northern bank of the Ganges, leaving out the greater half 
on the southern hank. The Newal Kishore Press edition of the 
Persian tcx^ commits the same (nistake. {Ain-i-A^hari, third ed. 
Book II. p. 66). 
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flows from the west and the river Gandak coming 
from the north falls into it, {lit., strikes in the waist) 
with a strong current. The strength of the stream 
(the Ganges) is broken ; so it cannot advance towards 
the north. Fie therefore ordered skilful artificers and 
great architects to make an estimate for the construc- 
tion of a fort where he stood. These experienced 
workmen submitted an estimate of 5 la\hs of Rupees, 
which was immediately [ordered to be] made over 
to trustworthy persons. The fort was completed 
within a very short time and became an exceedingly 
strong one. Bihar from that date was deserted and 
fell into ruin, while Patna became one of the largest 
cities of the Province.” (MS, Tarikh-i-Daudi, 
p. 225, see also the extract in Elliot, iv. 477-478, 
which contains some errors.) He probably left Bibar 
about the middle of March, 1 543* for Malwa, to give 
the finishing touch to his conquest of that province 
by ousting Puran Mai from Raisin. 

* Atbas (see Elliot, iv 397) Nizamuddin (Persian text p. 231) 
and Ferishta (Persian text p. 227) agree in placing the expedition 
against Puran Mai in 950 A,H. Prof Dovvaon conjectures, (Elliot 
iv. -(04, foot-note I) that Sher S’hah might have completed the 
■work of the conquest in the beginning of 950 A.H. His guess is 
true ! there is no other way of adjusting the date® of subsequent 
events. The Mubartam of 950 begins on the 6th April 1543. 
Badayuni gives the date of the siege of Raism in the following verse : 
"Qifiam-i’haTgah bashad mnbarflfe'’i\-949 A.H. But he places the 
date of Its fall in 950 A.H. (See Kanking, i. 476.) 
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The fort of Raisin (long. 77° 50'^ lat. 23° 19") 
stands on the highest hill of a detached ridge of the 
Vindhya mountains, stretching north and south for 
about 7]/^ miles, along the eastern bank of the upper 
course of the river Betwa. On the north and south 
two mountain streams cut off this ridge from 
contiguous hills, and thus add to the strength of 
its defence. On the east it presents a formidable 
front of unbroken rock wall of gradually increasing 
height from Balna (1722 feet, in the north) to Raisin 
(1760 feet). The hill upon which the fort stands 
juts out a little to the east. 

Rai Silhady Poorbya.f father of Puran Mai, was 
a Chohan Rajput who first distinguished himself like 
Medini Rai as the adherent of Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa in his struggle with his brother Sahib 
Khan, put forward as a claimant to the throne by 
his treacherous Muslim nobles. With the aid of the 
Rajputs, Mahmud made a clean sweep of the rebels, 
confiscated their fiefs, and conferred them upon the 
Rajput chiefs for their loyal service. Silhady 
received from him Bhilsa, Raisin, Ujjain and 


f Out MS Makhzan-i-Afaghatia (p. 47) calk Silhady Pootbya a 
Ghelot Rajput. Tod says that he belonged to the Tuat tribe (aee 
Rajasthan, i. 320). But Poorbya by which Silhady^ was best known 
is a branch^ of the Chohan clan Col. Tod himself says elsewhere. 
So it IS perhaps more accurate to call him a Chohan. 
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Sarangpur as fief probably in 1503 A.D. The 
destruction of old Muhammadan noble families and 
the sudden rise of the Hindus to supreme importance 
in the State created much bad blood between the 
followers of the rival creeds. The Muslims suffered 
humiliation and oppression at the hands of the Rajput 
chiefs. Ni^amuddin says, “Most of the Muslim 
servants and nobles (of Malwa) became heart-broken 
and leading their wives and children by the hand they 

forsook their houses The wives and daughters 

of the Musalmans were seized by the Rajputs, made 
concubines and trained as dancing women,” 
{Tabakai-i-Akbari, Persian text, 583). Soon after- 
wards Sultan Mahmud set about destroying the 
Rajput chiefs with the help of the auxiliaries sent by 
Sultan Muza^ar Shah II of Gujrat. But the attempt 
ended sadly in his defeat and captivity in a fight near 
Gagron, with Rana Sanga of Mewar who had come 
to aid the Rajputs (1512 A.D. ?). Since then Silhady 
Poorbya, Medlnl Ral and other Rajput chiefs had 
transferred their allegiance to the Rana of Mewar. 
Babur* mentions Silhady as a vassal of Rana Sanga 


is curious to notice that Bahur calls ‘Silhady’ Salahu-d-din ; 
Ahbas Sarwani also calls him by the Islamic name (see Elliot, iv. 
378), It cannot be said that Babut could Hot write tbe Hindu name, 
as we find more abstruse names spelt correctly in the Memoirs; so 
Silhady must hai?e been known bA his Muslim title at^thal time. 
His change of faith must therefore lave taken, place at a time before 
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who held a territory ‘yielding 30,000 horse’. 
{Memoirs, p. 562.) Bhupat, son of Silhady fought 
in the battle of Kanwa, and fell on that woeful field 
of carnage with 6,000 horse. But the annals of 
Mewar brand Silhady as “the thief of Raisin” who 
brought about the defeat of Rana Sanga at Kanwa 
by deserting to Babur at a critical moment of the 
battle. (Tod’s Rajasthan, i. 320.) Such a tradition 
opposed to authentic history cannot be accepted as 
true. Popular legend is everywhere prone to 
attribute great national disasters to some fictitious 
treachery. Bahadur Shah of Gujrat, who had over- 
thrown Sultan Mahmud Khilji 1! and annexed Mslwa 
to his kingdom, attacked the possessions of Silhady 
and besieged Raisin in 1532 A.D. When the 
guns of Rumi Khan hurled destruction against the 

Batur’s invasion of India (1526 AD) This is important as it 
disproves the story of Silhady 's conversion in the camp of Bahadur 
Shah as told by Nizamuddin, Ferishta and MiralA-Sihflndati. Beveridge 
(see foot-note 3 p. 305 Akharnama) seems to countenance this error 
by quotingr the story from Mirat-i-Sikandan, One still more glaring 
error is to be found in that foot-note , Bhupat, who died in the battle 
of Kanwa, 1527 A D. (see Babur’s Memoirs p. 573) is made to 
betray Mandu to Humayun in 1535 A D. in revenge for the death 
of his father in 1532 A.D ( I) 

t The accusation of keepins Muslim women in his harem, 
18 made against Silhady as Abbas later on accuses Puran Mai of 
the same crime. The same pious effort for the deliverance of 
MbSlim w»mon is credited to ^ahadut Shah as Abbas claims for 
Sher Shah. 
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walls of the fort, the Rajputs, finding the position 
untenable, are said to have burnt the Muslim 
women along with their own families and fallen upon 
the foe ‘to kill and die’. (For the campaign of 
Bahadur Shah against Raisin, see Miral-iSikandari, 
Persian text, pp. 225-230.) 

During the sack of Raisin Puran Mai, and the 
widow and son of Bhupat — ^who had married the 
daughter of Rana Sanga—were in Mewar. Bahadur 
was not satisfied with exterminating the Rajput 
influence in Malwa ; the sack of Chitor by him in 
1535 marks the climax of vindictive Muslim hatred 
towards the Rajputs which had originated in the 
early years of the reign of Sultan Mahmud Khilji of 
Malwa. After the death of Bahadur Shah (February, 
1537 A.D.) Puran Mai was invited to Malwa by 
Mallu Khan, who wished to strengthen his hands by 
securing the adherence of the Rajputs against his 
Muslim rivals. He wrested Raisin and the 
neighbouring territories from the Muslims, of course 
with no gentle hand. He soon pushed his conquest 
to the neighbourhood of Chanderi, invested his 
nephew Pratap with the title of Rajah and laid the 
foundation of a powerful Rajput principality. The 
Muslims who had rejoiced over the fall of the infidels 
five years before, were now doubly aggrieved at 
the re-establishment of Hindu influence on the 
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destruction of many Muslim families. It is not 
strange that they should pray for the coining of 
another Avenger of Islam. ' 

But Sher Shah’s campaign against Puran Mai 
towards the end of 949 A.H. {beginning of 1543 
A.D.) in spite of his submission in the previous year 
was not undertaken out of a religious motive to punish 
Puran Mai for enslaving the families of the Muslims 
of Chanderl, as the bigoted Muslim historians fondly 
believed. Its real cause is to be found in Sher 
Shah’s wise though stern policy of consolidation of 
his conquests in Malwa by transplanting the native 
chiefs from their original seats of power to some 
remote province if they would consent to be thus 
removed or by destroying them outright in case of 
refusal. No incentive of fanaticism was necessary, 
as the political object was a sufficient stimulant to 
move Sher Shah against Raisin. Puran Mai had 
been spared in the previous year because Sher Shah 
thought it more politic and convenient under the 
, circumstances, — wishing to destroy his enemies 
piecemeal and avoid an united opposition at the first 
stage of the conquest. Puran Mai’s extraordinary 
escort of 6,000 Rajputs and Sher Shah’s princely gifts 
to him implied mutual suspicion and insincerity. 
The intrigue of Maldev made Sher Shah distrustful 
■ of the Rrajputs who, next to the Mughals, were his 
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most formidable opponents. The possessions of 
Puran Mai were skirted on the east by the hills of 
Bundelkhand, Garrah, and Gondwana, where many 
Rajput chiefs held sway. The majority of the native 
population of Malwa were Rajputs and Maldev, 
whose territories fringed a portion of Malwa, was a 
prince ambitious, powerful and diplomatic. One 
single fort unsubdued might overturn an Empire as 
Sher Shah could realize by contemplating the fate of 
Humayun. So he determined to safeguard himself 
against unknown dangers by rooting out Rajput 
influence in Malwa. 

Sher Shah had formed the plan of campaign 
against Puran Mai before he left Agra for Bihar and 
Bengal, i.e., about December, 1542. His son Jalal 
Khan was ordered to take the field about January, 
1 543 A.D. It is not definitely k^wm under what 
pretext thi s unprovok e d attack was made . W e learn 
h'om Abbas that in the course of the final negotiations 
for the surrender of Raisin, Sher Shah offered the 
governorship of Benares to Puran Mai. Such an 
offer, or something like it for the peaceful surrender 
of his possessions, may have been made to Puran Mai 
before striking the blow. 

The fate of Mallu Khan had been a sufficient 
warning to Piyan Mai, who^ seems to have been well 
prepared for a sturdy resistance. Before SKer Shah 

IQ 
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joined his son, the lattei had conquered Puran Mai’s 
territories as far as the town of Bhilsa, 1 4 miles north 
'of Raisin. Upon his arrival, the Rajput chief retired 
behind the ridge of the hills on which Raisin stands 
and defended his new position with great bravery and 
'obstinacy. Abbas says that Sher Shah besieged 
Raisin for six months, which seems too long a period 
to be probable; the siege may have lasted for four 
months, from April to July 1543. Sher Shah’s 
operation against Raisin was not really the siege of 
one fort, but rather a blockade of the fortified chain 
of hills on one of which Raisin stands. It should not 
he supposed that the Rajputs were driven into the 
fortress and all ingress and egress of it stopped. 
Raisin was too small a fort to accommodate ten 
thousand souls, male and female, within its four 
walls. 

No remarkable incident is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the blockade except a melee fought between 
i ,500 Afghans and the same number of Rajputs, in 
which the Afghans are said to have been victorious. 
(Abbas in Elliot, iv. 399-400.) But this is a mere 
camp-tale, as its origin shows, having no claim to 
authenticity. The Afghans seem to have fared ill in 
their surprise encounter with the Rajputs who 
possibly used to lure s^all parties ^of their rash 
enemies'^into the hills, as {Sher Shah’s strict order that 
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no Afghan should approach the fort shows. (Abbas 
MS. p. 221 .) “Sher Shah then drew the artillery of 
other citadels to his camp ; and planting it upon high 
scaffolds so hard pressed the fort that the garrison had 
scarcely time enough to breathe” 

Afaghana, trans. by Dorn, p. 136). Another 
incident, thoroughly characteristic of Sher Shah, is 
mentioned by Abbas. Several heavy cannon had to 
be cast in the siege-camp for which Sher Shah issued 
an ‘‘order that copper {mas; translated in Elliot as 
“Brass”) of every description, what they (the 
Afghans) possessed or on which hands could be laid, 
should be brought and melted into large mortars 
{deghs). All copper vessels such as large cooking- 
pots [deghs] and dishes from the bazar and tents of 
the soldiers were procured and mortars were cast. 
Order was given to bombard the fort from all sides 
(?) simultaneously. When the balls struck the fort 
and holes were made, Puran Mai, alarmed at this, 
opened negotiations for surrender. (Abbas MS. 

p. 224= Elliot, iv. 401 ,) 

'Fhough Puran Mai is said to have opened the 
negotiations, we find Sher Shah accepting with 
manifest eagerness and alacrity the very terms pro- 
posed by the vanquished party, viz,, (1) Tlie Rajputs 
with their famiKes and belon|ings should be flowed 
to march away unmolested ^yond the frontier of 
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Malwa ; (2) SKer SkaK should march back two 
marches from the fort before the Rajputs would come 
down, (3,) Adil Khan (the eldest son of Sher Shah), 
and Qutb Khan Banet should bind themselves by 
promises and oaths that Puran Mai’s party should 
suffer no injury in property and person (Abbas in 
Elliot, iv. 401). - These terms were ratified by Sher 
Shah without raising the slightest objection or pres- 
sing for any new condition of his own. This very 
compliant attitude of Sher Shah, made conspicuous 
by contrast with his subsequent breach of faith, is 
apt to make one suspect that he meditated treachery 
from the beginning. But on closer examination the 
original intention of Sher Shah is found sincere and 
humane. The main objects of Sher Shah’s expedi-, 
tion were the acquisition of the fort of Raisin and the 
removal of Puran Mai from Malwa ; these he meant 
to achieve with the smallest sacrifice of the lives* of 
his soldiers. Puran Mai’s offer to evacuate the fort 
satisfied all these conditions ; so it is no wonder that 
Sher Shah accepted it readily. 

The second and third points urged by Puran 
Mai, viz., the removal of the Afghan camp to a 

* Sher Shall 'a proverbial economy of hia troops and tender 
regard for their lives, led the historian Badayuni to describe it in 
ralher exaggerated terms, “Sher Shah would not give the head of 
one of hisj soldiers for a kingdom and to whom "Afghans were fat 
dearer than can be expressed." (banking's translation. Vol. I., p 477.) 
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distance and pledge of faitK by two nobles, were but 
necessary safeguards wKich were in no way either 
derogatory to the honour or prejudicial to the interests 
of Sher Shah. The Rajput and the Afghan 
encamped on the same ground were as sure to rush 
at each other as two rival bulls let loose in the same 


field. Shei Shah who knew the desperate character 
of both peoples, could realize the necessity of such 
a withdrawal in the interests of peace. The pledge of 
honour of powerful nobles, was quite in the nature of 
things in medieval India down to the latest days of 
Muslim rule, to reassure those who had reason to be j 
distrustful of the sovereign. So there i s nothing tp ' 
warrant the conclusion that Sher 'fihflMcs, — escape 
^ extravagant terms of Puran Mai ' prevail upon the 
* observe them. As an -"attack Puran Mai, the 
evacuation, Sher Shah hd Muslim lords* of the 
horrible scene of slaughAppealed to the venerable 
of the Rajputs, who vvi (whose great reputation for 
fury to find death, a.fnm the title of Al Muqaddasa^ 
their families. Fcrhltan Sikandar Lodlf), to use hi» 
likely to die befcng. The Shaikh, who had seen 
Afghans, which nro, when the Hindus could not 


casualties he had suffer t c cl l 

irobably m the camp or bher bhah 
and Bilgram combined. Ugn, aidmg him in hia nperatioiw 

was enough to deter 

wrongs, 

despair. Rankin®, p. 47&. 
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However, Sher Shah sent Adil Khan and Qutb 
Khan Banet (or Munib as in MS. Abbas p. 225) into 


the fort to ratify the convention upon these terms and 
take the necessary oath to satisfy Puran Mai. Four 
thousand Rajputs with their families and possessions 
came down from the fort and encamped at a distance 
of one march from the camp of Sher Shah.* 

What Sher Shah sincerely wished to avert was 
forced upon him by a sudden outburst of feeling in 
his camp. The Afghan troops had breathed for 
several months the anti-Rajput atmosphere in the 
society of their co-religionists in Malwa, who had un- 
doubtedly suffered wrongs at the hands of these 
minds of the Afghans were inflamed 
umane. e ^'4^^ oppression and they were 
tion WOT the acquisilfc.. , Lord. Sher Shah 

lenoovel of Putan Mai fft before; but 

to achieve with the smalle^i^ 

his soldiers. Puran Mai’s 

... MS Abbas p. 225 , sugrgests 

satisfied all these conditions ; st^ 

ere Sber Shah had encamp- 

Sher Shah accepted it readily- \ 


The second and third point 

* h him, lookingr upon the 
Mai, viz., the removal of the / on might not have heen 

ex^ 1 1 i '7 4 iig, especially when we find! 

*Sher Shahs proverbial econano , , , , 

, r 1.1. 1 t .1. 1 . .•> be gamed by perndy. U he 

regard for their lives, led the historf fijn* ii*i j j 
, , 4._, of the Rajputs beforehand and 

rather eacaggeraled terms, oher oh' . , t. e‘ 

- .. ^in the blood of his soldiers for 

one of hi^ soldiers for a kingdom ,, , *■ t. i i 

, , , T •# /if, !%,ps well have accomplished ii 

dearer than can be expressed. (Fvanklr^ 
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he was not the man to suffer his political aim to be 
obscured by such passions and prejudices. His 
order forbidding the Afghans to seek battle with the 
soldiers of Puran Mai, and the great difficulty of 
access to the hills, had restrained the zeal of the 
Afghans. But the pent-up fury broke out with an 
accumulated impetus when they saw the hated 
infidels within their easy reach, encamped in the plain 
below. The clamour was probably raised on the 
very night the Rajputs evacuated the fort. Next 
morning the Rajputs seem to have begun their march 
unmolested. But the murmur against Sher Shah for 
letting the enemies of Islam, — for in no other light did 
the Rajputs appear to the excited fanatics, — escape 
with impunity grew louder. To prevail upon the 
Shah for allowing them to attack Puran Mai, the 
Afghans and the expelled Muslim lords* of the 
neighbouring districts appealed to the venerable 
Shaikh Rafiuddln Safavi (whose great reputation for 
sanctity had won for him the title of A / Muqaddasa, 
or the Sacred from Sultan Sikandar Lodif), to use his 
influence with the king. The Shaikh, who had seen 
the golden age of Islam, when the Hindus could not 

* Some of these had been probably in the camp of Sber Shah 
from the beginning of the campaign, aiding him in his operations 
against Raisin by '^:he^r local knowl^ge, in the hope of ^tfing back 
their possession and retaliating theij wrongs. 

t See Badayuni translated by Rankinff. P 476. 
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to cool down the fury of the Afghans, by pointing 
out the immorality of such an act. Sher Shah deserves 
our unstinted sympathy when we consider what over- 
whelming moral influence and pressure of fanaticism 
were brought to bear, upon him. The personal 
magnetism of a saintly scholar in oriental countries, 
over both the Hindu and Muslim communities, is 
well known ; and the eagerness displayed in the 20th 
century by the frontier Pathans to become Ghazis and 
Shahids by making an attempt upon the life of a non- 
Muslim under most desperate circumstances, will 
give an idea of the fervour of their ancestors in the 
race for martyrdom four centuries before. To stand 
between Puran Mai and these fanatics crying for 
blood, was to stand between an infuriated tiger and 
its prey. 

Elphlnstone has stigmatized this act of Sher Shah 
with undue severity. He says, “No motive can be 
discovered for this act of treachery and cruelty. 
There was no example to make or injury to revenge, 
and the days of religious fury were long since gone 
by, yet theTe is no action so atrocious in the history 
of any Muhammadan prince in India except Tamer- 
lane” {History of India, p. 456). That no motive 
can be discovered is sufficient to acquit Sher Shah 
of the acci^sation t)f treachery, unless we think that 
he indulged in wickedness wickedness’s sake. 
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X.] CRITICISM Cf'''TkE'’MXsSAcM”'”" 

‘Prof. Dowson brands this act as “The cold-biooded 
massacre of the prisoners of Raisin.” (Preface 
Elliot’s History, Vol, IV., p. viii.) But a more un- 
just and misleading remark than this is rarely met 
with in history. 

The Rajputs who evacuated Raisin were not 
‘prisoners’. They surrendered the fort but not their 
persons to Sher Shah. |They carried their arms, and 
no restraint was put upon their liberty. They were 
like a hostile garrison i i arms allowed to march out 
with all honours of war . They did not die in ‘cold- 
blood’ and their death was not *a massacre'. They 
died in a hotly conteste d battle amidst heaps of their 
slaughtered enemies. Sher Shah’s breach of faith 
made no alteration in the traditional mode of a 
Rajput’s death, though it shortened the span of their 
earthly existence by a f ew days. 

However, no histo rian will maintain that Sher 
Shah was incapable of ( reachery and perfidy — ^which 
are clearly brought to Ilight in the case of Bibl Path 
Malika and the capture* of Rohtas. But the imputa- 
tion of the same charge^ in the affair of Raisin is not 
historically true. Event! if Sher Shah’s act were one 
of barefaced treachery, historian, in all fairness 

J . . , tP mispraceti, — , _ 

and justice, can only se^ 
morals of his age. 
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The Conquest of Multan ari Sindh by Haihat Khan 
Niazi, Governor of the’^unjah (949-950 H.) 

The generals of Sher Sialr such as Haiba't Khan 
Niazi, Isa Kfian Niazi, Halb Khan, Khawas Khan 
etc., who were left in the Neth-western frontier with 
50,000 troops (MS. Makhzn4~Afaghana, p. 41) at 
the time of Sher Shah’s (eparture for Bengal in 
March 1541, did not get oi well together and the 
misunderstanding between daibat Khan Niazi and 
Khawas Khan had grown serious that the latter 
wrote a letter to Sher Shah irging that one of them 
should be recalled* to his presence. (Abbas MS. 
p.217). 

Halbat Khan Niazi was, a good soldier and had 
a large tribal following. Khawas' Khan though of a 
humble origin (a household slave of Sher Shah), 
proved himself the best general and was most 
respected by his contemporaries. He had conquered 
Gaur, extirpated Maharath Chero, and taken a 
distinguished part in the battles of Chaunsa and 
Bilgram. In the Punjab these two able soldiers 
were left with co-ordinate jauthority; so it is no 
wonder that they should quarrel. The letter of 

MS, used seeTtia to ditfet a. little In 

"T’lliilil*’™"*" him to aenti a leptesentative 

induigea in wicfcedness^^for <h> W e\e-ra Jar 
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Khawas Khan reached Sher Shah’s camp at: Ujjain* 
during his first campaign in Malwa, 949 H. (April, 
1542). He nominated Haibat Khan Niazi Governor 
of the Punjab with the command of 30,000 horse 
and recalled to his side Khawas IGran, Habib Khan 
and Isa Khan Niazi with the remaining troops. 
Khawas Khan was recalled in May, 1542, and he 
probably took part in the military demonstration 
against Maldev in August, 1 542. The appointment 
of Haibat Khan Niazi to the governorship of the 
Punjab was judicious, because he carried greater 
weight with the frontier Afghan tribes owing to his 
position as the chieftain of a powerful local clan. 
The Punjab bad ever been the home of turbulent and 
warlike peoples who required vigorous handling. 
Khawas Khan, though most enterprising and valiant 
as a soldier, was essentially a sentimental, kind- 
hearted man. None but an Afghan of noble descent 
like Haibat Khan with all the fierceness and energy 
of his race could keep that province well in hand. 
At this time the southern districts of the Punjab 

* Elliot’s translation (see Elliot, iv 397) says that he received it 
during the siege of Raism, 950 H. (April, 1543) The text in our 
MS. Abbas p. 217 is ambiguous. It says, “Sher Shah besieged 
Raisin; at Ujjain the letter of Khawas Khan reached him.” Nizam- 
uddin (see text, p. 231) seems to imply (by the sequence of events) 
that Multan was conquered by Haibat Khan Niazi in 949 H., before 
the expedition a’feainst Puran Mai.' The incongruity of the sentence 
in our MS shows that it has beep misplaced. 
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demanded serious attention. The tract of country 
between the rivers Ravi and the Sutlej, from Kasut 
westward up to the borders of Multan, was for tKe 
most part covered with impassable jungles wKicli 
were the haunts of thieves and highway robbers, 
This tract nearly coincides with Sarkar Dipalpm* of 
the Subah of Multan (Ain-i-^Akbari, ii.1 13, translated 
by Jarrett). Fath Khan Jat, a robber chief of 
Kabulahf after the destruction of the Lodi Empire, 
“had devastated the entire tract of Lakhif jungle and 
caused such a confusion from Labor to Delhi tbal 
complaints of his violent behaviour were without in- 
termission brought to Court. “ (Dorn, pp. 134-135; 
see Abbas, Elliot iv, 398 and foot-note I). 


* Identical with the modern Montsomery district of the Punjab 
^India of Aurangzih by Prof J N. Sarlcar, foot-note p. 76). 

t Elliot’s (iv 398) Kayula is wrong. Dorn (p. 137) correctly says 
Koi Kabola. In the modern map it is written “Kuboolah” long. 
73° ‘fe. 30° llff about 7 miles north of the Sutlej. This is 
“Kabulah" in the Sarkai Dipalpur of Abul-Fazl [Ain-i^Akhari, ii, 113). 
•Dawson suggests Kapura (Elliot, iv. foot-note, p 398). Kot Kaputa 
is a town on the southern hank of the Sutlej, near Firozpur, mentioned 
'by J. D. Cunningham (History of the Sikhs, p. 280). However we 
are not justified in altering the unanimous reading (i.e , Kahulah) of 
all the authorities. ^ 

J The word Lakhi seems to have also some other significnlica 
than “A hundred thousand," for in Ain-i-Akhan (ii, 113) we find 
the name of many places in the Sarkar of Dipalpiur preceded hy the 
word Lakhi, such as Lakhi-Hahimabad, Lakhi 7^1amput, etc 
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TKe anarchical state of the province of Multan* 
after the extinction of the Langah dynasty attracted 
also at this time the attention of Sher Shah. He 
ordered Haibat Khan to destroy the robber chief Fath 
Khan Jat of Kabulah and expelf the Balochea from 
Multan and restore its prosperity, (See Abbas MS. 
p. 218 — Elliot, iv. 398.) 

KhiildbalU'i-'Tawaril^h contains some intereslinEr information about 
Lakhi'jungle of Dipalpur "The Watlu, Dogar, Gujar, and other 
tribes live here (at Dipalpur) and are notorious for their refractory 
and rebellious character . ...... When the water (of rainy season) 

subsides so many jungles spring all over this land, owing to the 
great moisture and dampness, that a pedestrian has great difficulty in 
travelling How then can a rider? For this reason the country is 
called Lahhi-jungle (a hundred thousand forests). The wicked men 
of this plain, owing to the assistance of tKe river. ,, and shelter 
afforded by the impassable jungle (which is leagues in length and 
breadth) become ambuscadera, highway-men and thieves. Tlie hand 
of the imperial commander cannot reach the chastisement and 
destruction to these people...” {India of Aurangzih, p 77 } "Laklri 
Jangli” IS one of the Mahals of the Sarkar of Dipalpur in 
Atn-i-Akhari 

For the history of Multan, see Ferishta (Pers. text, pp 324-3?2, 
Book 11.) and Nizamuddin (Pers text, pp. 638-647). 

t The Dudai were expelled from Multan, (perhaps beyond (he 
Indus) as Sher Shah commanded. They were a powerful tribe down 
to the reign of Aurangzih if not later Khttlasat-ai~Tatfiarilih says. 
“Westwards of Multan five /{o* on the further side of the river 
Chmab, Is the land of the Baloches. In tha^ country there are two 
chieftains : one is Dudaj and has 30 thousand horse and 50,0^ 
foot-soldiers of his own; the other Hut and commands 20.000 caval^^ 
and 30,000 foot-seSdiers. The two are always quarrelling ^and figh' 
about their boundaries" < o 77-7p, India of Aurangzib by ^ 

iiar. 
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Multan, like other provinces of the Delhi Empire, 
had fallen away from it after the invasion of Timur 
(1398 A.D.) The people of Multan elected one 
Shaikh Yusuf a man of learning and high character as 
their king (1443 A.D). Shaikh Yusuf ruled Multan 
for two years ; after which he was treacherously de- 
prived of his kingdom by his father-in-law, Rai Slhat 
Langah the ziamindar of Siwi. He ascended the 
throne of Multan under the title of Qutbuddin LangaK, 
1443 A.D. The Langahs* who are wrongly 
designated as Afghans by the Decanni historian 
(Ferishta) and by Elphinstone who borrows from him, 
{History oj India, p. 771), were probably an Indo- 
Scythian tribe converted to Islam. The Langah 
dynasty reigned in Multan till Babur’s invasion of 


J. N. Saikar). “Rajali Todar Mai", the same history says a few 
lines below, “made over this country absolutely to the Balochcs," 
They re-crossed the Indus probably during the confusion that befell 
the Sur Empire after the death of Salim Shah. 

* For some inleieating details about the Langahs, see Tod’s 
Rajasthan, ii. 1075. He remarks that they were originally Rajputs, 
“They are in fact a sub-division of the Solanki or Chalook race, one 
of the four Agnikulas". “Abul-Fazi says that the inhabitants of 
Seevee (Siwi) were of the Noomrie (fox) (Lumri?) tribe which is 
■ assuredly one of the Jit or Gete race, though they have all since 
*'heir conversion adopted the distinctive term Baloch". This view is 
wroborated by other writers, such as Masson (/ournog to Kalat), 
1*?" the title Rai cannot make one a Hindu, as Tod conjectures, tn 
fe case Rai Husain Khan Jalwcni comes under -the category of 

hdu. 
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India, During the reign of Mahmud Langah, Shah 
Husain Arghun defeated the Multan army in 1524 
A.D. and devastated many parts of the province. 
He again invaded Multan in 1526 A.D., captured 
the fort and the town, massacred all natives above 
1 7 years of age, and reduced to slavery those below, 
along with the females. “Shah Husain sent some 
envoys with letters to king Babur offering Multan as 
a present to him. Babur accepted it and gave it over 
to his son Mirza Kamran.” (ICalich Beg’s History of 
Sindh, Book ii, p. 79). 

During the ten years of Mirza Kamran ’s rule 
in the Punjab, this province was nominally under 
him. Different parts of it were in the hands of Baloch 
chiefs who ruled their estates in virtual independence. 
The rivalry among the various Baloch tribes, Dudai, 
Rind etc., brought ruin upon that fair province. 
Internal dissension was aggravated by the enmity 
between the Baloches and the Langahs, who resented 
he usurpation of their rights by the intruders. 

The Langahs seem to have been driven from 
Multan to Uch* by their enemies. After the sub- 

* Bakhshu Langah the chief of Uch was a bitter enemy of the 
Baloches as well as of Shah Husain He showed friendliness to 
Humayun during his retreat, probably with the hope of wreaking 
vengeance upon his enemies But as Humayun proved a broken 
reed, he changed sides and amply jfratified his revenge with the aid** 
of the Afghans upon Baloches as well aa Shah Husain • 

20 
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version of the Langahs the Baloches acquired supreme 
power in Multan under Path Khan Dudai* and Ismail 
Khan Dudai, who offered allegiance to the Mughah 
The Baloches were not an indigenous people of 
Multan and the Punjab, The first migration of the 
Baloch tribe to the east of the Indus took place in the 
latter part of the reign of Sultan Plusain Langah of 
Multan (1469-1502). 

“Malik Sohrab Dudai, who was the father of 
Ismail Khan and Path Khan, came with his trlbef 
and family from the neighbourhood of Kutch and 
Mlkran, to Sultan Husain who granted to Malik 
Sohrab and his tribe in jagir the whole country 
from the fort Kot Kuhror (long, 72°, lat. 29° 36") 
to Dhan Kot. Hearing this news Baloches in great 
number came to Sultan Husain who gave them 
the delightful and cultivated portion of the country 
near the Indus (fear \inar~uSindK). In course of 
time the whole country from Seenwar to Dhan 
Kot (Perishta says “from Setpur” text p. 326, 
Book II) was occupied by the Baloches” (Tabakat-i- 
Akbari, text p, 641). When Sher Shah occupied 


* Dudai wa? a tribal designation borne by one of tbs Baloch 
tribes. This tribe, •written "Dodai" fought under Mahmud Langah 
against Husain Mirza (see Kalich Beg’s Htsioty of Sindh, p. 77) 
t Ferishta (Book 11, p. 326) -who borro'ws the account from 
hzamuddm wrongly deviates frSm bis original hy saying "With 
tribe of RohiUa, from the neighbourhood of Mlkran,” 
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it no local Afghan chief is mentioned as having 
welcomed him, though several chiefs from the 
Roh country are said to have come to congratulate 
him at Khushab. The three powerful chiefs Path 
Khan Dudai, Ismail Khan Dudai and Ghazi Khan, 
who offered their submission to Sher Shah (to preserve 
what they had gained under the Langahs and the 
Mughals) were Baloches, and the people from whom 
he experienced sturdy resistance were the Gakkhars. 
He temporized with the Baloches by confirming them 
in their estates, and turned his arms against the 
Gakkhars. When his authority was firmly established 
in the interior of the province and the mountaineers 
were well in hand, he took to his favourite plan of 
transplantation of dependent chiefs of doubtful 
fidelity. The Baloch chiefs were a constant source 
of anxiety in Multan — lest they should by conjunc- 
tion with the Mughals and Rajputs cause trouble. 

It cannot be definitely said when Haibat Khan 
took the field against Path Khan Jat and the Baloch 
chiefs. The campaigj) undoubtedly ended before 
the fall of Raisin (July, 1 543 A-D.). It was probably 
begun during the winter of 1543, when the swampy 
region between the Sutlej and the Ravi (the Lakhi 
jungle) where the operations had tp be carried on, 
was sufl&cienfly dry for the passttge bjf armies. 

The campaign was well plurittcd, Haibat Khan 
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was to advance from the east and Bafchshu Langah 
the zamindar of Uch, was to cut off the retreat of the 
fugitives towards Sindh. On the north and west 
of Multan lay the territories of Sher Shah through 
which the enemy could not fly without being inter- 
cepted. 

Haibat Khan sent the vakil of Chakkar Rind the 
vassal chief of Satgarh (long. 73®, lat. 31°, about 
ten miles off from the southern bank of the Ravi) to 
his master with the message, “Tell Chakkar Rind 
that I shall halt within his confines, and he must havft 
his forces ready, for I will take muster of his 
troops.”*, Chakkar Rind was reluctant to receive 
him hospitably. On the second day news came that 
Haibat Khan had reached within 1 2 J^os of Satgarh ; 
Chakkar Rind got afraid at this, thinking that he had 
neither collected troops nor made any arrangements 
for entertaining him. Early in the morning news 
came that Haibat Khan had arrived. Chakkar Rind 
went out to welcome him, but was in a state of great 
alarm. As soon as Haibat Khan saw him he said, 
“I shall take your new muster at Dipalpur, lest in the 


* Elliot’s translation (see iv. 398) "I am going to seize Malila” 
is wrong (man mahalla khufaham giraft); mahalla is not a proper 
name liere. Abbas uses i' in the sense of "muster" review of 
troops, as it is used severfl lines (below where the porrect equivalent 
"tnuster” is found in Elfiot too — “I shall take your muster at DipaJ- 
put". The context also br^ga out the mistake. 
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delay FatK Khan should escape”. (Abbas MS. 
pp. 218-21 9 = Elliot, iv. 398.) 

Haibat Khan probably started from his head- 
quarters, Labor, and marched along the southern 
bank of the Ravi for Satgarh,* about 65 miles south- 
west. His object was to take Chakkar Rindf with 
him under a pretext so that he might not give trouble 
in the rear while he should push on to Multan against 
the Baloches or against the Jat robber chief of 
Kabnlah. 

Abbas says “Within two days (from his arrival 
at Satgarh) Haibat Khan arrived at Rattan of Qutb 
Alam Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-ShakkarJ. Path Khan 


* Masson places Satgaik (wntten Satganak) about 65 miles 
soutk-weat of Labor on the way to Multan (See the map in Mr. 
Charles Masson's Narrative of a Journey to Kalat, published in 
1843). 

t Masson says, “The great Rind tribes are included under 

the general denomination Baloch. They are sub-dividcd into so many 
as forty-four branches There are numerous Baloches m the countries 
east of the Indus, and they ate all I believe Rinds as in Bakawalpur 
and the Punjab” (see Narraiioe oj a journey to Kalat, i. 346-347) 
As the name Chahfcar (from Sanskrit Chakra) suggests they were 
perhaps till then Hindus. The Baloch is a very loose term which 
now-a-days includes Rajput Jats and other Iribea converted to Islam. 

t Pattaa long. 73°, lat. 31° in the Sarhar of Dipalput is situated 
44 miles due south of Satgarh. Hers lies the tomb of Shaikh Farid 
Ganj-i-Shakkar so often mentioned with reverence by Abbas and 
other Muslim writers. This Shaj^kh was probably an Afghan, being a 
descendant of T’airukh Shah Kabuli, born in Kotwal ijj Multan “In- 
asmuch as heaps of earth were turned into sugar (ahakkar) at hia 
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fled and Haibat Khan pursued him. As Path Khan 
had his family and women with him, he perceived 
he was unable to escape from Haibat Khan. There 
was near Karor and Fathpur* a mud-fort; he took 
shelter in it and Haibat Khan coming in pursuit be- 
sieged the fort.” (See Abbas MS. p. 219 = Elliot, 
iv. 398.) 

Path Khan employing Shaikh Ibrahim, son of 
Shaikh Farid, as intermediary between them, came to 
the presence of Haibat Khan, who imprisoned him 
urging the plea to Shaikh Ibrahim, ‘‘I am a servant 
of Sher Shah; whatever he orders 1 must obey”. 
However, when the news of the imprisonment of 
Path Khan reached the garrison they destroyed their 
families; and three hundred resolute men, under 
Hindu Baloch (Our MS- Abbas says Mando Baloch, 
Makhzari'-i-Afaghana, see Dorn p. 135, says Meedo) 


blessed glance which had the effect of Alchemy — he became aur- 
named Ganj-i-Shakhar {the stotehouae of sugar).” (India of Aurangzih, 
p. 76. by Prof. J. N Sarkar) 

* Karor 18 written in modern maps Kuhror, its situation being 
6ng. 72°, lat 29° 38//. Fathpur. written as Futtuhpoor 72° 10// long, 
nd 2.0° \?A. The Vwo ast arid Vfn Tmtea ■noiVb 

S>f the Sutlej river Fathpur is 17 miles north-east of Kuhror. The 
^ud-fort in which Fath Khan Jat took shelter is very probably 
sAfttssa Kotka of modern maps which is 5 miles south-east of Karor 
Ad 9)4 miles south-west of Fathpur. Mussa Kotha seems to have 
|E|een a place of some importance; may have possessed a mud- 

®rt in the 16llr century. 

tl' 
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cut iKeir way at nlgKt through the besieging lines 
after heavy fighting. But Hindu Baloch fell into the 
hands of Bakhshu Langah who delivered him to 
Haibat Khan.* 

The Afghan army then advanced upon Multan, 
taking a northernly route. It is strange that Abbas 
who dwells at some length upon the capture of the 
robber-chief, cursorily passes over the conquest of 
Multan. No fight with the powerful Baloch chiefs 
Ismail Khan Dudai, Path Khan and Ghazl Khan 
Baloch, is mentioned. Dorn’s copy of Niamatullah is 
also silent upon this point. Our MS. Makhzan-i- 
Afaghana says (p. 46),* “Haibat Khan marched 
against Path Khan according to the order of (Sher 
Shah). A great battle ensued in which Path Khan 
was defeated. Multan came into the possession of 
Sher Shah.” He restored Multan to its former state 
and the inhabitants who were scattered abroad, were 
again collected together. “He wrote letters to Sher 
Shah reporting the true condition of the country, and 
the capture of Path Khan [Jat] and Hindu Balochf. 


* Tarik.h-i-Dan<li (Ma p. 222) and Ferishta (test p 227) say the 
same thing in similar language. All these three writers have mainly 
copied from Nlzamuddin. who notices it briefly (Tahaliai-i-Akhari, 
p. 235). 

t The MS. uaifd by Elliot seerlis to he faulty here. He aays, 
"Bakhshu Langah and Hindu Baluch were taken prisoners by the 
Afghans." This is not’ true. Out MS. .^kbas (p 220) says the 
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SKer Shah was exceedingly glad and made him a 
Masnad-i~Ala and gave him the title of Azam 
Humayun. He also gave him a scarlet tent and 
wrote to him to re-people Multan and to observe the 
customs of the Langahs and not to measure the land 
but only take a share of the produce*. He ofdered 
him to put Path Khan (Jat) and Hindu Baloch to 
death, to keep Bakhshu Langah or his son always 
with him, hut to confirm his districts on him. As 
soon as “Azam Humayun received this order he left 
Path Jang Khan (the Deputy Governor of the 
Punjab) in Multan and came to Labor and put Path 
Khan and Hindu Baloch to death. Path Jang Khan 
so re-peopled Multan, and showed such benevolence 
to the people that Multan flourished more than it had 
done even in the days of the Langahs, and in the 
country of Multan he founded a city which he called 


Afg-hans only captured tlie mud-fort and that it was Bakhshp Langah 
who arrested Hindu Baioch. ft is corroborated by the following 
passage , “Medoo (Hindu Baloch) himself was seized by Bufchshoo 
Larrgah and delivered alive to Haibat Khan." (Dorn, Hisiory of 
the Afghans, p. 135} Elliot's version (iv. 399) is conlradittoty ; in 
one line he says Hindu Baloch cul his way through at night and 
in the next he says Hindu Baloch was made prisoner in the morning 
Whence did Bakhshu Langah come into the mud-fort at night to 
be made captive in the roornmgr? „ 

* One-fburth of the produce says Makhzan-i-Afaghana (see Dorn 
P. 135) 
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Sher Garh*.” {Abbas MS. pp. 220-221 =Elliot iv. 
390). 

It is strange that all historians have omitted to 
mention the Afghan conquest of Sindh, which was 
also in all probability achieved by Haibat Khan. 
Two coins of Sher Shah are extant (in the Indian 
Museum Calcutta), issued respectively in 950 H., 
951 H. from the mint-town, “S/ier Gadh urj SaWar- 
Balik<^r” (See pp. 84-109, Catalogue of Coins in the 
Indian Museum by H. N. Wright). The importance 
of this numismatic discovery cannot be exaggerated. 
The most minute research in old MSS. could have 
perhaps never given us this piece of information. 
Abbas, Nizamuddin, Badayuni and Abul-Fazl are 
silent upon it. Neither Nizamuddin (text, p. 638) nor 
Ferishta (text pp. 321-322, Book 11) in their account 
of the reign of Shah Husain Arghun (from whom 
Sindh was conquered) mentions this incident. We 
miss it in the Tarikh-i~Masumi a professed history of 
Sindh. The following passage of that history 
translated by Mirza Kalich Beg in his History of Sindh 


* There is one Shah Garh, ten miles west of the Chinab and 
27 miles south-west of Multan tlat is 29° 59// and long. 7!° 8//) 
Another town '“Sher Shah" lies V/z miles east {there is a railway 
station of that name close by) ci the Cbinab and 7'/2 miles south- 
west of Multan; long 71° 25//, lat 30° 0// Abbas maj* unknowingly 
allude to Sher gadh ttr/ Sal^kar-t-Bakko^r rn Sindh. 
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{pp. 87-88) throws some side-light upon this Afghan 
conquest of Sakkar and Bakkar ; — 

“Two months after this (Humayun’s departure 
for Qandahar) Bakhsho [u] Langah collected people of 
the tribes of Langah, Baloch, and Nahir [Ahir?] in 
a fort near Multan on the bank opposite J unpur, to 
march against the fort of Bakhar as he was informed 
that Shah Husain had gone to Tatta and all his 
governors and chiefs had assembled there under him. 
With that object in. view he put his troops in. 50 boats 
and sent them ahead to fall suddenly on the island 

at night The assailants were at 

length repulsed and driven back to their boats 

The next day about noon, Bakhsho [u] Langah came 
on beating drums hoping to see the fort already in 
the possession of his men. But as soon as he 
approached, guns and muskets were fired at him 
from ramparts of the fort and he was obliged to go 
to Lohri where he spent about 3 days and then went 
back to Multan, after plundering some of the villages 
in the country”. This event is said to have taken 
place on the Friday night of 14th Jumada II. 950 
A.H. (14th September, 1543 A.D.); Humayun 
having started for Qandahar from Siwi on 8 Rabi IL 
(11th July, 1543; Akbarnama, i. 389). 

Now, ^it is impossible*^ that a petty" chief like 
Bakhshu Langah without powerful cupport dared to 
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provoke a quarrel with Shah Husain Arghun, who 
had razed to the ground the fort of Uch, conquered 
Multan and taken the fort of Dilawar in Bahawalpur. 
(For a detailed account of the reign of Shah Husain 
Arghun, see M. Kalich Beg’s History of Sindh* Book 
II, PP- 71-80). This expedition was no doubt a 
precursor of the more effective Afghan expedition. 

The conquest of Sindh was an even greater 
political and military necessity than that of Multan. 
It gave Sher Shah a firm hold over the Indian desert 
where no more hostile project could be hatched with- 
out his knowledge. In the case of any hostile 
combination by the Rajput States with the ambitious 
Mughal ruler of Tatta, Sher Shah was in a position 
to Interfere effectively. The primary motive of Sher 
Shah was to close the Qandahar route via Siwi, 
against Humayun by strengthening Sakkar and 
Bakkar, to which he gave the name of Sher Garb. 
The conquest was complete probably in October- 
November of 1543 A.D. 


* The author asys the chapters on Shah Husain's lyign are 
taken from Tonfeh-i-Masumf, see ibid foot-note p 71 




CHAPTER XI 


Campaigns in Rajputana and Bundelkhand. 
Death. 

The Tarikh-i-Daudi (MS. p. 232 = Elliot, iv. 
477) says Sher Shah went to Delhi after* the conquest 
of Multan and began building New Delhi, two or 
three kos from the old city, and a small palace, ^ftet, 
wards known as Sher Mandal within the new city, 
It places this visit in 947 A.H., which is a clear 
Sher Shah probably spent seven or eight months at 
Delhi (July, 1543 A.D. to the end of February, 1544) 
after his return from the expedition against Raisin, 
occupied partly in building projects and partly in 
extending his revenue and administrative refortns to 
the Punjab and the districts around Delhi. His 
instructions to Haibat Khan, not to measure laad in 
Multan (jarib) but receive revenue there in kind, 
suggest that the works of measurement of lane! and 
money-commutation of revenue were going on in 
other parts of the territories in charge of that chief, 

* “After,*’ i e , sequence of events inTartk^h-uDaudt is extremely 
irregular and surprisingly erroneous; e.g., in the next page a says 
that from Delhi, Sher Shah led a punitive expedition agam^ Gujar 
irihes such as Pah and Pakal (Elliot teads Pali and Patlial); at 
this time news reached that- Sher Shah’s Governor ofi Bengal 
. — Khizr Ifhan — was schemintr a rebellion and Sher Shah wept tliere 
( ')• In this case, however, it appears to be true. 
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Whatever may have been the other activities of Sher 
Shah at Delhi, military preparation on a grand scale 
was the chief of them, as he contemplated leading 
an expedition against Maidev at the end of the year 
(950 A.H.). No new cause of provocation was 
necessary to justify the offensive. Peace was im- 
possible between them. No monarch of Delhi could 
tolerate foreign dominion within 50 miles of the 
imperial city. Had Maldev’s ambition been confined 
to Rajputana, he might like his predecessors have 
escaped the notice of Delhi sovereigns. Mutual 
suspicion and hostile feelings had been seeking an 
outlet in open conflict from Sher Shah’s acquisition 
of the Empire, The war had well nigh broken out 
in August, 1 542, over the question of the arrival of 
Humayun in Marwar. But the extraordinary 
pliancy and conciliatory attitude of Maidev averted 
it, Sher Shah wisely abstained from attacking him 
till he was cut off from possible Mughal aid and well 
nigh enclosed within the iron chain of imperial 
territories. 

Plan of the campaign in Rajputana. 

The territories of Maidev were penetrable on two 
points (without the violation of neutrality of any 
other Rajput State), — the Ajmir district from the east 
hv wav of Rant^mbhor, and the Nagof district 
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from the north-east through Jhajjar and Sekhawati, 
Rajputana had been entered by previous con- 
<juerors through Ajrair. Maldev had fortified his 
eastern frontier with special care long before Sher 
Shah conquered the Delhi Empire. It formed a 
rough triangular line of defence with Ajmir as the 
apex of the triangle, a line from Jahajpur to Lalsunt, 
about 1 00 miles in length (the southern half 
represented by the river Banas) as its base, and its 
two sides flanked by the territories of the Mewar and 
Jaipur States respectively. This tract was sprinkled 
with a good number of strong forts ; ‘ ‘Maldev not 
only acquired but determined to retain his conquests, 
and erected numerous fortifications* throughout the 
country. He enclosed the city of Jodhpur with a 
strong wall besides erecting a palace and addmg 

other works to the fortress He also erected 

that bastion in Garh Beetli (the citadel of Ajinir) 
called the Kote Boorj,” (Tod’s Rajasthan, p. 851), 
His territories to the west of the Aravalli range were 
sandy tracts sparsely populated and difficult of access 
ho an enemy owing to the scanty supply of forage. 

Sher Shah had to choose what portion of his 
enemy’s territory he should attack first. Herein he 

was confronted by political and military problems of 

------ ^ 

* Cha*3u not twenty miles away from the capital of the 
Kachwahas" was taken and fortified by Matdev. 
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a serious nature. His first object was to avoid at the 
outset offending or alarming the other Rajput States, 
so that they might not be driven into the arms of 
Maldev ; secondly to strike a swift and decisive blow 
at his enemy either by capturing Jodhpur or over- 
throwing the Rajput army by forcing it into a general 
action. A loosely -knit feudal State, — such as that 
of Maldev was in spite of his attempt at centralization, 
— becomes stronger Instead of being weakened, at 
the end of a protracted struggle and generally puts 
forth its full strength at the final stage*. Slow and 
repeated blows of foreign invasion harden such a 
State into a strong compact body unless its component 
parts are scattered by a single blow dealt effectively at 
its vital point. The easiest route from Agra to Ajmir 
— which opens the way to Jodhpur — lay through the 
territory of the Kachwahas. If Sher Shah should 
try to force his way through it, Maldev might appear 
there to dispute his passage, and the presence of the 
Rathors might hearten even the “timid Kachwahas” 
to gird up their loins against a common enemy. He 
might of course attack Ajmir from Malwa via 
Rantambhor. But that was sure to cause greater 
consternation among other Rajput States, seeing in 
it a design of the invader upon their liberties also. 

* Austria in *tlie 1 7th and Iflih centuries in Eurogean history 
is an example in point. 
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Besides, his army would be exposed to surprise attack 
from both flanks by parties of Rathors concealed in 
Mewar and Kachwara. But any attempt on the part 
of the Afghans at dislodging the Rathors from their 
territories was sure to lead to the very thing which it 
was Sher Shah’s wish to avoid. Secondly, it would I 
open the campaign with the tedious siege of a strong 
fortress (Ajmir). This was opposed to the tactics of 
Sher Shah, who never tarried to capture a fort while 
there were armies to be overthrown in the open field. 
He had grown wiser by the fate of Humayun, who 
lost the throne of Delhi by opening his campaign with 
the siege of Chunar. With an active enemy hovering 
around, such a siege might end in disaster. He 
apprehended Ajmir might prove Chunar in his case. 
Thirdly, while the main Afghan army would be held 
back from Marwar by Ajmir and the Aravalli, the 
bold Rathor horsemen might break into the Delhi and 
Mewat districts and spread consternation by their 
raids. To prevent this another Afghan army had to 
be locked up there, from which Sher Shah would 
derive no other service. So, avoiding Ajmir where 
Maldev might be expecting him, he seemed to have 
formed the plan of marching upon Jodhpur by way 
of Nagor and Mairta. 

The organization of tjie commissariat which was 
necessary^ to feed his army in the desert was not so 
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great a difficulty, as the grappling with military and 
political disadvantages. His rapid advance into the 
Nagor district in August, 1542 had also convinced 
him of the vulnerability of Maldev’s dominions on 
that side. The forts were few, and they could not in 
any way retard the advance of the invaders who 
might easily march past them through the wide 
desert. His army in Malwa with a small reinforce- 
ment would not only be able to defend that province 
but also keep the enemy in play and create a diversion 
by feigning attack upon the trans-Aravalli regions of 
the enemy . 

About the beginning of January, 1544 A.D.* 
(middle of Shawwal, 950 A.H.) Sher Shah marched 
against Maldev at the head of the largest and most 
magnificent army that he ever commanded. The 
exact number of his troops is not recorded by any 
Persian historian. f 


■* Elphinstone says 931 H Prof. Dowson suggrests tKe latter half 
of 950 H Badayuni, Nizamuddin and Ferishta do not mention 
any date, they seem to imply that it took place in the same year 
with the capture of Raisin The expedition started undoubtedly 
in 950 H. as Abbas says 

t On this expedition CoL Tod says, Whether he (Sher Shah) 
deemed his (Maldev’s) exertions insufficient to secure the royal 
fugitive (Humayun) or foit his own power insecure -with so potent 
a neighbour, he led 80,000 men in|;o Marwar". (Rajasthan, p 852) 
This 19 larger tl7an that he led against Humayun gt Bilgtam,^ 
where he had only 50,0^0 troops (Ferishta) 

21 
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Abbas is said to have heard from Khan-i- 
Muzaffar Khan that ‘ ‘In this campaign Sher Shah had 
so great an army with him, that the best calculators, 
in spite of all reflection and thought and calculation, 
were at a loss to number and reckon them” (Abbas in 
Elliot, iv. 405). Col. Tod reduces this to the modest 
but highly probable number of eighty thousand. 

In the absence of any authentic information it 
is idle to guess the probable route of Sher Shah’s 
advance. So far we can gather from the authorities, 
(all are unanimous on this point) part of his route lay 
through sandy tracts where neither trench could be 
dug nor redoubts thrown up. Nagor was the first 
district that fell into his hands* (Abbas MS. p. 234= 
Elliot, iv. 406). But Abbas with his lax notion of geo- 
graphy, unhesitatingly says that Sher Shah started on 
his campaign from Agra and reached Fathpur Sikri 
(about 1 5 miles south of Agra) from which he moved 
forward with the utmost caution. The absurdity of 
this is apparent to all. It is most likely that he started 
from Delhi and by way of Narnol arrived at Fathpur 
(long. 75°, lat. 28°) a district of Maldev about 70 
miles west of Narnol. This is on the eastern border 
of Bikanir, and from this place a road runs south- 


* After the victory over Jayg. and GoKa, “He left Khawas Khan. 
^ Isa Khan and other nobles m the country of Nagor“ (Abbas 

MS. p. 234=Elhot, iv. 406). 
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wards to Didwana and Nagor, and from the latter 
town to Mairta, Ajmir and Jodhpur. 

From this Fathpur, Sher Shah might have 
been under the necessity of moving with extreme 
caution. “Wherever he halted, he dug trenches 
[Jlhandaq] and threw up redoubts around his 
encampment. When he reached sandy tracts 
[zamin-i-registan] and found it impossible to throw 
up redoubts, he ordered that the halting ground 
should be fortified by surrounding it with piles of 
sand-bags. (In this way) he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Ajmir and remained there one month facing 
Maldev.’’ {Tabakat-i-Akhari, text pp. 231-232.) 
Maldev may have formed the design of luring his 
enemy far from his base and thus making it difficult 
for him to procure supplies and keep open his line 
of communication with Delhi, Sher Shah had 
advanced as far as he could with safety. The sudden 
check shows that he was caught at a strategic point 
on the road to Jodhpur. In the neighbourhood (to 
the west) of Ajmir there is no place of greater strategic 
importance than Mairta, where the fate of Marwar 
has been decided more than once. It is 70 miles 
n. n. east of Jodhpur and 42 miles west of Ajmir 
town. If Mairta was once passed, the enemy could 
turn either against Ajmir o^ Jodhpur at his pleasure. 
Col. Tod says, “Instead of an easy conquest, he 
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(Sher Shah) soon repented of his rashness when the 
admirable dispositions of the Rajputs made him 
dread an action, and from a position whence he 
found it impossible to retreat. For a month the 
armies lay in the sight of each other, every day the 
king’s situation becoming more and more critical from 
which he saw not the slightest chance of extrication.” 
{Rajasthan p. 853.) This picture is overdrawn by 
the biassed chronicler of the Rajputs; the real 
difficulties of Sher Shah were to feed his army and 
induce the enemy to attack him. He had advanced 
about 260 miles (from Narnol to Mairta) into the very 
heart of the enemy country, destitute of cultivation 
and means of subsistence of an army which had to 
be maintained by supplies drawn from Delhi and 
Mewat. In this struggle Maldev had the same 
advantages over Sher Shah that the latter had in 
1538"40 over Humayun;* and the Rajput meant to 
turn the very tactics of the Afghan against him. He 
was, in spite of the partial loss of his territories, the 
master of the situation, because he could refuse or 
give battle to the enemy at his pleasure, and the 
choice of the ground and the time of the decisive 
action rested with him. 

* If Sher Shah had begun ih^ campaign with the siege of Ajmir 
which his enemy expected, the parallel would ha^e been complete 
and the end also as sorrowful. 
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The change in SKer Shah’s army organization 
had something to do with it. In his wars against 
Mahmud Shah and Humayun, his army was essen- 
tially a cavalry force and he scored his success by 
cavalry dashes alone. Though he had artillery and 
elephants at Chaunsa and Bilgram, he never relied 
upon them ; not a volley was fired from his guns in 
either of the two battles. But after the overthrow 
of the Mughals, he copied their military organization. 
He improved his field-artillery, raised brigades of 
infantry and armed them with muskets and added a 
large number of fighting elephants to his establish- 
ment, though the cavalry still retained its larger pro- 
portion and superior importance. As the inevitable 
consequence of this imitation, Sher Shah’s army came 
to possess all the excellence and defects of the Mughal 
army. It could make its terrible strength felt by 
standing on the defensive only ; it could not be led 
to charge an enemy with order and steadiness. By 
shifting tactics, a prudent general fighting with pure 
cavalry could render useless his opponent’s elephants 
artillery and infantry upon which Sher Shah relied 
for victory over the invincible Rathor cavalry. If 
Maldev had committed the same error of judgment 
as Rana Sanga had done in the battle of Kanwa, the 
same woeful self-destruction would have been the 
consequence, (^he rushing waves of Rathor horse 
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would have been stemmed by the rampart of sacks* 
and the huge wall of the enemy’s elephants.) Maldev 
was too strongly posted under the shelter of a fortj, 
fled town, to be attacked by Sher Shah with any hope 
of success. The brilliant cavalry dash which won 
him the day at Surajgarh, Chaunsa and Bilgram 
could ensure him no success in this campaign, 
because he had no longer the decisive superiority in 
that arm over his enemies. In man and mount, the 
Bengalee trooper was distinctly inferior to the 
Afghan; the “tipchaq horses” upon which the 
Mughal archers were mounted were no doubt superior 
animals, but the nimble Central Asian archer was 
no match for the heavy-built, stalwart Afghan in a 
close combat with the sword. But the Rajput trooper 
and his charger were not a whit inferior to the Afghan 
in bravery, strength and hardiness. As regards the 
number of horsemen Sher Shah had perhaps no 
superiority, as Maldev’s cavalry numbered 50,000. 
No surprise attack was possible upon an equal and 
vigilant foe, and Sher Shah would not give open 
battle where he was not sure of complete success. 
He had had a fore-taste of Rajput valour in Malwa, 
which made him reluctant “to involve his army in 
calamity with the ignorant, boar-n'atured and currish 

r 


* It was to serve the purpose of Babur’s ..“Carts," 
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I 

Hindus” as Badayuni says. (Badayuni, translated 
by Raifking, i. 369.) However, he had more than 
one string to his bow; it is not true that “He saw 
not the slightest chance of extrication” as Tod says. 
His simplest stratagem succeeded in scaring away 
Maldev who fled terrified at his own shadow. 

Sher Shah having written forged letters in the 
name of Maldev ’s nobles, gave them to a certain 
person and directed him to go near to the tent of 
the vakil of Maldev and remain there; and when 
he went out, to drop the bundle of letters on his way 
and conceal himself. Sher Shah’s agent did as he 
was ordered ; and when the vakil of Maldev saw it 
lying he picked it up and sent the letters* to Maldev. 
When the latter learnt from their contents that his 
nobles were plotting to betray him on the day of 
battle, he was much alarmed and ordered a retreat. 
When the cause of it became known, his nobles tried 
to remove his suspicion by taking solemn oaths of 
fidelity ; but this had probably the contrary effect. 
Maldev fled at night towards Jodhpur. Some of his 
chieftains, Jaya Chandel (?) and Goha (some writers 


* At Ajmir Aurangzib extricated liimaelf from a more critical 
situation, arising out of. the rebellion of his son Prince Akbar, who 
had joined Durgadas Rather, by employing this very same stratagem, 
two hundred yean after. This brings out one of the inherent defects 
in the Rajput character. 
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say Kumbha) and others separated from him with 
12,000 troops, resolved upon washing the false stain 
upon their honour with blood. In the morning these 
cavaliers ‘intent upon slaying or being slain,’ attacked 
the camp of Sher Shah and carried everything before 
them by their impetuous charge.* But owing to 
“their own stupidity f or of the superior good fortune 
of Islam, the infidels in a body dismounted from 

their horses and attacked the enemy with their 

short (?) spears (which they call barccha) and swords, 

* No wonder for they were the ancestors of those who three 
hundred years after, on the same held of Meirtti, cut down ths 
gunners of Sindhia’s artillery at their posts and furrowed through 
and through the ranks of the infantry trained hy De Boigne 

t This reproach was flung at the Rajputs by Autangzib also 
His eighth instruction is after nil not an unjust estimate of the Turam 
people and Rajputs as soldiers “They [ihc Tiirani people] ate 
very expert in making charges, raids, night-attacks and attests 
They fee! no suspicion, despair or shame when commanded to make 
a retreat in the very midst of a hght, which means, in other words, 
‘when the arrow is diawn back" ; and they are a hundred stages, 
remote from the crass stupidity oj the Hindustanis, who would part 
with their heads but not leave their positions [in battle] ; these men 
[Turam people] can do the necessary service, when no other race 
can ” (Prof J. N Sarkar's .dnccdlofes o/ Aurangzib pp. 53-54). The 
Afghans being a Turko-Iranian people (see Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
1 . 149) posses all these qualities of thfe Turam people in addition to 
cunnmg, promptitude and clear head m danger, characteristics of 
the Iranian people The Afghan, in short, .makes an Ideal modern 
soldier. Rajput heroism is of the^ type of the epic period — the days 
of Mnhabharat, It is an anachronism in Kali Ytiga; inopportune 
ntavery is regraded as stupidity. 
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Sher Shah had given orders saying that if any man 
ventured to fight with the sword with this swinish 
horde his blood would be upon his own head; he 
accordingly ordered the elephant troops to advance 
and trample them down. In the rear of the 
elephants, the artillery [thundered] and archers gave 
them a taste of the bow-string” (Badayuni, Ranking, 
i. 479). In short, every individual of that gallant 
band, fell dead amidst the heaps of their slaughtered 
foes, Nizamuddin, Ferishta and the Tan\h-i-Daudi 
(MS. p. 238) unanimously say that a large number 
of Afghans attained martyrdom in this fight. The 
valour of the Rathors, the sterility of their country and 
his own risk and loss made Sher Shah utter the 
memorable words, ‘‘I had nearly destroyed the 
Empire of Hindustan for a handful of bajra, — barae 
ek musht-i-bajra badshahi Hindustan-ra barbad 
dadah budem." This event took place about the 
, beginning of March, 1 544 A. D. 

Before the news of this heroic self-sacrifice and 
most awful demonstration of the innocence of his 
devoted followers could reach Maldev to reassure 
him and give him a cfiance of rectifying his mistake, 
Sher Shah pushed his advantage to the utmost, and 
by a clever manoeuvre made the Rajah’s position 
untenable even in Jodhptlr. At Mairta, the Afghan 
army was divide^ into two parts ; one division under 
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ICKawas Khan, Isa Khan Niazi and some other chiefs, 
moved towards Jodhpur* and the other division under 
Sher Shah pushed straight for Ajmir, (42 miles due 
east), which seemed to have been evacuated during 
the panic created by the flight of -Maldev ; because 
we hear of no siege, no johar and no desperate sally 
in connection with the fall of Ajmir. Sher Shah 
could not tarry long at Ajmir ; the danger was not 
yet passed. The hilly tract from Ajmir to Mount 
Abu was in the possession of the enemy ; the Deorahs 
of Sirohi were devoted to Maldev, whose mother was 
of the royal house of Sirohi. 

When ‘the gate of Rajputana’ (Ajmir) was flung 
open to Sher Shah, streams of soldiers flowed in from 
Rantambhor and Delhi. From Ajmir Sher Shah led 
his troops against Mount Abu, probably by the route 
of Rohat and Pali. The wealth of Pali, one of the 
richest emporja of trade in western India, paid well 
for the troubles of the Shah, who had a week ago 
repented of his folly in hazarding the Empire of 
Hindustan for a handful of millet. 

Sher Shah captured Mount Abu,f and owing to 

* Jodtipur is about 70 miles south' of Mairta (see Rajputana 
Gazetteer, ii 254-257). 

t This IS to he found in no written history.- Numismatic evidence 
alone reveals this A copper cam^ of Sher Shah issued from the 
mi^t of Ahu i^ 951 A.H is extant., .See Catahgas Coins m the 
Indian Mmeam, Calcutta, by H N Wrisht, pp. 84-109, 
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its great strategic value he seemed to have established 
a strong military post there. The occupation of the 
tract from Ajmir to Abu by the Afghans threatened 
the safety of Maldev’s possessions in the Looni valley. 
The Afghan army was now in a position to close upon 
Jodhpur by three separate roads from Mairta, Ajmir 
and Rohat (14 miles west of Pali and only 27 miles 
from Jodhpur). There was no serious fight and 
Maldev was cleverly manoeuvred out of Jodhpur by 
Sher Shah, who possibly began marching down the 
Looni valley, to cut off his retreat southward. Had 
Sher Shah succeeded in interposing himself between 
Maldev and the fort of Siwana, a terrible blow would 
have been struck at him. The Rathor army would 
have been killed by sheer famine; because they 
mainly depended for supplies on that region and 
through it on Gujrat also. In the case of such a move 
on the part of Sher Shah, the only road left open 
for Maldev would have been towards Fallodi and 
Pokaran on the Jesalmir border, where subsistence 
for an army was altogether lacking. Maldev saw 
through his enemy’s design and prudently retreated 
in time from Jodhpur* to Siwana, where he was left 


* Abbas says Kbav/as Khan conquered Jodhpur (see Abbas in 
Elliot IV 406) This means po ^more than, that he bad been the 
first to enter the' town with his division, as Maldev compelled 

to evacuate it by the ^lever move o£ Sher Shah 
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undisturbed by the conqueror. Slier Shah then went 
to visit the shrine of Khawajah Muinuddin Chishti 
at Ajmir, distributed sums of money to the poor of 
the monastery and performed all the proper cere- 
monies of pilgrimage. (MS. Tarikh~i-Daudi, p. 238), 
Having left his troops in Rajputana, Sher Shah 
paid a short visit to Agra for political reasons. 
Various wild stories about his fate in the desert of 
Rajputana were not unlikely to have circulated among 
the credulous people. It was necessary to remove 
the doubt from the minds of the people by his pre- 
sence. He spent a few months at Agra and rejoined 
his camp at Ajmir about the middle of June, 1544, 
From Ajmir he marched towards Chitor, which he 
easily acquired. Mewar was utterly prostrate; she 
had no more blood to shed in defence of her capital. 
It was one of the darkest periods in the history of 
Mewar. The bastard Banabir, whom the disaffected 
nobles of Mewar had raised to the throne, murdered 
the dethroned king Blkramjit and would have killed 
the little boy Udai Singh also, but for the noble sacri- 
fice of his nurse Panna. Mewar had not yet recovered 
from the evil effects of the civil dissensions which 
ended with the installation of the boy king Udai 
Singh in 1 542 A.D. (see Tod’s Rajasthan, pp. 330- 
333). 

Chitor was placed in charge qf Shams Khan, a 
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brother of Khawas Khan, (Dorn’s History of the 
Afghans, p. 140), Mian Ahmad Sarwani, and Husain 
Khan Khilji (Abbas MS. p. 235). Sher Shah secured 
Jahajpur, a place of considerable military importance 

which had been wrested from Mewar by Maldev 

— ^and from this place he marched down the banks 
of the Banas river. When he reached Rantambhor, 
his eldest son Adil Khan was given leave to stay in 
his fief. Sher Shah marched on to Kachwara where 
the Rathors possessed many strongholds. No battle 
was fought and no capture of fortresses is mentioned 
during this campaign, which was in fact a triumphant 
march through the Rajput States to impress them 
with the resistless might of the rejuvenated Empire 
of Delhi. Sher Shah presented Shujaat Khan with 
an elephant, a horse and a dress of honour and per- 
mitted him to return to his province, Malwa. 
{Makhzan-i-Afaghana, Dorn p. 140.) 

In Rajputana Sher Shah made no attempt to. 
uproot the local chiefs or to reduce them to thorough 
subjection, as he had done in other parts of Hlndus- 
" tan. He found the task dangerous as well as fruit- 
less. He did not aim at the complete subversion of 
their independence ; but their political and geographi- 
cal Isolation Jrom one another, so as to make any 
general upheaval against the empire impossible. In 
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short it was something like the British occupation in 
the north-western frontier tribal territories, which is 
meant less for gain than for the safety of the Indian 
Empire. Sher Shah was content with holding all 
the important stations and lines of communication 
in that country, which would make his authority felt 
in the various States and enable him to concentrate 
his troops against any of them in case of emergency. 
His unscrupulous attack upon Chitor and Kachwara 
can. be justified on the score of military necessity. 
The possession of Chitor was essential to the forma- 
tion of the quadrilateral (formed by the fortresses of 
Ajmir, Jodhpur, Mount Abu and Chitor) designed 
for isolating the principal Rajput States from one 
another, and especially for preventing the irruption 
of the Rathors from their retreat at Siwana. The 
shortest route from Agra to Ajmir lay through the 
territories of Jaipur, which, owing to its proximity, 
was never allowed to be independent of Delhi. 

Bnndelkhand, (950-951 A.H.) 

All Persian historians unanimously assert that 
from Kachwara Sher Shah marched direct for Kalln- 
jar, without returning to Agra. The cause of Sher 
Shah’s sudden attack upcfn Kalinjar is^not definitely 
%iven by "Abbas who simply says, “The Rajah of 
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■Kalinjar,* Kir at Singh, did not come out to meet 
(him. So he ordered the fort to be invested” . (MS. 
Abbas, p. 237 = Elllot, iv. 407.) Nor does any other 
Persian writer throw additional light upon it. Ahmad 
Yadgar, the author of Salatin-^i-Afaghana, only says 
that the reason for his march against Kalinjar was, 
that Birsingh Dev Bundela, who had been summoned 
to Court, had fled and taken refuge with the Rajah 
of Kalinjar who refused to give him up.” (MS. 
p, 313, quoted by Prof. Dowson in Elliot, iv. 407.) 
Indeed Sher Shah’s march against their country was 
more like a hasty punitive expedition, than a metho- 
dical campaign for conquest. But there is great 
difficulty in identifying this Birsingh Dev. This man 
cannot be the same as the murderer of Abul-Fazl on 
12ih August, 1 602, because he is mentioned to have 
risen to great favour in the reign of Jahangir and 
afterwards revolted in the time of Shah Jahan (who 
ascended the throne in 1 627 A.D.). In the legendary 
chronicle of Bundelkhand we hear of another Birsingh 
Dev who about the time^of Timur’s invasion of India 
(1398 A.D.) is said to have settled in Bundelkhapd 
with his tribe (Franklin, Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I., quoted in p. 20 Bundelkhand GazeP 

*Ferish(:a [text p. 228J aays»that “tlie RajaHi of Kalinjat who 
had witnegsed the faithleganesa (»f Sher Shah} towartfc Puran 
■did not offer Submiss^n btit assumed an attitude of htatilltiy.’ 
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teer, 1878). Both these persons are too remote from 
the time of Sher Shah. If there be any truth in 
the statement of Ahmad Yadgar the person meant 
may have been Narsing Dev, a bold robber-chief who 
at this time, obtained the appropriate appellation of 
“dang” (equivalent to dacoit) — from which arose the 
name dangaya, applied to Eastern Bundelkhand.” 
(See Elliot’s Memoirs oj the Races of the f^orth- 
Western Provinces, Vol. I., p. 46.) The Bundelas* 
were admittedly a race of freebooters and the forts 
of Bundelkhand were no better than dens of robbers 
who preyed upon the Muslim territories on their 
border. Once forced to move against them, Sher 
Shah, with his characteristic thoroughness, planned 
the systematic conquest of the country. He himself 
undertook the siege of Kalinjar, while Jalal Khan 
was despatched to reduce the country to the east of it. 

The fortress of Kalinjar was besieged about the 
beginning of November, 1544 A.D. The natural 
strength of the fort was such as to baffle any sane 
attempt to storm it. “The hill on which the fort is 

built has an elevation of 1230 feet above the 

sea, and is isolated from thd adjacent range by a 
chasm or ravine about 1 ,200 yards wide. The sides 

, — — — f — 

■* "One native of Bundelkhand commits as much fraud as one 
h^lndted weiehmen,” (Elliot’s Menoirs of the Races of the North- 
Western Provinces, i. 46). 
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rise rather steeply from the plain, and in the upper 
part have a nearly perpendicular face of 1 50 or 1 80 
feet in height and in most places inaccessible.” 
{Bundel. Gazetteer, p. 447.) The following descrip- 
tion of the fort in the 19th century may give us a 
fairly accurate idea of its condition in the 16th 
century, “The summit of the rock (upon which KaJin- 
jar stands) is in structure a kind of table-land slightly 
undulated and between four and five miles in circuit. 
Throughout its whole extent it is fortified by a ram- 
part rising from the very edge in continuation of the 
scarp of the rock ; and at places where the difficulties 
of the ascent in its natural state might be overcome, 
access has been guarded against by a facing of 
masonry. The fortifications are massively con- 
structed of large blocks of stone laid generally with- 
out cement and about 25 feet thick Access 

to the vast circumvallation of this hill is by a pathway 
sloping up the face of the rock in an oblique manner 
at the south-eastern side. It is a rough and narrow 
track through brushwood, and in some places almost 
perpendicular up to the first or lowest gateway, which 
leads into the fortified p«rt and is situated at about a 
fourth of the ascent.” {Bundelkhand Gazetteer, 

p. 459.) 

Never we,re the superhuman energy and grim 
determination of Sher Shah displayed more splendidly 

22 
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than in the reduction of Kalinjar. With pardonable 
exaggeration the author of the Tarikh’^i-Daudi thus 
■describes his efforts, “Sher Shah encircled the fort 
■and began to construct mines and a lofty tower for 
mounting a battery {sarkob) and covered lanes* 
(sahat). The covered ways reached the fort and the 
tower was made so high that the land within the 
fort could be overlooked from its top. For the space 
of seven months the soldiers and camp-followers 
laboured day and night. Day and night two thousand 
workmen were engaged in the work [of casting 
cannon] , and four thousand mortars (degs) capable of 
discharging balls four maunds heavy were cast. Two 
lakhs [ ? doubtful] of tankas daily were assigned for 
the (food and wages) of the labourers. All these 
works were not suffered to stop for a single day 
during this time.” {Tankh-i~Daudi MS. p. 239,) 
When the preparations were complete, 10th 
Rabi 1. 952 A.H. (Saturday, 22nd May, 1545 A.D.) 
was appointed for the assault, Sher Shah himself 
advanced to the attack. The scaling of the wall was 
considered dangerous, as the heavy stones rolled 
down from the top were sur6 to crush the storming 
party. To drive the defenders from the parapet, the 
action was begun by a discharge” of arrows. Sher 

* To protect the miners fromnheavy stones rolfedl down from ihe 
fott 
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Shah then ordered his men to bring bombs {huqqa.) 
“When Dariya Khan brought the bombs, Sher Shah 
descended (from the raised platform from which he 
had been shooting arrows), and taking his stand 
where the huqqas were kept,* issued an order to light 
[the fuse of] the huqqas and throw them Inside the 
fort. While the soldiers were busily engaged in 
throwing these hand-grenades, by the will of the 
Almighty, one huqqa struck the wall {diwar, not gate 
as in Elliot) of the fort, exploded and rebounding 
from it fell into the heap of other huqqas and fireworks 
which also caught fire, and there was a great explo- 
sion. Shaikh Khalil and Shaikh Nizam and other 
wise men, {danishmandan) and the soldiers escaped 
partially burnt, but Sher Shah came out half-burnt 

When in that condition he was taken to the 

interior of the camp, all his nobles assembled in 
darbar. He sent for Isa Khan (Hajjab) and ordered 
him to capture the fort while he was yet alive. Isa 
Khan carried to the nobles the order of Sher Shah 
that they should attack the fort on every side and 
capture it. On hearing this, the soldiers like ants 
and locusts rushed upon the fort” (MS. Abbas 

* Probably to inspect the tegular and prompt supply of huflffu 
to the men above Epr haqqa see appendix (end of the Chapter). 

Badayuni says that he was sheltered in a tent pitched for him 
in front of a Bastion (Ranking, i. 482) from which, he ptobab|j; 
wished to see how hyj men fought. 
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pp. 238.239==Emot, iv. 408-409). “Whenever he 

recovered his consciousness a little, he shouted to his 
men encouraging them to seize the fort, and if any 
one came to see him he signed to him to go and fight, 
so that in his absence the amirs in command worked 
harder than if he had been present and behaved with 
the utmost gallantry, and coming to close quarters 
with the garrison, brought matters to a fight with knife 
and dagger and did full justice to the demands of 
endeavour and manliness, And Sher Shah, suffering 
and distressed as he was, from time to time enquired 
for tidings of victory. The air was terribly hot, (it was 
the month of May) and although they sprinkled his 
body constantly with sandal [paste) and rose'-water 
it was utterly useless to relieve the scorching heat 
whose intensity increased hour by hour.” (Badayuni, 
Ranking, i. 482-483.)* 

By the time of the afternoon prayer the Afghans 
entered the fort. Rajah Kirat Singh with seventy 
followers shut himself up in a house which the 
Afghans closely blockaded. When the tidings of 
victory were conveyed to Sher Shah, “Marks of joy 
and satisfaction” (Abbas MSp p. 239) appeared on 


* In Nizatnuddin (text p 232), Tarik.h-i~D/iadt (Ms 240), 
gan-i-Aiaghana, (p. 53) and Feriah^ (text p. 238) an almost identical 
aOMJunt is found. Tarikh-i-Daudi adds "from a htgk placs He sti- 
ittulated his soldiers to fiRht/’ 
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his cou|®'ienance and uttering his last words “Praise 
he to I'.iod ! This was my very desire”, (MS. 
Makhzam-i'Afaghana, p. 53) he calmly yielded his 
life to Jthe Giver of Life on Saturday evening, 

10th RahlX- 952 A.H. (22nd May, 1545). 

Thus p^sed away in the mid-career of victory 
and beneficent 'aotivity the great soldier and states- 
man, with whom there appeared for the persecuted 
Hindus the dawii of that era of toleration, justice 
arid '^IjuaTity of ISolitical rights, _which broadened into 
dazzling noon on the accession of Alibar. tiod in 
His discernmenf of true piety, vouchsafed him the 
most coveted death of a good Musalman (i.e., death 
on the battlefield, fighting against infidels), which 
was denied, though most sought after, even to the 
tireless counter of beads and uprooter of heresy, 
Aurangzib, the living saint of his age {Alamgir zinda 
Pir). 

At the time of Sher Shah’s death neither of his 
two surviving sons Adil Khan and Jalal Khan was 
present in the camp, Adil Khan, who, being the 
eldest, was destined to succeed him, was at Rantam- 
bhor, and Jalal Khair was at this time near the town 
of Rewa* (about 85 miles south-east of Kaliiyar), 

* Tarikh-l-^aadl (In Elliof iv. 478) writes "Rewan in the eonntiy 
ef Bhatta." The town Rewa » undoubtedly meanW Feriahta 
p. 229) writes the country .of Patna." Badayuw tW%. 
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Sher Shah is said to have often remanded that 
n6ne of his sons was worthy of the throne (Awa^hzan- 
i-Afaghana, translated by Dorn Book I., 7®p. HU 
142). Indeed both of them fell far short ofMhjs high 
ideal. The eldest sadly lacked the ster^ler qualities 
and commanding personality of a ru|,#rcr; while the 
younger was all thunder and light:?^'**^® untamed by 
humane virtues . Adil Khan was luxurious, indolent 
and indifferent; Jalal Khan was aip'^ active and enter- 
prising soldier and had given repei^k^Pfftedfs his 
decision of character and capacity. Though dreaded 
on account of his fierce and vindictive disposition, his 
headlong courage and soldierly habits earned him 
popularity in the army. Like other free and demo- 
cratic peoples, the Afghans were not worshippers of 
the Divine Right of Kings and paid the least regard to 
the rule of primogeniture. After the expiry of Sher 
Shah, his nobles held a consultation about the suc- 
cession to his throne. The relative virtues and fail- 
ings of both princes were weighed in long debate and 
the scale turned In favour of Jalal Khan, The 

scruples of the few legitimists were removed by citing 

— — — 

“Patna” with the variant Bhatta (Ranking P 485), Amidst these 
bewildering variants we have the unanimous testimony of all these 
writers, that Jalal Khan arrived at Kalinjar on the 5th day after 
Sher Shah’s death. So the place &aiK^ neither patna nor Thata 
3hata may be- the name of the t«ictA(For similar confusion, see 
Elliot iv, 442 foot-note 2). 
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the precedent of Sultan Sikandar who, though 
younger and born of a goldsmith’s daughtej, 
succeeded Bahlul Lodi, in supersession of the claims 
of Barbak Shab^ — born of an Afghan mother. 
Accordingly, an invitation was sent to jalal Kbau at 
Rewa, to come hastily to Kalinjar and assume the 
crown. 

On the 5th day, Jalal Khan, by forced marches 
reached Kalinjar, and was hastily crowned on that 
very day, Thursday, 15 Rabi I., 952 A.H. (Dom 
p, 146). Till then the royal corpse lay unburied. 
“There is a place near Kalinjar named Ladgarh, 
where it is said Sher Shah was buried.” (Buncfef- 
khand Gazetteer, p. 454.) The local tradition ruay 
be true ; because after Jalal Khan’s return the body 
may have been given a hasty burial in the neighbour- 
hood of Kalinjar. Abbas does not take care to 
mention where Sher Shah was buried; nor do we 
find any mention of it in Nizamuddin, Niamatullah, 
Ferishta and the author of the Tarikh-i-Daudi. 
Badayuni is tlie only historian who says that “His 
corpse was taken to Sahsaram (Sasaram), where was 
the burial place of Hs father, and there buried.” 
(Ranking, i. 464.) If the magnificent mausoleum at 
Sasaram enshrin*^ the remains of Sher Shah, eitl:jer 
they were reanCved there’at a subsequent date frona 
Lad-garh, ot his jjoffirr was sent to Sasaram, accord^g* 
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to the desire of the late monarch, who had built the 
mausoleum for the very purpose. 

Sher Slia_h jeijgned for 6 months (1540 A.D.) as 
King of Bengal and Jaunpur and for five years as 
the Emperor of Hindustan. His age at the titue'of 
his death cannot be definitely stated. We only know 
that his beard was white and he was in the evening 
of life when he ascended the throne. He may have 
passed sixty winters before he went into the grave, 


APPENDIX 


The huqqa has greatly perplexed Prof, Dowson 
(see Elliot iv. 408, foot-note) who guesses it to be 
the rocket or ban and that too without certainty. 
Elphinslone, seemingly puzzled at the meaning of 
huqqa, has given a completely wrong version of the 
accident. He says, “As Shir (Shah) was superin- 
tending the batteries, he was Involved in the explo- 
sion of magazine, which had been struck by the 
enemy’s shot ( !) (History of India, p. 457.) Nothing 
is farther from the truth. Notm single Persian author 
says this. It is a modem version of oriental warfare 
ir> the 16th century. 


“Shell”, “bomb” or “grenade” cannot be an 


Equivalent for the huqqa bec<ausi& it is not, like 
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shells, hred through mortars, nor does it like bombs 
and grenades burst automatically by coming into 
violent contact with a hard substance, though Irvine 
translates huqqa by the word “hand grenade” 
(The Army of the Indian Mughals, p. 282). We 
learn from him that as late as 1 753, at the siege of 
Ghasahri fort it was used by Suraj Mai Jat. It still 
survives as a favourite fire-work exploded for amuse- 
ment on marriage ceremonies ; its tremendous boom 
is heard even at a distance of two miles. Though it 
is called huqqa it has nothing resembling the naicha 
or long tube fixed on the cocoanut shell ; the tube 
at the mouth through which the wick passes is about 
two inches long. The shell, divided into two halves, 
is filled with gun-powder and is wrapped up tightly in 
several Jolds of hemp or jute twine. At the time of 
a match is applied to the wick and 
jtire to of 10 to 15 yards. The 

elplosion generally ocS'^^® between 30 to 50 seconds. 
Sher Shah's order “Ignu?*^® haqqas and throw them 
inside the fort”, clearly brin^°“^ nature of such 
explosives. If the huqqa had prepared like the 
grenade, with iron or ^Snnealed shells, it would 
not have rebounded unexploded. Sarwani’s 
words (an huqqa ‘jhikastah haz broken 

or exploded" rebound^K^^^flict^ widi fact. 
Had it btusi it but sparl^ 
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and splinters would have fallen just below. As a 
matter of fact, it rebounded unexploded, fell in the 
heap of other huqqas and then exploded which caused 
the fatal accident. There is no reason to go out of the 
way to suppose with Elphinstone that the magazine 
caught fire by explosion of a shell shot by the enemy. 
Not only is this unsupported by any authority, hut 
it is opposed to the fact that early in the 1 6 th century 
few hill-forts in India had mounted artillery manned 
by such accurate gunners as could hit an enemy’s 
magazine. 



CHAPfSlR XIl 

Sher Shah’s Institutions. 


A dminisiration. 

Half a century back Edward Thomas temarke(i» 
“The history of Sher Shah has yet toTae written, and ') 
it is to be feared that those who undertake the task 


will find much difficulty in doing justice to his master- 
ly administrative abilities, or in restoring to him 

rumLof JmimuETor-hi8-systematization_Qfjhej5ev6nne J 

anii._£scdLjdbpartmeiits__ o£ JjadiarL4ialk:y_ [pp).i^? 
whicL.Akharij3.,jeulQgiafcaJiay£_£a3imi^^ 
o wn master.^ '* Though modern writers have fnW, 
recognized thfi--faxLtJ:htfrnfe!- Revenue and 


8 ystemspc>mich prevailed in India with YSil^ .1 

miSadfSition down to the middle of the 

were not the ac hievementa-of Akbar but of 

no attempt has yet been made to trace tl ^ 1 i- ' 

I ATT . • • kact-e duties \ 

that great Afghan constructive gerims.in qrgf-- r s 

edifice itself which the stupendous literary fficials I 

Abul-Fazl has misled the world 

the sole creation of, his royal oatr d* T '**y*K — — ^ 

At the rhoipei^t'pf Sher Adii Kb^n 

— .. 

* Chrontdmdi^ ,thk JP^hdnL^SIttJOWtS^ilit ' J »f* 


# officials 
Iher, 
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throne of Delhi, confusion almost to the extent of 
' anarchy reigned throughout Hindustan, The activity 
of his two Mughal predecessors was purely destruc- 
tive. They no doubt prepared the ground for build- 
ing a magnificent Empire by levelling down the oU 
monarchies, but the genius of a master-architect, 
capable of acbieving such a task was lacking in both 
of them. Sher Shab not onl y,.jcestQjcd the Empire 
of Hindustan to its natural limits — ^the Indus on the 
west and the hills of Assam on the east, the 
Himalayas on the north and the Satpura range on the 
south; buJLhe aka-consolidated-. itJ3y.,jeata H a 
?hk--£fficknL.admirdsJbcatiYe-jy§.teim^^ 
les - q uite unknow n to h is predecessors. The Ern- 
ie of Alauddin Khilji or M uhammad Tughlaq was 
il-cemented mass provahBWS*l*fsWi,^gether by 
tie of allegiance of j^vincial 

jto the throije. The Turks began the un- 
pcess of b’/jlding an administrative system 
)top doy^ wards, just as their architects 
d Hincju temples into mosques by breah- 
thei^er portion and constructing dome? 

' p-p central Government at the capital 
A ^ ' Abbaside Court, We hear of two 
^rj/^rtments, thS Diwan4-‘Wmrat 
\hoi!p^>^DiwanA-’Artz’^ (Arnjy), Ati 

Sultan 
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Balban, was developed to its frightful perfection by 
Alauddin Khilji. Under Firuz Tughlaq we come 
across the departments of Shate-industries, Public" 
Works, and royal mint, controlled by the wazir (see 
Elliot, iii. 355, 357-359). The chief administrator 
of justice during the early Turkish sultanates of Delhi 
bore the title of Dad-bak* (Lord of Justice), while he 
was called Mir-i-Adal (the Arabic equivalent of the 
title) in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi.f But 
these departments, unlike those in Mughal India 
were not the supreme centre or apex of subordin? 
establishments in the provincial chief towns / 

no claim to bureaucratic compactness. r 
Neither well-4®^ined 

any n.achme,«^ administtalion for % *' 

existed at all;^lhe country wore th' „ / , 

cf feudal Europe; yet there wa,;™!**''''’ I*' 

IT L L • £ 1 • was that 

because sub-infeudatioj^^ \ 

ltw4fey.7 ^'Acrownlands in the DA ttit ,, , 






amir and amil 


Thft originaT of Abbar has ,wr 
mlslake is evident-, S'orae inconsijg!^ 



|d‘ Adil Khan njjd 
Abhasi 
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like Bengal and Gujrat were placed under 
governors bearing the title of Wali or Nath. Tl»e 
walis, iqtaadars and naihs were all commanders of 
large armies and absolute rulers of the territories in 
their own charge. All subordinate staff were general- 
ly selected by the provincial head who alone was 
responsible for any oppressive act in the province. 
There was certainly a provincial diwan and perhaps 
too a provincial qazi, without whom the revenue and 
judiciary could not be managed ; but they were not 
Hii^nd by any official ties with the central Govern- 
south” result was that the provincial govemot- 

hishlv eW ^ stepping-stone iq the 

V . \throne; Altamish, Jalaluddin Xhilii, 
W TughW and M,W 

^'n-cement< founded hew dynasties, had been 

^ lernors before^ their accession to the 

1 V But none of these ha)d the afenius 

%ay the ladder-beneath^ 
pcess of\ . . J^ative system 

top dof^ 4g their architecta 

j i_r- i/ /nwaile mutr*^ , i t 

' u temple v^-ito mosques by break- 

feSf per portion and constructing domes 

/ e central Gbvernment at the capih 

Abbaside Court. We hear of Wj 

if'' Npattmpts. *4 Diu.an-i.ff- 

'l”'^2^Diu>an-i-4riz- (An,s). 


establishes, by 
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authority 


onA 


or 


P' 


^^nself to the mercy of every wielder of 


oM\^^%iqdar 




of thinking'*!- statu 


century- 

S^*j 

jnuii^ 


I the spot, regarding him as the Ma bap 
At ruler of his destiny— a traditional way 
^hich continues with us even in the 20th 


Ibl-— predecessors, Sher.-Shah- -gradually 

-ovemment, 


.JL^^-'^^^xJtensive the,axea„sf his_an- 

pire. e wis eih organize the whole of Hindustan 

as one vast royal ^ , ij • i • 

which would give him entire 
control over the ^ 

. 1 T-- 1 -- — resources of the jyhole ern- 

Pire anfiLdraw the remo 

■ — ^ ht " • rr-test viila^ into clpsgr^onnec- 

hon with the imperial ai.--T— .f*" vv” ’ , , 

'~-“'-.-«.^j„™-,-...^*-ithority. lie to ok up the 
pargana as if? aamini#ra?^__».,: — ^ - 
a-^ itIlK2^t-—the smallest h6: 

fin-rl -wn+hoiJt destroyii- — 

- r— the autonomous village 
rie appomted o — . s~ 
shujda'' ^ 


could fin^^thodt destroyii. 
cxirnmumties 

u -one’B^^uref (/ofah3aiyaii3Twfc:l^ 



='«»■. jone„anii£u’ 

co^^iters),- 


\ '' \iUC LlCdOUlCl. Wt-ltui 

'' '=‘|ie4»Ji^ite--H^i--and tco^r^l^ 

^®’^Wery pargana.- (Abbas MS. p. 249=Elliot,a^*^^^°^ 
means of ascertaining the exact vf‘ 
Iparganas inc[u ^3~in~ jhe Empire of Shh^&els i 
feas (MS, {3,^265 => Elliot, iv^ 424) gives thpf officials i 
,l3,000t which is' confornedJby 


Elliot’s few«(h)So%Watl8 mtir ftcd <fmil Jfuff and AdBl Khatt 
aect r. J®- 


orijifilif “tilJ.OOQho^ 

inconsijIiSelh! «' 
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Wakiai-i'-Mmhtak.i (quoted in Elliot, iv.plajjgj 
this represents the number of villages , 

of pa^ gan as, the mistake being due to tliommanders of 
identification of the two. According t^^e territories in 
Akhari the Subah of Bengal (minus, f general i 
tainet^l^ sarkars sub-divided into_68vho alone was* 
pa^anas; tTiJ's-utaS-a" Delhi 8 ,nK™c 5 .i 

ga^ Ae ffltah of Agra 1 3 sarS:«r!ff 262 p'argaiw 
the suhah of Allahabad 9 (ezdamg'tW 

sartor of j^lmjat, which waa.not sj 
of Sher Shah’s death) 166 pargam tj^ . Qudh 5 ,Vln„ 

133 mahaU (parganas); 5 /vtiais' of Raipata, ! 
(Aimtt, Raotambhor, Jcdhr-Sp^^ Tq- - ^ 

untamed 160; the live of the Punjab 232, 

Ae twelve sarkars of 30 , . j ,, 

Multan, Dtpalpur an^n^,^j,, jg paiganasjy' 

Q -^^e get 86 sarj!?af.rsub-idividfed 
'^^.tklven if we concede that Sher 
i parganus smaller for better adrmnis- 
this nunriber (2,467 x 3) would reprer 
maximum number, considering that each 
on the average 15 toi^nships. 

iqdar with hjwaimed retinue wai-l 




In w, 1-3- (f oot-note I) Imk -1.16,000, aa tliti 
;!i^ ita^e froA, 



tione' 

■writes IJ 
.1? OOO 
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“fcted with police duties, while the amins func- 
®|';'Vas .the^hs'sessment'^d collmion of xevenud''. 
'^^^fshiqdar wa s a soUier, ihe amin a civilian; their 
status cannot be definitely^asceftainedl but 
,, . thaFthe shiqdar enjoyed a higher status but 

‘ authority^. TKS 'dut 3 Ldf die "sKiqddr was 

l^cute royal jqrmans,J.o preserve peace within his 
tfenWd'give a certain' amount 6f armed help 
|to the amin where_ nece^ar^. He was not given, 
mucKlatitude of action for he was not empowered to 
attack and punish the people for rebellious spirit and 
disturbance in the collection of revenue, on his ow' 
initiatjve. th order to take away the milihan 
character of the administration, Sher Shah t(?e're the 
th^t injhe normal times of peaceTie militapolish big 
remain in thVhacli;grOund"ohly as tRe’suftype, if he 
civil au thorT ty. ~*The'”dmih" waF'the KeaV-'cn was that 
estaUishnient ; the /fafi^h^TndlKe tcoiat governor 
his subordinates; buFlo prevent cJdeicarried n6 
e^e:Semeht^"*^ey were made colli tive duties 


separatel y respqns ib},e.,tajh&xefl^ quarrels 

theiTacts. The arnin was to act as “shupf officials 
umpfeTietween the Stat^demanding re\iO|^ffi^. Jcttiy 
individual Tayii^^ paying it.’’ (Pfof.T? — — — 
MugTwI 

^ ^ and ^icfdar. (MS* Abbai 

histonan> or the ^ ■ 

u« as to the biutl! „ 

,23 ^ 




^Jatop should 


iilith 


^ 'At Delhi , i 
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pretty accurate notion of their office from the Ain-i- 
Akhari* where the ain-i-amalguzar, ain4-bitikchi 
{Turkish name for writers) and ainA-khazanadar are 
nothing but the official guides of the pargana officials 


of the Sur rulers. 

The next higher and larger adrninistrative unit 
was the sarJ^ar over which Sher Shah appointed two 
officials, one military and the...o^er civilian, who 
respecllvely~bore the titles of Shicjdar4- Shiadatan 
(the Chief Shiqdar)'\ and- Mxmsijhi-Mu^i/an (Chief 
ovMunsif), to supervise the conduc t of th eir subordi- 
133ates. This was borrowed by Sher Shah from the 
(Ajrairsm possibly introduced by Sultan Sikandar Lodi,J 
contained .government of crownlands divided mtojiiias, ■ 


the tV^ reasons justifying this bold claim, see Appendix on 

IVlultSHs oj j 4 Obeli'. 

addihg'ump'''^, — which means a fissure, a crack — was used to 
" ' 9 'ssub-diviaion with some important town as its aaiar 

to Hanoi, sbiq of Delhi, as found in Tarikk- 

ie thultan Muhammad Tughlaq divided the Maratha 
shiqs (see Elliot, ui. 251) The word sarkar is not 
*"ny early Persian writer of the 15th century, I think 
ma.^ by sarkar to denote a territorial sub-division by 
\ on '“se sarkar is not to be found even, in 


^aBTr^ 


^^^ Kaviraj. who completed his Bengali epic Chaitanya- 
-582 AD (before Abbas began his history) menlionf, 
Vaiahnava reformer, whttjlt 
the' wagistrate in the re# 
Write, ^ and Brindnlj*^ 
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over each of which were appointea oijgcf^g ^ cir« 
onejiwan.^ The chief shiqdar ' 1 ? 

grandee of cons.de„ble .nfluence,J„„, ,, ,k, Web 

o.fp=W force varying from 2 , OOf 

jacoordmg lo the characl — -a^a officials for mis- 

geographical situanoSy 

to hold the people TU j • • 

r y =iep. 1 he administrative system 
provide tor the „ .i • . i i- . . 

. , 1 ^sed on the principle of minimum 

pumshjI^eMantei, i,igW officials in ,he work of 

payment ot revenue. ' ^ r ^ 

— , _ ^out reterence to the sovereign, 

lessness or rebellious sl„ , , 

. , „ . . pargana and sarkar were 

in the collection ot revenui,^^ . 

*ree years. 

and exemplary punishn^, administotive nnit than 

should not spread to othwnd soWdor, were the 

250=Ell.ot, .V dM.j.swoimayaoloiibolishbig 
shiqdar ^ resembled th^t, which also typ^^ 

provn^aL.§ub-divisioe of his successor, on was that 

(F or the faajdar s dutf twenty years’ co^t governor 

a trance on hearing a cow-ling which the oldelogj).jg(J 

emononal exC.temcnt he aisappeared. tive durieS 

ten Pathan troopers came uuuco 

on suspicion of drugging Tne quarrcls 

Krrahnadas, cned out ‘•Pathar^ ^h feudal dfshJif officials 
me with you to the shiqdar i 95 .. i , . .1 — .wt , , , 

■ hlsrimases. p. 224) chl0e 


* In Babur’s Memoirs (p 


rDost dilOan in th^ 
l^hich B^bur found preva^ 
fcnquest, 


lilitary collectorate (sh^darh 

diWan in th^ ^elhi ^^o^ajdar and 'r’lucidar 


jy/ was amml and Adil Khan 
-•Mjdar and ^ujdar {MS Abbas, 
, j^Mjetop shouIrWejjhnrtJditi^'H.^aljV 
0\ //‘At Delhi 
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accufa««.,yj^j in Prof. j. N. Sarkar s Mughal 
ibari* where 89-93). We hear of no jf;otu)a!s 
^Turkish name for^ reign of Sher_3hah. It 

nothing but the shiqdar discharged that fune- 

of the Sur rulers. Lodi. It should be 

The next higher and ^ 

was the and small 

officials, one military and the^o'^i^ii officer, like a 

respectively Tore the titles of 

(the Chief Shigdartf 

o,-.Mun, II), to superv.se the cr_. had to dUchatge 

33 ales. This was borrowe 1 ,^, 

(Ajmirem possibly 

r t." b *'* 

, ' — ^ reasons justifyinff thiswenal Secretariat. His 
-f '■»«■ %r the conduct of the 

adding UPjp^\ '^Wch means a \ , 

' t 7 ’Ssub-division with some mat they might not 

m o , [ to gjjjq embezzle the king's 

ie thultan Muhammad Tut 1. IJ • v 

, u- I mi- t 1 • ^should arise regarding 

ny early Persian writer iaS Or the empire they 

t, ma.ed by sarhr to denote* ^onfusion might arise' 

'\ontese the word sarfear /r-n. . ma \ -n 

Y 1 (Elliot, IV. 414.) The 

'^^Kaviraj. who comple^s a *doer of justice’,' 

-582 A.D, (before Abbf( 

' in^die pBTf'na, Badayu^ 

r’^'^ee /jStOOf^ omm^a^ syaonymsi^ 


»^dK- 


m.) 


^^*^000* 

/ 




ote the same officer. ;‘'%i 
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the chief munsif''seems to have also acted as a circuit 
judge for trying civil suits and redressing the griev^ 
ances of the peasants and muqaddams at the hands 
of pargana officials. The chief munsif conld not 
dismiss or transfer the pargana officials foKjnis- 
conduct ; he could only report it to the Emperor 
took the necessary step. The administrative system 
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Punjab* with-' 30,000 troops; Shujaat Khan ruled 
over southern Malwa and had under him 12,000 
troops, a.nd Khawas Khan held sway over Ajmir, 
Jodhpu^r and Nagor. But in these parts too tlfe 
central Government controlled finance and justice as 
i^'the rest of the empire. Sher Shah was well aware 
of the danger of such military governorships and 
foreshadowed the trouble which broke out after his 
death “He intended to remove ‘Azam Humayun 
[Haibat Khdn] from his Government of the Punjab, 
but had no time before he was glorified in martyr, 
dom.” (Abbas, Elliot, iv. 432.) 
c Sher Shph’s Government was pre-eminenliyjme 
man’s rule. ' Abbas says that he “attended to every 
business of lie revenue wbelber 

Mem of Akhar He Keartl 

great or sm^^fq- which means ™ ™ 

every day |sub-division with accounts of 

(cM atiiq embehiisters (arl?arir 

various o Muhammad ailt/miu thpic 

Udaulat) m ahiqs (see Elliot, iii. f the« 

respective f"y Pemaa writer |as of the empiry^^ 

^ by sarkar to denote/ pQjifusion might'^^ 

^Not soUuse the word sorfear,^ \ 

province ott % ' r ' • J 

^®||||B|i/nie ut^lKaviraj, who comple^®S a dOCt of jUStlC^. 

AD. (before Abb^l „ — ^ 

Ranhing’s transit 
the «B«ne 
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wKicK Sher Shah gave they recorded for their future 
guidance [an che hukm. me-shud dastm~uU amal-?- 
\httd sakhtah bar an ’amal me-namudand, baz ihtiaz- 
drpursidan na-bud] , that there might be no neces- 
sity for inquiry in future.” (MS. Abbas, p. 241 == 
Elliot, iv. 410.) Here we catch a glimpse of the 
departments in the embryo developing within the 
Imperial Secretariat of Sher Shah. We cannot ex- 
pect highly organized departments of central Govern- 
ment in the brief space of his five years’ rule, 
especially when we consider the difficulties he 
encountered. The magnificent superstructure of the 
early Turkish Sultans had crumbled down with their 
Empire after the death of Firuz Tughlaq. Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi restored the machinery of civil admini- 
stration to some extent, which also broke down 
during the weak rule of his successor. After that 
followed a period of twenty years’ confusion and 
foreign conquest, during which the older generation 


of officials almost entir ely disappe ared!. Sher Shah 
lhad to b r.’^ 197 ar{3"l548T) The ^mier**^iiiiMwi" '"'*"***' " 

j r 1 1 • 1 r 11 yJonsttants, on pam 

were of the clannish feudal shnjaat Khan fell 
uotas of various tribal chi(ne impJfHaTrtrSfrm' 



U ’S‘ Vre’vived the sy, was omml and Add Khan "ijftd 

^ ^ . 1 *. njdar and fAiqdar. (MS Abbas, 

o If ahouldCU;^ 
r ^ 9 I objer-At Delh, ^ 
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duties of sadar he took upon himself; he dictated 
the farmans which the munshis (clerks) took down, 
and he despatched — of course with the assistance of 

the vast amount of correspondence wlt^ 

foreign Courts and his own nobles. He was his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and every day inspected 
and took account of the tr^sure which came from 
all parts of the kingdom. |The regular and smooth 
working of the administrative system during the reign 
of Islam Shah, busy as he was with wars and rebel- 
lions, shows that at the time of Sher Shah’s death 
it had acquired some mechanical efiiclency of the 
bureaucratic type. The work of Sher Shah’s admini- 
stratiw"gehius'did not perish wjth his dynasty but 
lasted throughout the Mughal period,* with some 
inevitable changes due to the greater expansion of the 
empire. It forms the substructure of our present 
administrative system. The modern magistrate and 
collector of British India is the oSlcial successor of; 


the shigdaM-^shigd aran of She r Sha h, ahTth e ISHasil 

by sarkar to denote confusion rmfe-e*. 

Not 80, ^ J garfea^ 

of r 




province 


(Elliot, iv. 414.) P 

"||§,^|Kavirai. who eotnpletests a ‘doCr of jUstiqt 
^*'**^* -582 AD. (before Ahbt 





in^the pargana 
(aetf' Ranking’s transk 
jind amin^ are synonynJ' 


amm are syaow*' 
V-^'^dN=;,^rai^ote the saine officetj 
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the ter^.o£th e ar my of the Sultan. But the army 
those days" was not a welhlcnU body, being an 
assemblage of the retainers of different amirs (bold 
if;;ee-lance captains). The allegiance of the individual 
toldier to the State depended upon that of his chief. 
The result was that the units were not amenable to 
discipline and the officers enjoyed too much in- 
dependence and indulgence to be compatible with the 
efficiency of an army. In cases of emergency the 
monarch summoned the levies of the provincial 
governors for the formation of armies. To Sultan 
Alauddin Khilji belongs the credit of organizing the 
Indian array on a new model. He created an army 
recruited directly by the central Gov^r’^' 
through the Ariz-i~Mamalik — , paid in 
State treasury, officered by nobles of the. Shujal 

, . , . nt for UB to moiJel 

choice, while corruption was checked i a oakH to SRer^ 
(branding of horses) system. After his i 'i feusinesa 
crept m it, but nevertheless it lingered 
of Sultan Firuz. (See Tarilih-i-Firtnce, SRer ShaK’s 

Elliot, iii. 197 and 348.) The armiei'^** reprimanded 

, . yionslranta, on pain 

Sultans were of the clannish feudal ’\^)aat Khan felt 

of the quotas of various tribal chime 

for service. — 

" Sher Shah revived the sy/wae amn and Add Khan I»jjd 
^ , . J and jiiqdar. {MS. Abhas, 

^d trmsformecT the armyj;^^^ 

»ion. As the. chief objefAt Delhi t 
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revenue reforms was to establish a direct relation 
bfctween the ruler and the rayat, so i^his military 
reforms we find a persistent effort to bring every 
common soldier into the closest touch with U 
Emperor, who combined in himself the functions of 
the Commander-in-chief and the Paymaster-General 
The relation between the common soldier and tie 
nobles was changed, as the result of bis reforms, 
from one of personal attachment into something like 
an official tie. The soldier obeyed bis immediate 
commanding officer not as his personal chief but as 
the Emperor's servant. Service and promotion of 
the individual soldier were not left to the capricious 
the noble under whom he was placed, 
-^ed throu-Qf attentive to his interest and ever 
levitable chan him justice against the most powerful 
..^pire. ' It fe Empire.* His principal aim was to- 
administrative ary revolt which had its root in tie 
collector of B. the common soldiers to their immediate 
the shiqdar-ps} 


— — 

Not so "Sw 1 " 

hn»u®®Xati anecdote which breathes the true spirit of, 
province of f i oi„'u l.j Sbiiiaat Khali, 


KavitaS (Malwa) to the commqh 

582 AD. 1 ,Q induced by his cotrufb' 

of them fh himself, whereupptf, 
Vnt *e case tp the Stab. ina4#i 
lone bj*— army, and halted me ptaf^J 
V5.0^.a,.t},er and msotved •- ‘U ip npi; 
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The system of Alauddin Khilji of the 

in important details by Sher Shah. He ® 
practice of taking down the descriptive rolls (cheln'-i®® 
gue Irvine’s Army of the Indian Mughals, pp. 46--56| 
in addition to the branding of horses {dagh). The 
soldiers as a rule were recruited directly by himself 
and we very seldom come across permission given 
to the provincial governors to recruit their contingents. 
“He himself fixed the monthly salary by looking at 
the man, and in his presence he had the descriptive 
rolls taken down and the horse branded [ha-hazur-i 
Jlhud dagh o chehra tne~namud]. (Abbas MS. 
p. 238). “As he fixed the pay of each man, so 


proper to go ourselves to Sher Shah He has posted as with Shujaat 
Khan in this country of Dahhin, and it is not right for us to moOe 
out of these parts a)Uhotii his order. Let us send a Oahjd to Shei 
Shah.... Whatever he orders let us act up to it And if any businesi 
of the kittg should in the meanwhile occur, it behoOes us to exer 
ourselves in Us settlement more than all others ' But before the 
Vakil of the soldiers reached the imperial presence, Sher Shah’s 
spies reported everything to him. Shufaat Khan was reprimanded 
in severe terms and ordered to appease the re-nonstrants, on pain 
of the forfeiture of his jagir and imprisonme' Shujaat Khan felt 
the earth fast sliding off ber-eath his feeif the , inip?L('crrirtt?my 
encampment of the seceders and . 
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revenue reform-man* separately/’ (Abbas in Elliot, 
bfetween This be did lest tbe chiefs should appro- 
ref orje the rightful dues of the soldiers [haq-i-sipahi 
f'd^akhal na-knnand ] . (Abbas MS. p. 247). We a^e 
not in possession of sufficient materials to make out 
how the army 9^1 Sher Shah was officerej,. There 
was certainly no grade Rke Akbar’s mansab. As the^ 
'Afghans were ;lovers of equality, the creation of 
I mansab was sure to breed discontent among them. 

I As a mark of distinction the title of Masnad-i-Ala 
’ was given to particular nobles (such as Haibat Khan 
Niazi), but that implied no higher rank but only a 
personal distinction. [jPortions of the imperial army 


* Herein lay oni of the excellences of Sher Shah’s innovation 
The abuses and corriptlon in Afcbar’s army, so graphically desciibed 
by Badayum, were ^ due to the pernicious custom of allowins iKe 
mansabAar to draw jtbe salaries of hia men. It was no wonder that 
grooms and servants were brought to the muster dressed as aoUieta 
and mounted on btandad horses by his manaabdare m the milatei.i 
In. other respects a^so Akbat's military system was faulty— inferior ' 
to that of Sher Sliah. Afcbar bad the old Turkish passion for 
building from the |toP downwards. He would first appoint thjf 
officer and make him find men to commrmd. The lowest grade of 
manaab was 10, Til^^esuit of this recruitment through monssbifara' 

the Emperor over them. The odiwr 
^Idiets (see V. A, Smith's 
ljf=. ‘^"^i-bim even against the EmpeiofJ 





,e pro^^inent in later t^ieui|, 
|de #f (|ie high gtai^tj^' 
tisoneij Jahar^t),,'((g 
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were distributed among various strategic points of the 
empire. One such division was known as a faup, 
which was commanded by a jaujdar whose duties 
Mijere purely military, having nothing^ .p do with civil 
affairs,* like the commanding officers of the Army 
Cantonments in British India. To this however 
there were several exceptions in the case of renowned 
soldiers posted on the frontier provinces where the 
soldier’s rule prevailed. There the commanders of 
forces exercised the combined functions of a jaujdar 
and a chief shiqdar. Among these were Haibat 
Khan'T^jazi in command of 30,000 troops governing 
the GakknafcStiS^^ and guarding the Kabul road ; 
Path, Jang Khan atbf^l^rS;^ Multan, who ruled 
Upper Sindh and kept watdrV''^®’^ Qandahar 
road Hamid Khan Kakar posted Milwat 

(on the upper course of the Beas, 50' N, and 
76° E.) ruling Nagarkot, Jwalamukhl’ Dihdawal and 
Jammu hills with an iron hand ; Khan and 

Isa Khan Niazi in Jodhpur, Ajmir anP Magnr holding 
the Rajput country in subjection ; Shujaat Khan 
in Hindia and Sat^as,, with 12 . 000 |troops watching 
the south. The f<^lj6’^ving Vefe (he|important army 
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atatbris in ihe empire under the janjdars] Gwalior 
<ane fauj of cavalry besides 1,000 (one thousand) 
handuqchis (malchlockmen) Blana, one fauj and 
500 matchlockmen ; Mandu [no /auj] 7,000 match 
lockmen. ; Rantambhor, one fauj besides 1 ,600 mated- 
lockmen, Chitor 3,000 matchlockmen [no fauj], 
Raisin one fauj and 1,000 artillerymen (topciii)! 
[this is puzzling : why are the men of Raisin called 
topchi (MS. Abbas, p. 253) while in every other case 
they are designated as handuqchis}], Chunair, om 
fauj and one thousand matchlockmen; Rohtasf in 
Bihar [no fauj, perhaps owing to the hilly '’limte 
of the country], 10,000 malchl .o’cKmen undet 
Ikhtyai Khan Panni"^»^ue'jfub b Bengal; hut no 
mention of the parti 9 i;blar place. [From Blochmanw 

notes (d in, i, 340)/'^we know that it was Sher Shah wh 



^hadattria. We accent the reading of our 
MS^ TOwdaut^ the honft of a Rajput clan. Dhundetah is Dhundix^ 
an ntflaie of fKe Kaohwaha country. It a quite likely thal^i^ 
‘foi^ kept there. W'afeial-t-Mpahfjii^i o mentions Sjgrf” 
^{BfaeKwata"?) 
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TOSiiiii «iid a grand park of artillery* adde^o these 
made his power irresistible. The abser^e of 
as was the case with armies in the /gast— did not 
impair the efficiency of his army. At J:he_end-ofi^ 
campaign he sent back those who had 'undergone the 
fatigue' of it to the provincial canton|uents and re- 
called the contingents of those place^ ^^^^1 

presence which meant active servhg 

become evident afterwards, the seven, discipline of 
Sher Shah’s camp in one campaign W^g sufficient to 
turn a raw recruit into a seasoned veteran. 

The Infantiy-and matchlockmen (Imduqcfifs) of 
Sher Shah’s army seem to have bet ex^hjgjvely 

— _ - .fttw'ir” " 

f Atibas does not «iv 0 x>a any oi^ lofiyiana. Hal 

Kf. hod a latgo 'x'lcl -leRily as the battle 

.. . , 1... „„ I«.« nn at*- 

laidat, in support 
lear die Gahkhat, 

tonntty, UPeats tu.ip *— - ; -^wivels (wrii-iam)' 

tjf Sher Khan axe thl nnainalny of hn. figh i^ ap ,, in,p5j,i|ji^ 

to bring gun-cntriagL into the hilla. nnd Van o a batfe 

Witw Lm." fcoinman^, ,,, , 

nerhapa the best testiWony to the f«rmida|; 

LuUery Wayun, aL other vtritera reuns, J^Ktyar % 
artillery. W T against tkorrobbrated b|, ^ 

being employelk. P rnstlars byl? (p*253) makes^i irt|j 
^^entions the ,*)• BloehmannSS 

M<‘^%h.Waadi F«lh Khan BtrtnO 

t:rs^.u .. w ~ 


„r BilKtam la alleated by no le«« an 

L I.I.. '>«'■ *■-' “TLd™l 

of his plan of making a stand a gams 1 near the Gakkhat, 

cLtiy ttPeolt*- tliuV.-"Thr mortars (aemdanl 
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jdSndu. They were, if my surmise be corr^t, 
probably the ancestors of the Baksariyas (matcfe- 
lockmen of Buxar) (see Irvine’s Army of the Indian 
It^ughals, p. 168 ) who served as matchlockmen 
throughout the Mughal period, and whose descend- 
ants are known as Bhojpuris,* serving the Bengal 
zamindars as barqandazes. It is not perhaps too 
much to conjecture that these men, who were Sher 
Shah’s hereditary tenants and the partners of his 
fortune in every enterprise more trusted by him 

than men of the northern among whom he 

was almost a stranger, ahonty t 

Hind us were alloyya^ ^Id-poaitians^oLsome 
iinpprianceJba^^ policy he followed 

from the very beginninjnB powchis career. In his 
father’s parganas, he hf® "“Hized the peasant 
militiaf as the support of ii,ie strength of troops. One of 
Sher Shah’s best genejpeatedly apeak ohmajit Gaur, 
mentioned by both Jaul- 

Sarwani. He was sentge of Kali^jnr he caaf'^^yun after 
each of the battles of '* maunds each. . (Abbas 

^rfallery cannot therefore 


* These men also served^ i the East 

India Company as matchlockmeijf Zia ^vine’s Army of the Indian 
Mtighah) Early in the 1 8th -♦•on, served the Rajahs of 

as sawars, too, *38 the B|j, * oj. ^aratchandra’a .<4nn<l«^ 


xnangat beats ^videnae 
Ehipiie 


fSimjlarly, he perhaps or^”'^ ^ 


njilitia 


t he— 
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MS. p. 188 = Elliot, iv. 383) and censured on one 
occasion for needless cruelty. Rajah Ram Shah of 
Gwalior is said to have been in the service of Sher 
Shah (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 392). Nizamuddln and 
f erishta extol his valour in rescuing Shujaat Khan 
Jit the battle of Nilgarh (fought with Nasir Khan, see 
(mie). The Tarikh-i-Daudi speaks of a contingent of 
Rajputs passing under review before Sher Shah; 
JamaiUi-Rajputan ba~nazar me gnzashtand (MS. 
p. 203). However, there may not be found anything 
particular about Sher Shah’s policy of admitting the 
Hindus in his army, when considered by itself, 
because we know that as early as the days of Mahmud 
of Ghazni the Hindus were welcome to the ranks of 
the Muslim army. But when viewed in the light of I 
his general scheme of nation-building — of whirK it! 
was only a part — it has a great significance. 

Revenue. 

The earlier Muslin^ monarchs of Delhi 
considered themselves as proprietors of the soil, and 
m such, entitled produce of the land, 

Jpaving just en^r^ 'together I the nr^intenance of the, 
peasant, Theprs by 

revefluelf ‘j’® ®'®'says. j assessed itb the grose Bj 
guess or corn^rk o/ jauddip Khilji first" devifle< 
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the scheme of jarih* (survey and assessment); but the 
system was neither extended far nor did it take stiffi- 
cient root to survive the death of the inventor, as is 
evident from Ghaziuddin Tughlaq’s instructions to 
his officers of the Exchequer to assess revenue “either 
by guess or by computation upon the reports of 
informers.” (Zia Barani, text, p. 329=:Elliot, iii. 
230). Alauddin demanded “half of the produce of 
land without any diminution” (Elliot, iii. 182) from 
the rayats, besides duties on buffaloes, goats and 
milch-co>vs. The climax was reachetTin the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlaq who, by one stroke of his 
pen, increased the revenue tenfold without troubling 
hiinself about the productive capacity of the land and 


the expenses of cultivation. The peasants, giving 
themselves up to despair, fled to l^e jungles where 
they were mercilessly hunted dowh like wild bea^^^ 
The avowed principle of taxation was to keen /rom the 
!^e Hindus by sheer economic pressure. 
change came upon the policy on the 
nth the accession of Firuz Tughlaq, 

_ A. 

’ / W-A""* pteaent in 

* Tke following passages of Zia Barani suppo ag Ee 18 best 
llauddin ordered that] all cultivation, whether oj,jj Qng erroneous i 
Je, was to be catriM on at a ptc foi every ,f the muqa^m 
Irt of a b^ha]^’ ^Tarikh-i-Firax ordered his governoi* 

pute <rf the Nw City [Alaudduji's 
|n< at, a certain ratcaper biatoa, ^ 

lid, p 196.) 
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fostering care the country revived from the desolation 
of the preceding reign. But owing to the absence 
of a direct relation between the State and the actual 
tiller of the soil, even the good intentions aid 
generous policy of the sovereign could not benefit the 
people of the provinces much. The license of the 
Muslim soldiery and the exactions of the Hindu 
muqaddams were the bane of the peasant’s life. The 
pernicious custom of granting military jagirs and 
assignment of revenue in lieu of pay to soldiers 
continued down to the days of Humayun with a 
temporary break in the reign of Alauddin Khilji, 
The fief-holders and soldier-lords wielded alrhbst 


absolute political authority over their tenants. The 

muqaddams an,d chaudhuries also as hereditary 

collectors of rev^ue exercised some political autho- 

^^^^gver the cultir^tors ; and under weaker rulers they 

to theinselves the position of landlords 

Vere the cmly class of persons in possessior 

-j^^N^ecrets, both the ruler and rayat w ere he lp 

considered^' handL Hitherto no great Sultan c| 

as such ® strocrg head for figures ani 

> . . Revenues affairs to carry light into thf 

aving jiist^. \ . / .] 

' T-jk^-ccJmbee as it with corruptios 

th/'^?^Vevil Was not ‘hhe\ack arj 
?rthe revenue? Jf® J 

t fk vfei but- a direct relatil 




of revenue settlement ready-made and successfully 
tested by experiment. This was but an extension of 
the system introduced by him at Sasaram. Lands 
were surveyed under an uniform system of mensura- 
\ don. He ordered the use of the gaz of Sultan 
' Slkandar Lodi (32 digits)* in measurement ; the land 
was measured by rope, — for which Akbar later on 
substituted bamboo — into bighas. The terms bigha 
and jarih were interchangeable; one jarih or bigha 
consisted of 3,600 square gaz. {Ain, ii. 62.) The 
holding of every rayat was separately measured and 
one-fourthf of the expected produce was assayed as 


* Abul-Fazl aaya : — “Sultan Sikandar Lodi in Hindustan intro- 
duced another gax.... [whose] length was 32 digits. But some 
authors anterior to his time mention of a similar measure Shet 
Khan and Salim Khan, under whom Hindustan was released from the 
matom of dividing the grain and its apportionment, m measuring land 
used this gax Till the thirty-first year of the Divine era 'the 
Islcandari go® was used for cultivated lands and buildings ” {Ain, 


t "fhat the State did not take more than one-fourth 
borated by the following facts : (i) The Makhxan-i-A^^^^^^^^ 
that Shei Shah wrote to Haibat Rhan io ** 

firodoce of the landsas Government revenue One erroi^iWi 

Jtfultan without msaluring the * lan dWi^Mil ^' ^s if the muqadSimi 
footrnoi^ IT { 1.7 Abul-Fazl governors 

She?, Khan, wffich at Jthe present 
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/veinmentrevenue. As was the custom under 
jPogtp^ous Sultans, the cultivator was given the choice 
payment either in kind or cash, preference being 
given to the latter mode. ^ 

The work of survey and assessment of every 
village within a pargana was done under the direct 
supervision of the amm. A J^ahuliyat (agreement) 
which contained a short account of the rayat’s 
holding, and the amount he agreed to pay to the 
Government, was taken by him from every individual 
rayat, duly signed and attested; and he, in return, 
gave a patta (title-deed) to the rayat stating the 
, demand of the State. 

The collection was usually made by the 
maqaddam, but the rayats were perhaps encouraged 
to pay direct* to the pargana treasury, with the object 
of diminishing the importance of the headmen and 
drawing the^ayat into closer relation with the State 
ofiicials,\^Complexity in the State dem and wa s 
avoided by forbidding all_U^Iegai exactions, jijjhidUl? 
had aheady abolished in Jais father’s estate. _^But 
there hejrecognized th£ validity of two more additional 

COnsXUMi^,^ raie o} cssessment" [Ain, li. 63). From the aama 
as such, ^elsewhere that ^kbar later on raised it io one^ihird 
, . 'ey 13 evident that Sher Shah’s demand must have 

Jgaving ]iist r 

peasant, custom uiH mol. The 

revefluef 

( fih we/ 

:: tfuess or coniark nf 
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charges jaribana (expenses of survey) and tnahasHma 
(tax-gatherer’s fee), to be levied from the rayat al 
rates fixed by him, as we find in his warning to th« 
inuqaddams ''jaribana o mahasilana o khwak'i- 
mahasilan muain sakhtam” (Abbas MS. p. 28), 
i,e., *I fix the rates of the fees of surveyors and tax- 
gatherers, and the rations* of tax-gatherers.’ It 
cannot be definitely asserted whether the expenses of 


assessment and collection continued to be levied in 
the Empire also, over and above the demand of one- 
fourth. It appears that they were abolished as 
separate charges, all being merged in the land 
revenuij. The outdoor allowance of the officials and 
the commission on collection were perhaps given 
from the State treasury, if we are allowed to infer it 
from the conditions prevailing in Akbar’s time. The 


Instructions to Akbar’s collectors of revenue run 

thus ; “When through the exertions of the village 

headmen the full rental is received he should allou> 
him half a hiswa (meaning 2)4 P-c-t) o” higha 


♦This is not to b_^e found in Elliot’s translation (see Sv. 313) 
tSher Shah may . ''ave been somewhat more liberal to th^ 

the new system He 

m order to secure the 


'Ooth working of the new system 
may have allowed, at P-c- as remuneration At 

the United Provinces. (the^rribardar as he is 

known) is allowed 5 

■ Dll- I’ . « If Abhas sUBt s as >f the mugoachin 

passsae in EJliols traSsl®" 1 J‘ '"moas B*,. , , . ^ 

j J Its > H the Statea-d^e ordered bis govetnot* 

WM made dE eqCfe) \ . _ 
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or Otherwise reward him according to the measure of 
h»s service” {Ain, ii. 44). As regards the other item, 
viz., the expenses of assessment, we catch glimpses 
of the custom* in the days of Sher Shah. Official j 
were given outdoor allowance both in money and 
ratipp by the State, according to a fixed rate. 

' Sher Shah regarded the interests of the ruler and 
the rayat as identical; “if a little favour is shown 
to the rayat, the ruler benefits by it", {see ante chap. 
1). His general instruction to his revenue ofl^cers 
was, ‘'Be lenient at the time of assessment, butjshow 
no mercy at the time of collection.” As the officials 
knew well that the approbation of the master was to 
be earned not by showing a large revenue on paper 


[to give] one share !o the cullloator and half a ahare to the 
fnuqaddam." (Elliot, iv 4)3) Our MS Abbas omits this Cent 
per cent commission is an absurdity Not to speak of Sher Shah, 
who only tolerated the maqaddatn as a necessary evil even a bank- 
rupt landlord would not consent to this 

*Akbat's collector was instructed to supply the oinilais ^ngaffed 
in tlfe land measurement on which they were ^,ployedi Ifj dams 
and a fixed ration (for details, see Ain, ii Another passage 

further strengthens the surmise . "It was th^^; mJe [om chtincm buJ) 
that the commissaries (gamashfagan) of tlj^ ■■ ^hiqdar, korkon ai^d aniin 
should receive daily 58 dams as a pcrqijgjg^ provided that iii spirngf 
they did not meaiuie Jess than 200 n^g, autumn leas than 250 

highm His Majesty w a heart is cap^; assthe ocean, abolished 

(alfered)] this custom allowed dh® for tooh bigbtf,^’ 
(Jarrett, Am, li 66 set / '.Mkable Svtd^ce pf the 

r®^nprevailing -vygf 

of 
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bdt by the full realization of a moderate one without 
a hitch, the assessment was less likely to be burden- 
some to the rayat. Wholesome severity at the time 
collection was very necessary to prevent arrears 
from accumulating. Except in the case of absolute 
failure of crops the cultivator had no excuse to be in| 
arrears ; because if he regarded the assessment as 
high and unjust, he could demand an actual division 
of the harvest. The yearly assessment may be 
considered as a hardship and a drawback of the 
system in modern times, but it was really beneficial 
to the rayat in those days, because both -the State and 
the rayat shared equally the risks which were many 
and frequent. Scarcity of specie at the beginning of 
Sher Shah’s reign and decay of commerce — ^which 
made it difficulll for a rayat to find a market for at 
least 14 of produce to pay the revenue in cash— 
would have made a settlement for a longer term a 
tyranny. Sher Shah further increased the resources 
of the State by abolishing* the custom of granting 


* BlocKmann says that the Mughal historians hlamft Sher Shah 
for his bounty in giving lani^ to 8ol«l“ts {Ain, i 256 ioat-note) and 
religious personages {Ain, i. 271) But Kia reference to authorities 
is partly wrong. He refers to Ain 10,' Third Book, re. Am on 
Bigha. In Jarrett’s ttahslation (dur, ii 62). no such statement t!S,(o ^ 
be found S|rer Shah'f fiscal policy wa and he paid hlji’’ 

soldiers lin cash. Small jflgiVs i^ere of 
tlift frnnti,*!. SuH waste, lands for 


Coins’^ to them / 
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jagirs lo the soldiers in lieu of pay, and recovering 
lands from mortmain. The piety of the Lodi Sultans 
found expression in the erection of numerous mosques 
and in endowing them ; besides, the imams by brib^ 
ing the officials of Sultan Ibrahim “got into their 
possession more lands than they were entitled to hold; 
he therefore resumed their holdings, and investigat- 
ing the cases himself, gave to each his right, and did 
not entirely deprive any man of his possessions. He 
then gave them money* for their road expenses, and 
dismissed them.” On account of the fraudulent 
practices of these men he did not give the farman to 
the grantees, lest they should tamper \yith it on the 
way, but sent them under his own seal to the shiqdar 
of the sark.aT where the lands were assigned."' 


(Abbas in Elliot, iv. 423). ( 

Sher Shah's revenue system, popularly known 
as Todar Mai’s bandobast, obtained m Northern India 
throughout the Mughal period, and in all its essential 
features has survived in British India under the name 
of rire rayatwari settlement admired ko enthusiastically 


was scarcely prejudicial to the Stale revenue. As regards the charge 
o( giving lands {or pious purposes, iTe curtailed such grants (as 
Abhas says). 

. ^-*These imam were tnpre fortunate thaft their successors in 
f^^Akbar’s reign staruijl^ as/^pphants before ^dr AWun-Nabi for. 
busine^/’' ™ Elliot, v. 5I9-S20). 
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1 

by^the Anglo-Indian administrators. His policy Vas 
to enforce it throughout his empire, but practical 
difficulties and political considerations counselleS 
statesman-like compromise with the local custom in 
seme parts of it. In Multan he ordered Haibat Khan 
Niazi to respect the custom of the Langahs and accept 
one- fourth of the produce without measurement.* 
The activity of the chief shiqdars shows that the 
Government was in right earnest in carrying out the 
work of settlement with justifiable severity, Hamid 
Khan Kakar held firm possession of Nagarkot, Jwala- 
mukhl, Dihdawal and Jammu and exacted revenue 
from the hill-people by measurement of fields, Isa 
Khan Sarwani in Sarkar Sdinbhal reduced the 


rebellious zamindars to such subjection that they 
meekly destroyed their jungle fastnesses v/ith their 
own hands, t and pa^d revenue at the city according 
to measufef*"«i£m. ^^fairak Niazi, shiqdar of Qanauj, 
disarmed '^^ent people of Qanauj and farced 

them to pay ^e to the treasurers, assessed after 

measurement.!?^® in Elliot, iv, 4)5-416.) Tire 


* This was thiKfablishing the reform^:, which formed a part 
of Sher Shah’s d*-:'! .. J i it. assesaroent 

of die sorifear of i thrOUghoUt the Mugr^^ 

crops, (din, ii. 3Bf,ed by the East India Company 

tNo less paife— 5 ^ o» b^g^e! 

shot, ‘^ironicles of the Paihan Kinga '0°” * locks 

. 10 these WatttindaiBB' 'N. Wright’s Qric/oguc! of Coma w 
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yoke of a strong and orderly Government proved gall- 
mg to the habitually lawless section of the people, 
who had relished the joys of defying all constituted 
authority and thriven well on brigandage for about 
20 years when the empire was in the melting pot 
owing to internal weakness and foreign invasion. 
The zamindars and cultivators on the banks of the 
rivers Jamuna and Chambal actually showed fight. 
Sher Shah brought there 12,000 troops from Sarhind 
sarkar, who made a clean sweep of the rebels (Elliot, 
iv. 416). TT 

Had Sher ’Shah been spared for a decade or two 
more, the zamindars as a class would have disappeai- 
ed with their jungle fasuiesses, and Hindustan would 
have become one vast expanse^ of arable land without 
a bush or bramble, cultivated i)|ader the zealous cats 
of an indefatigable Farmer eve"^Q idy 
dig out weeds to the very root ih alTits eswAl 
the remoter regions possibly Ji^ under th^p®! 
old zamindaris. He himself cikp enthusl ^^M friS 
the borders of his e mpiEfiM*****”' 
dangerous and 

1 f the State revenue. Afe 

e ®rice, pious purposes, lie curtailed sueh^ ^^ w SSi 


tmoms were nw«e fortutrate thaifi their swi 
^ t standing as AluppUanta before 

in Elliot, V, 519-520). 

Tbe current. wei' ^ 
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condition tKan agriculture. It had practically brdfein 
down owing to the scarcity of specie, the debase** 
ment of the metal, and the absence of any fixed 
standard of relative value between the lower metals 
and gold. He quickly reconstructed the currency 
upon the most comprehensive basis, making a clean 
sweep of the old mixed metal currency and other 
anomalies.* He issued in very large numbers a new 
copper coin, known later as dam, with its sub- 
divisions of halves, quarters eighths and sixteenths, 

to satisfy the immediate need of the Empire, Viz,, 

cash to pay the revenue. 

“Sher Shah’s reign constitutes an important test 
point in the annals of Indian coinage, not only in 
its 'specific mint reforms, but also as correcting the 
progressive deteriorations of the previous kings, and 
as introducing many of those reforms which the suc- 
ceeding Mughals claimed as their own.” (Thomas, 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p, 403.) Vincent 
;A. Smith, one of the latest authorities on Indian 

i.coinage, says, ‘‘Sher Shah is entitled to the 

Ihonour of establishing the reformed system of cur- 
||ency, which lasted throughout the Mughal period. 
»as maintained by the East India Company down 

^ •‘See Th'^mas’ '‘rfironic/eB of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 

,ir 403-t09r H N. Wright’s Qdalogue oj Coins ifi ike Indta^ ^ 
^Eream.iCoJcaiia, u. V-12. 84-109. 
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tp 1835, and is the basis of the existing British cur- 
rency. He finally abolished the inconvenient billon 
coinage of mixed metal, and struck well-executed 
pieces in gold, silver, and copper, to a fixed standad 
of botli weight and fineness. His silver rupees, 
which weigh 180 grains, and contain 175 grains of 
pure silver, being thus practically equal in value to 
the modern rupee, often have the king’s name in 
Nagari characters in addition to the usual Arabic 
inscriptions.” {Imperial Gazetteer of India, ii. 145- 
146.) 

But for the extant coins of Sher Shah, many 
important points of his reign would have remained 
obscure. The contributions of numismatic discovery 
to the political history of Sher Shah are invaluable, 
and to that source alone we look for further light in 
future. The Persian chronicles are hopelessly 
imperfect. Sucli Important facts as his conquest of 
Sindh have escaped the notice of all professed 
historians. The historical value of his coinage is due 
to the presence of the names of numerous mints on 
his coins. “The method of establishing mints at 
more important centres, though not unknown to his 
^decessors, was largely developted by Sher Shssli 
and adopted by Akbar and the sfttoceedisa^ Mugl^d 
jemperors.-’ From this time, therefore, Delhi coinalft 
r^cquir^B-^^ interest fajr" the students 
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political geography as marking with some degree pf 
precision the extent and influence of the Delhi 
Empire.” (Wright, p. 13.) That Sher Shah’s 
empire extended as far as Mount Abu and Sakkar- 
Bakkar (in Sindh), is known only from his coins. 
The puzzling Inconsistencies of Abbas and the con- 
flicting dates found in oljbet histories would have, in 
the absence of th^e coins, baffled the utmost exer- 
tion and ingenuSy o£.«eKolars to construct the chrono- 
logy of this reign. His coins also illustrate the 
rapidity with which the conquered countries settled 
under his rule. The land survey, construction of 
roads and establishment of mint towns seem to follow 
almost in the wake of his conquering armies. The 
issue of coins from Ujjain in 949 A.H., from Sakkar- 
Bakkar (Sindh) in 950 A. H., from Mount Abu in 
951 , — scarcely six months after his conquest of diese 
places, — confirms this view. Another interesting fact 
which the study of Sher Shah’s coinage reveals, is 
the founding of a number of towns after his own 
name, and renaming the old ones, to immortalize his 
own name, e.g,, Sher-garh urf Delhi, Sher-garh urf 
Qanauj, Sher-garh urf Sakkar-Bakkar. But for the 
fortunate insertion of urf, we should have been a 
loss to know vjhat particular town was meant by 
'‘Sher%arh\ The error might have ariSten of cow- 
founding all mirit-tewns bearing that name with the 
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fort of Slier-garh* near Sasaram, which he built per. 
hTaps before his conquest of Bengal . The numismatic 
experts have not been able to Identify Rasulpur from 
which mint a coin of 950 is extant [Rasulpur urf)). 
Badayuni tells us that Sher Shah ‘ ‘destroyed the fort- 
ress of Shamsabad, and removed it to another place, 
calling it by the name of Rasulpur. Now, however, 
at the date of writing [of Badayuni’s history] it has 
been repopulated in its old -position.” (Ranking, p. 
472). This leaves no room for doubt that the com- 
plete reading of the mint-name should be Rasulpur 
urf Shamsabad. (For the list of coins of Sher Shah, 
see pp. 84-109 of Wright's book). 

Sher Shah’s coins were both square and circular 
in shape, the latter being an improvement upon 
cruder designs of old. Gold coins of pure metal 
weighing 167 grs., 168.5 grs,, and 166.4 grs., half- 
rupees of 88 grs., and copper dams varying in weight 
between 311 grs. and 322 grs. have been found, 
Thomasf says that the dam had "originally an 


*20 miles south-tOesl oj Sasaram, now in ruins (see V A SrailhV 
Alihar, foot-note I, p 155) Martin's^ Eastern India also contains 
a description of it. 

t 1 quote the authority of Thomas on his coinage with Soittej 
d#^ence. Since his time the study of numisiSatics has been Cattle^' 
on much further and some of his views hafe b^coi®^ antiqvMeAij 
T3ie above remains substantially accurate, though ^specialists 
ijaVe occasion to differ in details. 
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intentional standard of 323.5 grs. The rate of ex- 
change between copper and silver was 64 to k 
{Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi.) A few 
oins of fancy design are extant illustrating “the 
Mistic model upon which the best specimens were 
Sased,” {ibid, p. 398). The inscription of the coins 
is bi-lingual, the king’s name being written both in 
Persian and Nagari.* His orthodox Sunni faith finds 
expression in the presence of the names of the first 
four Khalifs of Islam, "viz., Abu Bakr, Umar, All 
and Usman. One square-shaped coin with dotted 
margin (struck at Sharifabad in 946 A.H.) bears on 
the obverse the name of Abu Bakr on the top, Usman 
at the bottom, Umar on the right and Ali on the left. 
The king’s titles run thus: Al Sultan al-Adal al 
mnaid-al-rahamat al^^duniya wa al~din AbuL 
Muzafar Sher Shah Sultan Khald-Allah mulhuhu wa 
saltanatuhu (ibid, p. 395). His coins issued from the 
following mint-townsf have been found ; Agra, 
Bhanpur, Fathabad, Gwalior, Kalpi, Rasulpur urf 
[illegible : Shamsabad is my suggestion, on the 


*The name of the king was variously spelt, cf,, Sri Ser Saht 
(Agra); Sri Sar Sah (Gwalior); Sri Sift Sah. 

t There may he some fault of omission Any suggestion on 
the identification of B^anpar will Jie welcome. Mtlhi is mefttitihacl 
by Babur It ’Stands the Salt-range irt 3Z°42i/ N, and 72° 50 E. 
(See Mre, Beveridge's translation ^of Babur’s Memoirs,* p. 461, foojg 
note 2). 

25 
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authority of Badayuni], Satgaon, Sharifabad, Sher- 
garh (Sasaram) Chunar, Sambhal, Ujjain, Abu, 
Alwar, Biana, Hissar, Narnol, Lucknow, Sher-gatK 
urf Qanau], Sher-garh urf Hazrat Delhi, Sher-gaiK 
urf Sakkar-Bakkar, Malot. {Catalogue of Coins m 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, ii.) 

Commerce, 

Sher Shah’s reconstruction of the tariff system 
revived the dwindling commerce of Northern India, 
His enlightened tariff policy is an eloquent proof of 
farsighted statesmanship. As in Medieval Europe, 
the inland trade of Hindustan was hampered by 
numerous imposts levied in different places by 
different authorities. There had been no freedom of 
trade between the different provinces of the Emplie^ — 
except perhaps the corn-trade in the days of Alauddln. 
Khilji — and even within a province persons iji 
authority exacted whatever they could from the 
merchants at every ferry and on the highway. 
Commerce, thus shackled down within narrow and 
uncertain markets, inevitably declined, and with it 
the material development and prosperity of the 
Empire, Sher Shah made a clR an...-swgep..mf-aJl 
internal cus toms-andmUavaed the.lea ^y of duties * qnly 
ckjh£JiSQiieiLaiiii.jLLJ^ 

■' ■' " — — ^ ^ — ^ — ufe 

*Rate not known In Akbar^s’^time 2}^ per cerfi was levied. 
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Era<pire . The merchants and travellers enjoyed 
special consideration and perfect safety on the higlv 
■way. He issued commands to *his governors and 


•amils to compel the people to treat merchants and 
travellers well in every way, and not to injure them 
at all; and if a merchant should die by the way, not 
to stretch out the hand of oppression on his goods as 
if they were unowned ThroughauLjus 



merchaiidigei n. two places, it cam airom 
■Pengal, cu stoms wer e-Ievied-at-Gaihl (Sikri-gali) ; 
when it came from the direction of Khurasan, the 
■customs were levied on the borders of the kingdom ; 
and again, a second duty was levied at the place of 
salo. No one dared to levy other customs, either on 
the road or at the ferries, in town or village. Sheri 
Shah, moreover, forbade his officials to purchase any-l 
thing in the bazars except at the usual bazar rates! 
and prices.” (Abbas MS. p. 260 = Elliot, iv. 421).] 

Foreign goods were allQ med-4n -e.n t er-ReM«al-fr^ 
nf import dut y., possibly owing to the difficulties of 
collection. There was no convenient frontier on the 
east {such as the Indus, was on the west), where 
customs could be collected with ease. The moun- 


tain passes on the north apd east, and the sea-cdfest 
towns on^ihe soutk were too many to be effectually 
guarde^ agffinst _ smuggling. But it is doubtful 
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whether Sher Shah abolished custom-housd's in sutli 
busy ports as Chittagong and Satgaon, the importance 
of which had enormously increased owing to the 
opening of commerce with the Portuguese. Had 
there been any such remission, the Portuguese 
chroniclers must have recorded it. Similarly, Abbas 
fails to mention the places where commodities from 
the Deccan and Gujral (coming through Malwa and 
Marwar respectively), were taxed. 

Roads and Sayais, 

The most permanent among the monuments ol 
Sher Shah’s glory are his great roads which have kept 
his memory still green in the minds of his country- 
men. They were the visible symbol of imperial unity, 
built for a variety of purposes, of which the defence of 
the Empire was the primary one. The imperial capital 
(Agra) became the centre of these great military roads 
running in various directions . The longest as well as ' 
the best-known among them is the road running from 
Sonargaon (near Dacca) to the Indus, 1 ,500 in 

* See Nizamuddin, Pets, text, p. 232 , Ferishta, Pets, text p, 225. 
Abbas (MS. pp. 254-255 =Elliot, iv 417) and Badayum (RanfcinS’, 
p. 472) say that it ran up to the fo'ilt of Robtas in the Gakkhar 
countty. Maasir-i-Rahtmi of Mutlah Abdul Baqi (p. 630) computes, 
th^rdlstance at 750 farsakhs. Popular traditiour carries it to Peshawwi 
which is doubtful. The Grand Trunk Road<si| identyied with Shet|J 
Shah's road ^ Sharak-i-Aiam by the countryf2!lk. Badt\yuni 
fijjs road 50 years after in a very Bood condition.® 
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lengtK. He built anothet toad fiom tbe city of Agra 
to Burhanpur* which is on the borders of the kingdom 
of Dakhin ; and a third road he made from the city of 
A"gra to Jodhpur and the fort of Chitor ; and a fourth 
from Labor to Multan. (MS. Abbas, p. 225 = Elliot, 
iv. 417). The roads were admirably planned, con- 
necting together all the strategic frontier cities; on 
any threatened point the armies of the Empire could 
be concentrated rapidly. For the comfort of 
travellers, shady trees were planted on both sides; 
sarais (rest-houses) established at the Interval of 
every two k.oses.'f (Abbas MS. p. 254 = Elliot, iv. 
417). 

The old Hindu kings regarded the building of 
roads with rest-houses as a pious duty, and the 
country was no doubt covered with roads. But th& 
■early Muslim Sultans showed little care for such useJ 
fill public works; treasure and energy were spen| 
mainly bn such unproductive work as bullding| 
mosques or d^troying old cities to build to 

perpetuate their own names. Though portions of 


* Nizamuddin (text p. 232) and other writers hold that this foad 
ran as far as Mandu. ^ 

t Some writers, Sijgfi as Nizamilddin, say that sateia were hviilt at 
the interval »f one*kos. But the balance of authority inclines to two 
i^oses,* Ahhas is'^suppoiled by Badayuni and the author of Kfiiilosof. 

(Pers. text7 p 0,328) 
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Sher Shah’s roads might have been remnants of tKe 
work of his predecessors, we have no reason to doubt 
the testimony of the historians, both sympathetic and 
hostile, that the general plan was Sher Shah’«s. 
Shaikh Nur-ul-Haqq, writing in the reign of Jahangir, 
says “Sher Khan made the road which now runs 
from Delhi to Agra, by cutting through jungles, re- 
moving obstacles and building sarais. Before that 
time, people had to travel through the Doab [the 
tract between the jamuna and the Ganges] between 
these two places. ’ ’ {Zuhdat"Ut~T awarikh in Elliot, vi. 
188 ). 

In every sarai he built separate quarters both for 
Hindus and Musalmans, and at the gate of every 
sarai he had placed pots full of water, that any one 
might drink ; and in every sarai he settled Brahmans 
jor the entertainment of Hindus, to provide hot and 
cold water, and beds and food, and grain for their 
horses ; and it was his rule that whoever entered theiU 
received provision according to his rank, and food 
and litter for his cattle, from Government. Villages- 
were established all round the sarais. In every 
sarai was a well and a masjid'^oi burnt brick; and h® 
placed an imam, a muazzin and several watchmen, 
all these [sarai establishm6nl] werq^raaintained fropr 
the land n^ar the sarai. In every safai t'C^o<rhorse?; 
^ere kept, so that ijews from a ^reat distance mig;^' 
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reacK Kim in one day.*’ (Abbas p, 255 == Elliot, Iv. 
418). This is not the unmeaning eulogy of a biased 
historian, but the succint account of tKe actual state 
c?f things, to which every Persian historian* has borne 
eloquent testimony. No one ignores the noblest 
feature of this great ruler’s policy, i.e., equal provi- 
sion made for Hindus and Musalmans. The Waki^t- 
i-Mushta.k.i says that there was a royal chamber 
{Jlhanah-i'badshahi) and a shiqdar was appointed for 
the management of every sarai, for the maintenance 
of which lands were allotted. 

These roads and sarais were essential to the 
success of Sher Shah's administration, characterized 
as it was by frequent transfer of officials, prompt 
despatch of business, and constant marching an^ 
remarching of troops. They served as halting* 
stations of State officials and of the king himself,^ 
for whom a special room was reserved. This 


* See Nizamuddm (Pets text p 232) FeiiaKta (Pets, text p 228). 
Badayuni (Rankings trans p 473), Maasir-i-Rahimi (p 630) Khvtasat- 
ut^Tawarikh (Pets text edited by M Zafar Hasan. P 323) says 
"in every sarm food [cooked] was supplied to Musalman travellers 
and flour and gkee to the Hindus by the Government The tratoon 
was strong down to__lhe days of Kha6 Khan, who writes. "There 
were arrapgements for giving crtoked food or raw victuals to ewrji 
uiasifurer, ^saltuanor^ Hindu. Serrra ats were Woye<Kof 
food;..?tho8e epiploj^for the HiSSdus were [known %a) Bhaiiaw JWl 
Phafiart (7)." (PorsThiest,^ i- 102),- 
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was a great relief to the villagers, who would have 
otherwise constantly felt the burden of supplying the 
unwelcome visitors with provisions, for which they 
were loth to pay. These sarais were the veritable 
arteries of the empire, diffusing a new life among its 
hitherto benumbed limbs. Security drew commerce 
to these highways, and some of the sarais became the 
centres of busy market-towns where the peasant could 
profitably sell his agricultural produce and get in 
return little commodities of comfort. The humble 
villager was dragged into the mighty vortex of im- 
perial activity, becoming gradually familiarized with 
the blessings of the empire and the personality of the 
Emperor. 

The sarais of Sher Shah were also the stations 
of da1z<hauki (j.e., conveyance of news by relays 
of horses). He kept his finger on the pulse of the 
empire by means of this institution, and through this 
his vast administrative machine, — of v?hich he was 
the ^motive force — was worked. Two Government 
horses were kept in each sarai for the carrying of 
persons and despatches. The rapidity and regularity 
with which this system worked is attested by all 
historians, “By da\-c}iau\i, news reached him 
[ShA Shah] every day feom the^ilab and the 
extremity of Bengal.” (TabaTzat-^i-'Akhart, 

; te:^t, p. 232; Ferishta, Pets, text, 2z8.) News; 
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Teached Kim from two sources, official and secret. 
Spies, posted all over the country, used to send 
reports to the king through dak-chau\i. This was 
tl^e origin of the news department under the Darogha- 
t-DakrChauki appointed by the Mughals, The net 
of Sher Shah’s espionage spread beyond the confines 
of his dominion and to this he owed his salvation 
many a time. 

Sher Shah awed these institutions to his prede- 
cessors. Espionage is an adjunct of every monarchy, 
and is as old in India as the dawn of recorded history. 
Under Sultan Alauddin Khilji it had attained its 
frightful perfection. The institution of dak~chauki 
is also attributed to him, “It was the practice of 
the Sultan [Alauddin Khlljl] , vvhen he sent an army 
on an expedition, to establish posts on the road, 
wherever posts could be maintained, beginning from 
Tilpat, which is the first stage. At every post relays 
of horses were stationed, and at every half or quarter 
hos runners were posted, officers and report-writers 
were appointed. Every day or every two or three 
days, news used to come to the Sultan reporting the 
progress of the army, ’and intelligence of the health 
of the sovereign was carried to the army. False news 
was thus preven|gd from being circulated in the city 
•or in the 3rmy ? The securing of accurate intelligence 
from the Court side, a^d the army on the 
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other was a great public benefit.” 

Shahi In Elliot, iii. 203.) This is perhaps the earliest 
record of a Publicity Bureau in history. 'This depart- 
ment seems to have been wholly non-existent under 
his unworthy successors. Two hundred years after, 
the gifted Afghan ruler Sultan Sikandar Lodi revived 
this da\~c}iau\i with a far less rigorous espionage. 
The institution of Alauddin was of a military charac- 
ter, but Sultan Sikandar greatly improved it, and' 
extended its operation to all parts of his dominions. 
Under him it became a more permanent Institution, 
used for both military and civil purposes. The 
following passage from Nizamuddin will give us an 
idea of how Sultan Sikandar Lodi controlled the 
movements of his armies on a distant expedition like 
a game of chess, from his capital by an efficient 
system of dak-chauki : “Whenever he sent his army- 
in any direction, two farmans daily reached it; one 
in the early morning, giving instruction at what place 
it should halt after the day’s march ; and one at the 
time of afternoon prayer or in the evening, giving 
direction ‘Do this and that’ . This was never allowed 
to be disturbed. The horses ©f the dak~chauki were 
always kept in readiness,” {Tahakat^i^Akhari, text,, 
p. f7I ; Fe^hta, p. 187, Copies it verbatim.) “Afte^ 
the custom^ of the days df Sultan AlSuddln tKhiljii 
if was necessary for daily repo|ts«of the prices h| 
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other was a great public benefit.” (Tari\h4~Fimr 
S^hahi in Elliot, iii. 203.) This is perhaps the earliest 
record of a Publicity Bureeu in history. This departs 
ment seems to have been wholly non-existent under 
his unworthy successors. Two hundred years after, 
the gifted Afghan ruler Sultan Sikandar Lodi revived! 
this da\^chaubi with a far less rigorous espionage. 
The institution of Alauddin was of a military charac- 
ter, but Sultan Sikandar greatly improved it, and' 
extended its operation to all parts of his dominions. 
Under him it became a more permanent institution, 
used for both military and civil purposes. The 
following passage from Nizamuddin will give us an 
idea of how Sultan Sikandar Lodi controlled the 
movements of his armies on a distant expedition like 
a game of chess, from his capital by an efficient 
system of dak-chauki : ' ‘Whenever he sent his army 

in any direction, two farmans daily reached it; one 
in the early morning, giving instruction at what place 
it should halt after the day’s march ; and one at the 
time of afternoon prayer or in the evening, giving 
direction ‘Do this and that’. This was never allowed 
to be disturbed. The horses of the dak-chauki were 
always kept in readiness . ” (T ahakat-i-A kbari, text,, 
p, f71 ; Fei^hta, p. 187, Copies it ^rbatim.) “After 
the custom^ of the days of Sultan AlSuddhi JKhilji, 
was necessary for daily r et^orts - of tfie prices of 
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thmgs, occraiences in the [heaven-] protected king- 
dom, and the condition of the army [through da^- 
chauki] to reach the king' [Sultan Sikandar Lodi] . 
If anything went wrong by a hair’s breadth, he made 
an instant inquiry into it.” (Ferishta, Pers. text 
p. 187.) ‘‘Daily report of prices and occurren 5 :es in 
the parganas of his dominion reached him every- 
day.” {Tabakat-i-Akbari, Pers. text, p. 171.) 

Police. 

The police system of Sher Shah was simple but 
terribly elBcient. The chief shiqdar in the sarfjar "was 
the guardian of peace and his subordinates in the 
parganas exercised the same functions. ‘‘For the 
protection of the roads from thieves and highway 
robbers, he [Sher Shah] made regulations (qanun) 
as follows : He strictly impressed on his amih and 
governors that if a theft or robbery occurred within 
their limits, and the perpetrators were not discovered, 
then they should arrest the muqaddams of .the 
surrounding villages, and compel them to make it 
good; but if the muqaddams produced the offenders 
or pointed out their haunts, the muqaddams of the 
village where the offenders were sheltered were to 
be compelled t^give to those of the village where 
the erhne occurred the amount of restitutmn they had 
paid ; -the thieves grid highway^ robbers theraselvra 
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were punisKecl with the penalties laid down in the 
llbly law. And if murders should occur, and the 
murderers were not disr;overed, the atnils were 
enjoined to seize the muqaddams, as detailed above, 
•and imprison them, and give them a period within 
which to declare the murderers. If they produced 
the murderer, or pointed out wh^re he lived, they 
were to let the muqaddam go, and to put the 
murderer to death *, but if the muqaddams of a village 
where the murder had occurred could not do this, 
they were themselves put to death; for it has 
been generally ascertained that theft and highway 
robberies can take place only by the connivance 
of these head-men. And if in some rare case a theft 
or highway robbery does occur within the limits of a 
village without the cognizance of the muqaddam, he 
will shortly make inquiry that he may ascertain the 
circumstances of it; for muqaddams and cultivators 
-are alike thieves, and they bear to each other the 
intimate relations of kinsmen : hence either the 
muqaddams are implicated in thefts and highway 
robberies, or can ascertain who perpetrated them. 
If a muqaddam harbours thieves and robbers un- 
known to the governor, it is fit he should be punished, 
or even be put to death, thht it may4?e a wammg to 
others to abstain from similar acts. In Ae'days of 
SJjer Shah and Islarr), Shah, the muqaddams tfeed to 
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protect the limits of their own villages, lest any thief 
or robber, or enemy of their enemies, might injure 
a traveller, and so be the ijaeans of their destruction 
and death.” (Abbas MS. pp. 258-259 = Elliot, iv. 
420-421). 

The system was one best suited to the age in 
which it was instituted. Nizamuddin, who has no 
reason to be overlaudatory in recounting the achieve- 
ments of the enemy of his patron’s house, says ; 

‘ ‘Such was the state of safety of highways that if any 
one caiTicd a purse full of gold [pieces] and slept in 
the desert (i.e., deserted places) for nights, there was 
no need for keeping watch.” {Tabakat-i-Alihari, 
text, pp. 232-233). 

The efficiency of the police in Sher Shah’s reign 
is attested by all Persian writers. Abbas says ; 
“Travellers and wayfarers, during the time of Sher 
Shah’s reign, were relieved from the trouble of 
keeping watch ; nor did they fear to halt even in the 
midst of a desert. They encamped at night 
at every place, desert or inhabited, without fear; 
they placed their goods and property on the 
plain, and turned or^t their mules to graze, and 
themselves slept with minds at ease and free 
from care, as if in thqir own house; and ‘the 
zamindar,$” fox f€ar any mischief should occur to the 
travellers, and that they should suffer or* be arrested 
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on account of it, kept watch over them. And in tiie 
time of Sher Shah’s rule, a decrepit old woman might 
place a basket full of go^d ornaments on her head 
and go on a journey, and no thief or robber would 
come near her, for fear of punishments which Sher 
Shah inflicted.” (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 432-433). It 
is possible for an oriental despot only to establish 
such order and safety in a kingdoni. 

The modern mind may shrink back in hatred 

and terror from Sher Shah’s police administration, 

a mixture of barbarism and Prussian frightfulness; 
but it was eminently suitable for a world that was 
medieval. He did not make a punitive police out 
of gentlemen, but turned robbers and thieOes into 
guardians of peace; and this was the secret of its 
.success, of which modern civilized Governments 
may well despair. His presumption of the 
muqaddams’ complicity or connivance in the crimes 
■committed within their jurisdiction and the plundering 
disposition of the peasants is not the ungenerous 
view of a tyrant, but the correct reading of the rural 
psychology by a self-made man who moved intimate- 
Jy among the populace. The ^minimum interference 
of the police is a blessing to such a country, and Sher 
Shah aimed at giving thijs to his 'people. Heavy 
responsibility and onerous duties wSie -the* necessary 
pfice exacted for this. His systepi w&s a .severe 
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school of moral discipline which taught the lawless 
to respect the law and made useful citizens out o^ 
them. 

Justice. 

Criminal justice was administered by the chief 
shi^dar and revenue disputes settled by the chief 
jnunsif. No historian tells us anything about the 
appointment of Mir-i-Adals and Qazis for trying civil 
cases requiring the knowledge of Muslim Canon law. 
In an anecdote of the T arikhA-^Daudi (MS. p. 204} 
we find the only allusion to Mir-i~Adal and Qazi. 
This was undoubtedly a continuation of an old 
institution, developed by Sultan Sikandar Lodi. 

Sher Shah’s Building.'i, 

Sher Shah left the indelible Impress of his 
personality not only upon the useful but also on the 
ornamental side of the imperial edifice. His noble 
tomb at Sasaram still brings home to the mind of the 
beholder the grandeur of his empire— severe yet 
graceful; externally Muslim but Hindu inside. 

Snrfilj thus speaks of it ; “The short-lived and 
unstable Sur ^/.nasty, of which Sher Shah was the 
most distinguished^ mTaembejr, had such a hard fi^ht 
for ejristegcfe tljartt com^;^d not have been expected to 
pay much attention to tip\\Jchitecture. Nevertheless*, 
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several meritorious buildings are due to tKe 3ur 
Sultaus, and the mausoleum of Sher Shah at 
Sahasram (Sasser am), built on a lofty plinth in the 
midst of a lake, is one of the best designed and m^st 
beautiful buildings in India, unequalled among the 
earlier buildings in the northern provinces for 
grandeur and dignity. Cunningham (.4. S. Rep., 
xi. 133, 137) was half inclined to prefer it even to 
the Taj. The dome, although not equal in size to 
the Gol Gumbaz of Bijapur, is 13 feet wider than 
‘^that of the Agra monument. Externally, the., 
^architecture is wholly Muhammadan, but Hindu 
‘Corbelling and horizontal architraves are used in all 
I the inner doorways, as at Jaunpur. The style may 
he described as intermediate between the austerity ^ 
of the Tughlaq buildings and the feminine grace of 
Shah Jahan’s masterpiece.” (4 History of Fine Art 
in India and Ceylon^ pp. 405-406.)* Havell saw in 


♦Fersuason, an eatliet authority, la equally enthuaiaatic m his 
praise of Sher Shah : “TThe revenue syatein, the police, the army 
administration, all the great reforms In fact, which Akbar ao 
successfully carried out, were commenced and to some extent 
perfected, by this usurper as the Mughals call him fr- 'archiieciare, 
too, which most concerns us here, he ceriatnly jOpAnied oui the path 
fay which his successor reached such eminence'- ’’ ijltstory of Indian 
and'^Eaalem Architecfare, p 572) « "Hie styjje Sf his tomb is consider 
cd by him "as the last expiring effott of lh>* Pathafls, ot the firnt 
dawn of that of the great Maghah, at- ,d ,( tUas Well tuqiihy <3f eiiherfl 
i/M.p 518) 

4 = 
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it'' the portrait of Sher Shah’s personality and 
character : ‘ ‘Though forbidden by his creed to make 

himself a graven image, tl\e Musalman monarch took 
so much interest in the planning of his last resting 
place that unconsciously he gave it the impress of 
his own character, and the builders formed it after 
his own image with as much care as the Court 
painter drew [never actually] his portrait.” (E, B. 
Havell’s Hist, of Aryan Rule in India, p. 444.) In 
his eyes there stands Sher Shah* ‘‘the stern, strong 
man, egotist and empire-builder, who trampled all 
his enemies under foot, and ruled Hindustan with a 
rod of iron.” (Ibid, p. 449). This is true enough, 
but he saw only the frowning exterior not the beautiful 
inside, which speaks of a heart overflowing with 
kindness. We have indisputable historical evidence 
that the Parana-qilaf (in Delhi) with the city around 


" The building activity at Saaaram gave birth to a subsidiary 
industry which survives to this day in Sasaram pottery Sir George 
Watt writes : "This would seem to be the sole remnant of a school 
of art that mast probably was focussed around the first great 
Muharamadan administrator of India — Sher Shah- It is Pathan in 
feeling . In art design... it is floral and consists of rosettes assorterl 
on a distinctly geometric pk\i... there is Hindu-lihe exuberance and- 
profusion of colour out of all keeping with the solemnity and dignity 
of Sher Shah’s tomb.’r: (Indian Arl ai Delhi, p. 88) "> 

t On one, gale fjjere is a picture of two men thrusting a spear 
into the,m3uths 5f two lions; and the other and more striking one 
is ihe spmbolicdl picture of the sSJn. 1 have satisfied myself as to the 

26 
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it was built by Slier Shah. Though some historians 
Mentify it with the Dinpana of Humayun, he seems 
to have had very little to do with it. Abbas says 
>Sher Shah rebuilt the city “by the bank of the 
Jamuna, and ordered two forts to be built in that city, 
the smaller fort for the governor’s resi- 
dence; the other, the wall round the entire city, to 
protect it; and in the governor’s fort he built a Jama 
tnasjid of stone, in the ornamenting of which much 
gold, lapis lazuli, and other precious articles were 
expended. But the fortifications round the city were 
not completed when Sher Shah died.” (Abbas in 
Elliot, iv, 419). The Tarik.h~i-Daudi writes: “He 
destroyed the fort of Alauddin, which stood in Siri, 
conspicuous for its strength and loftiness, and built 
on the bank of the Jun, between Firozahad and Kiln 
Khari, in the village oj Indrapat, a new city, about 
two or three ^os distant from the old one. He filled 
it with inhabitants, as it remains to this day 
[Jahangir’s reign] . He also laid the foundations of 
a magnificent masjid, which was very quickly 
completed. The name of this fort he called Sher- 

garh . * Within the Jfort was a small palace, 

also left i|icomplete, which he called Sher-Mandal.” 

— f, _ j, " 

figures by visiting it thrice. The only plausibly explanation that can. 
be offered is ,1° attribute the images to Akbat's'reign-*' 

“ * This is the Sher-garh urf Bairat Delhi of tiis coins. 
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(Elliot, iv. 477). Shaikh Nur-ul-Haqq, a profese^ 
suppliant of the House of Timur flourishing in the 
reign of Jahangir, writes, “Sher Khan founded many 
cities after his own name, as Sher-garh, Sher~kot* 

a new city [of Delhi] which exists to this 

day.” {Zuhdat~ut~T awarikh in Elliot, vi. 189). 
The Jama masjid alluded to by the Persian writers 
still stands within the Purana-qila, and is known to 
the people as the Qila-l^ahna mosque. Archaeo- 
logists are lavish in praising it. V. A. Smith says : 
‘‘The Mughal phase of Indian Saracenic architecture 
began under Babur, but we have no important work 
of his left, nor of his son Humayun. The first 
examples of the style belong to the time of Sher Shah, 
one- of the most characteristic of which is the 
Kila-kohna or Shar Shah Masjid (1541) at Parana- 
Kila, near Delhi.” {Imperial Gazetteer, ii. 198). 


* This is very useful information, pointing to us the way to 
collect traditions' regarding Sher Shah by enquiring about them in 
places which bear such names to this day. In Bengal also he 
founded many towns to perpetuate his name. In Blochmann’a notes 
to the Atn~t~A1ibari we find ‘'Sher Shah built the fort of Sherpar 
Murchah — ^Mymensingh.” (.din? i. 340). I scarcely expected the 
autvival of any tradition about Sher Shah in Bengal ; but was sur- 
prised during a tour in l^ymenaingh to hear of a local tradition absut 
the foundation ^f a Shetpur near Mymensingh by Shar Shah from a 
well-inforn^d » Deputy Magistrate and Collector, Mr, Jd R. Roy, 
M.A., B.L, of Myirrensingh. Babu Rajanikanta Chakravarti’s Hut. of* 
Bengal (in “Bengali) also’cmf^aina some trafditions about Sher Shah.® 
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Fergusson* calls it "the most perfect of fiis 
lauildings’’ and admits that “the PatKansi built like 
giants and finished like gbldsmiths, ’’ (pp. 572-573). 

Badayuni and other writers accuse Sher Shahdof 
wanton callousness in destroying old cities to found 
new ones after his own name. But if we carefully 
follow the sites of his new cities, we find that he did 
so only to remove the old cities — which had lost their 
importance as well as healthiness by the shifting of 
the rivers on whose banks they were situated — to 
more suitable places and nearer to water. The choice 
of Rajmahal and Patna to be the capitals of Bengal 
and Bihar respectively shows his excellent judgment. 

Sher Shah was very much impressed with the 
importance of building fortresses. He contemplated 
building one fort in every sar/jar and turning all 
earthen sarais into brick-built ones, so that they might 
serve as block-houses for the protection of the high- 
way. The choice of the site of Rohlas (in the Jheelum 
district) and the pyramidical solidity of its construc- 
tion show the military engineership of the great 
soldier. This was constructed under the supervision 
of Todar Mai Khatri who Was destined to play a 


‘ Fergusson makes the folIoMJing remaik in anothet place : “So 
little difference is there between the architecture* of S\er Shah and 
e{ Akb or ihai they must he treated as one style.’; (P. 571). This 
•rjift-w is not perhaps tengtfe at present. 
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greater part in tKe reign of Akbar, The Ma\hzanA~ 
Afaghana gives us an anecdote which brings but .^i 
phase of Sher Shah’s character and accounts for the 
jppst marvellous success of his reign. The construc- 
tion of the fort began in the imperfectly subdued 
country of the Gakkhars.* “The Gakkhars made a 
vow among themsefves that no one should serve as 
day-labourer in the construction of the fort. If any 

one acts to the contrary he must be destroyed 

Todar Malf complained of it to Sher Shah who wrote 
in reply, ‘I knew you for a man of business {liar-dan) 
and of understanding and intelligence. I see now 

* They offered the same sort of opposition a? the English officers 
meet with in constructing toads "'iKtbugVln'hat territories 
frontier. 

'“'t Abbas also narrates the same story Wiihoul mentioning the 
name of Todar Mai, (See Elliot iv 419) Objection may be taken 
to connecting Todar Mol with Sher Shah’s history on the testimony 
of a writer who wrote his book aftei the death of Akhar. We are 
inclined to accept the story of the Makhzan as substantially true on 
the following grounds : (!) Todar Mai Was not a product of Ak,l>ar‘s 
reign. The Maasir-al-Umara (Pers text, ii, 132) does not record any 
service of Todar Mai before the llth year of Akbar's reign' and 
he died "on the llth day [of Muharram] of the year 998 A H.,” i e , 
Nov, 11, 1589 (j4tn, i. 332), (2) His life shows that he was very old 
and wished to die on the banks of the Ganges, Taking the longevity 
of the temperate ?ind abaleittious Hindu as 90 years, Todar Mai waS' 
certainly born about the year 1499 or 1500 A.D He was a native of 
Labor, where Sher Shah perhap,^ picked him up. The construction 
of Rohtas bcsgan,^ ii? 1541 AD. So Todar Mai must have been at 
that tiifle about 40, an age quite sufficient to make, him well-known 
to the miler of the cq}mty..xlS’^WrtttS7^ V 
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no work can be expected from you, because you 
consider monej as your friend {zar-ra dost tni-dari). 

en I Have commanded you to do a thing, you 
ought not to have cared for money in fixing the rate. 
Whatever be the expenses, shall be borne by my 
Government.’ Wken Todar Mai received the royal 
order, he fixed on the first day one red ashrafi for each 

slab The r&te was lowefed to one Bahluli 

at last.” (MS. pp. 42“43). The fort reached com- 
pletion, though the expenses were very heavy. He 
knew well the secret that “shafts of silver pierce 
adamant.” 

[There is a large massive mosque at Patna (old 
city), which was built by Sher Shah.] 



CHAPTER Xlll 

Character 

Sher Shah was not “all blood and iron” as hi& 
stormy career may suggest to our mind. He was a 
veritable father to his people; stern to the unruly, 
but all kindness and love to the weak, the disabled 
and the destitute. The Wakiat-i-Mnshtaki says, 
‘‘He fixed a daily payment of 500 tolchas of gold 
upon the poor-house {langar-i-juqara) and night and 
day he was considerate to the needy. He settled 
allowances upon the blind and helpless of every 
place, village and city.” (Elliot, iv. 549). He made 
it a rule that no one should go without food and 
starve in any place where he chanced to be. Thexe. 
was a general order that every one who came to the 
royal kitchen must be fed; several thousand people 
used to take their food there every day. In his c^mp 
also there were places for distributing food to the 
hungry and poor. It would be unjust to the memory 
of the great ruler to imagine that he cared for onljr. 
the Muslim poor — of whom there were comptiratively 
few in those days. We* can safely hold that there 
were separate arrangements for the two jcreeds in his 
relief-kitchens a% iij his sarais, because he knew that 
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a Hindu would rather perish of hunger than eat*a 
meiqel out of a Muslim’s hand.* 

The names of few men in history' are so 'ex- 
pressive of their character as that of Sher Shah — thg 
Tiger Lord. The Royal Bengal Tiger is no unWfSrthy 
prototype of his in the animal creation. To u^e the 
phrase of Mommsen, th£r£jwas~a-mk iu.re nf the linn 
and the fox in him . With enemies of equal strength 
he was prone to play rather the fox than the lion, and 
to this he owed his triumph over Humayun and 
Maldev. But in his dealings with his subjects and 
nobles, he was the terrible Lion of Justice, which was 
indeed the most characteristic feature of his character : 
he named his eldest son AM Khan (the Just Lord) 
and chose for himself the title of Sultan-ul-Adal or 
the Just Monarch, And throughout his short reign 
of 5 years and six months, we do not find a single 
instance of his deviation from this principle. “He 
always ascertained the exact truth regarding the 
oppressed, and the suitors for justice ; and he n^ver 
favoured the oppressors, although they might be his 
near relations, his dear sons, his renowned nobles, or 
of his own tribe ; and he never„showed any delay or 
lenity in punishing oppressors.” (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 

4ll)f The Khul<xsat-'Ut-Tav)arikh tells the following 

« * 

* , ^ 

See the Tf.Hhh^i-Oauiii OVtS. 204) tot a bea^^t^{\ll anecdote 

of ^h^tuSKah'a kindneaa to a Brahman vill^r* 

fi 
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Story : Prince Adil Khan made some arnprous 
advances (throwing a bira of pan) to the wife of^a 
townsman of Agra, while* she was taking her bath. 
The woman resented it, and her husband complained 
of it to Sher Shah, who at once summoned the prince 
and pronounced judgment that the law of retaliation 
was to be enforced, i.e., the citizen must throw a bira 
of pan to the prince’s wife when undressed and pre- 
paring for the bath. Every one was staggered to 
hear it and vainly solicited him to relent. He remain-' 
ed obdurate saying he knew no difference between P- 
prince and a peasant ; and it should not be said thAS' 
a man, because he was the king’s son, could injur'^^^ 
subject whom he was bound to protect," 
in-Erskine’s History of India, ii. 443-444.) 
the above story may not be literally true, yet ^ was 
doubtedly reflects the popular tradition of th'^- 
ruler’s justice preserved for a century and a h- 
his death. Such ruthlessness in punishii^’^'^'^®*-’^ 
offenders was one of the causes of his only, to 
administration. more 

Sher Shah’s IndeH%able industry 
attention to details affe well worthy of ° 

'Great or a Frederick lb He had no abi 
influence pobey; or to aid him. 
admintsttatiori. Hi^ constant attention by, the authonti^ 
to the details of ajjgtry department 
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tions .were taken down by his officials, and thus an 
official code (Dastur-ul-amal) grew up according to 
which they could act without seeking further orders 
from the king. He himself became the most active 
part of the machine which he set to work for the 
administration of the Empire. The routine of his 
daily life can be seen in the accoupt left — ^though in' 
a haphazard manner — ^by Abbas and the author of 
the Wakiat-i-Mushtaki, who are in substantial agree- 
i;nent. He divided both night and day into portions; 
^^r each separate business. His servants woke him 
^f\er ttoo4hirds of the night were passed. He took 
bath and said his prayer. After that “various 
officers and managers” — rather secretaries of depart- 
— came and made reports of all the occurrences 

r .V 

'“h day in their respective departments. “For 
four listened to the reading of reports on 

the country or on the business of the 

Governn^j^j, orders which he 


gave wert writing, and were "issued and 

acted upoi\. need of further discussion. 

^•’?malned engaged ,> till morning {fajar) 
arrive . in Elliot, M 550). He went out 

and 'ersonal inspection) of his forces. He 

mustere ^^Hd troops *and Wo£e to Jthe newly 
enlisted meri _ j^Qj.ggg branded, descrip- 
tive ro s ta monthly was fixed; and 
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payments were made to every man separately, [f.e,', 
the works of the ariz and imperial Bakhshi o-f latSr 
days were done]. Then, after reading the second 
prayer he retired to take his breakfast. Breakfast 
over, he returned to the darhar and remained engaged 
till midday. During this time he audited the accounts 
in Elliot, iv. 551), inspected the treasures 
which came from every part of the kingdom, granted 
interviews to his nobles (or their val(ils), zamindars 
and the envoys of foreign Courts, heard reports jrom 
his amils (i.e., provincial officers) and gave them 
answers according to his own judgment which the 
munshis wrote down. At midday he said an extra 
prayer and took a short repose. The evening was 
sp?nt in reading (he Quran and attending the public 
prayer. Whether on a march or at home there was 
no violation of these rules. (MS. Abbas, pp. 242- 
249; see Elliot, Iv. 410-413, 550-551).* 

The activity of Sher Shah was not the industry 
of Philip IJ. or Aurangzib, who laboured only. to 
destroy what their predecessors had left, but more 
akin to that of Julius Caesar and Napoleon. 

Originality and bpidness of plan, rapidity of 

* 1 have kept the Items of business ag they are given, but \ave 
taken the liberty to wake some rearrangetnent m order to make the 
whole intelligible. The information is given by«the authoiitiea 
( in a djlftj^ matlner. 
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movement, and an eye for strategic situations char^c- 
toize Sher ShaK's campaigns. He was averse to un- 
necessary bloodshed and oaruelty, and had no passion 
for fight. He had, above all, a heart which soldiejfs 
and statesmen often lack. He could feel for the mis- 
fortune of his enemy : we are told that tears burst out 
of his eyes when the Mughal queen with a multitude 
of ladies [fauz~i~janan] came out of the camp and 
stood suppliant before him. (MS. Abbas, pp. 166- 
167). His chivalry and kindness to them were not 
unworthy of an Alexander. He was one of the most 
humane conquerors.* No smoke of conflagration 
marked the track of his army; no shrieks of the 
oppressed in the invaded country filled the sky ; 
women with dishevelled hair were not seen flying 
before his licentious soldiery— as the great Indian 
poet (Kalidas) loves to depict the advance of the army 
of the victorious Raghu in the Kerala country. The 
nearness of the king [Sanskrit, Raja-sannidhya] was 
considered by the people of Ancient Jndia as a 


* of course, It may be said that he was moved less by sentiment 
^ than by self-interest. He regarded conquest as useless if the country 
were desolated, because he could get no revenue out of it. Abbas 
says^ “He did not enslave, camtnit rapine or j>lunder (band o gharai) 
the peasantry of that country and destroy their culfivatioU. On 
account of his justice the people remained and brought supplies 
-tg his camp, and he became knowp by the fame o|, his benevolence 

’ and gensfoslty." (Akbas, MS, ttti. 261-2S^=:RIliot. Iv. 4221. 
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calamity to be classed with locusts rats and parrots — 
the pests of agriculture. Sher Shah demonstrated 
that the royal presence was^not necessarily an occasion 
f(;>r mourning,* but of festivity [distribution of food] 
to the people. This he achieved by the rigour of his 
discipline, by his terrible barbarity, as we moderns 
would like to say. He was a tamer of wild nature, 
born to ride upon the whirlwind and guide the 
thunder. Dread of him made the wolf forget his 
nature and guard the lamb, as will be apparent from 
the following quotation from Abbas ; — “One of the 
regulations Sher Shah made was this : That his 
victorious standards should cause no injury to the 
cultivation of the people; and when he marched he 
personally examined into the state of the cultivation, 
and stationed horsemen round it to prevent people 
from trespassing on any one’s field... he used to look 
out right and left, and if he saw any man injuring a 
field, he would cut off his ears with his own hand, 
and hanging the cornf (which he had plucked.off) 

•* In feudal Europe, too. tlie royal progress through a country 
was not an occasion of joy to the villeins, owing to the rapacity 
of the royal purveyors 

t "The Wakiai-i-Mashfak.i (MS. p 101) the Tankh-i-Daudi 
(MS, p. 252) record a barbarous punishment inflicted on a camel- 
driVer during a mardh in Malwa.* for plucking aome green chick-pea, 
Sher Shah Rad J Ifole bored in his nose, and witli his feet bound 
togethef he was susumded during a whole match with hia head 
dawnwakd. 'After < iat.ao one stretched. out his hand upon caiii’,’’ 
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round Kis neck, would have him. to be paraded 
through the camp. And if from the narrowness of 
the road any cultivation w»as unavoidably destroyed, 
he would send amirs, with a surveyor, to measure the 
cultivation so destroyed, and give compensation in 
money to the cultivators. If unavoidably the tents 
of his soldiery were pitched near cultivation, the 
soldiers themselves watched it, lest any one else 
should injure it, and they should be blamed and be 
punished by Sher Shah.” (Abbas MS. p. 261 = 
Elliot, iv. 422). In spite of his severity, no general 
was more beloved of his soldiers. His personal 
magnetism was great, which animated his soldiers 
and made them cheerfully perform their ouerous 
duties. After a hard day’s march the soldiery v/ere 
not allowed to rest before throwing up redoubts round 
their encampment. They implicitly submitted to all 
hardships,* not as the slaves of an Oriental despot 
but as the comrades of an adored commander. 

(Foot-note in Elliot, iv, 422), In onr copy of MS. Tarikh'i-Dattdi 
(p. 211) this is said to have happened in 949 A H. dufJng the 
campaign against Mallu^Khan 

* Trhe following ai>(ecdote breathes the atmosphere of Sher Shah’s 
"Tamp. In Malwa, Maflu Khan is said to have once remarked to 
the A.|ghan3 on sed)^g them digging earth ‘You submit yourgelves to 
wondsffful labours and exertions, nfght and day you have no rest: 
ease and comfort are things forbidden to you.’ Tlfe apldiers ratorted-,- 
‘6u^ is our maeter’s custom.. ....Eaaj is for 'vomen, is afiameful 

to Tionourable men.' (Abbas in Elliot, ivft.^^S). This is timte in 
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Q Sher Shah was a monarch but he never played 
the king. He never hesitated to handle the sfsad^* 
like his meanest soldier. 

Sher Shah as a Statesman. 

The accession of Sher Shah marked the 
beginning of that era of liberal Islam which lasted 
till the reaction of Auranzib’s reign. He was not 
the product of the age in which he was born. He 
grew up in the rank atmosphere of intolerance, image- 
breaking, and temple destruction which was en- 
gendered in Sultan Sikandar’sf reign. 

Though the Muslims had become thoroughly 
naturalized in India by continued residence in this 

toping witE SEor Shah’s saying— “It behoves the great to be 
always active.” [Ihtd, p, 411). 

* At Chaimsa, when Humayun's envoy reached the Afghan camp, 
he found Sher Khan with his sleeves rolled up cutting a trench 
With a spade in the hot sun. He sat down unceremoruously on the 
ground to hear the message. (Badayum, Ranking i 460). 

t "He was so zealous a Muaalman that he utterly destroyed 

diverse placed of worship of the infidels, and left not a vestige of 

them. Ho entirely destroyed the shrines of Mathura, the mine of 

heathenism, and turned the principal Hindu places of worship into 
eafiSvansarais and colleges. Their stone images were given to the 
butchers to serve as meat-vHhights, and all Hindus in Mathura werff^ 
Strictly prohibited from shaving their heads and beards, and perform- 
ing their ablutions. 4Hfi thus put an end to all the idolatrous riles 

of the infidels thetf Every city thus conformed to the 

custoipsaof Islam?” (Tankh-t-Daadi in Elliot, iv. 4^7; corroborated 
jv Ahn^d YdHgar and WcikiacS'i-Mashiakfi see ibid foot-note I)." 
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country for three centuries, their “angle of vision’' 
~^to use a modern phrase- — suffered little modifica- 
tion. Islam as interpreted, by narrow-minded zealots 
became incompatible with liberal statesmanship. 
Sher Shah was born to reconcile religion and politics, 
and create a bracing atrnosphere in which the Indian 
nationality might thrive like an organic growth. No 
one can possibly dissent from Mr. W. Crooke’s* 
assertion that ‘ ‘Sher Shah was the first who attempted 
to found an Indian Empire broadly based upon 
the people’s will.” (Memoirs of the Races of 
the N. W. Provinces of India, ii. 97.) He accom- 
plished this by making a departure from the 
dominating political maxim of his age that political 
unity was impossible without religious uniformity 

* His estimate of Shet Shall cleaoives careful notice. He says • 
“To the extraordinary man who had driven Huraayun from the 
throne, it can hardly be said that the ordinary histories do sufficient 

justice. I^He was the first Musalman ruler w^o studied the 

good of his people. He had die genius to see that the Government 
must be popularized, that the king must govern for the. benefit of hia 
subfects, that the Hindus must be conciliated by a pClicy of justice 
and toleration, that the land-revenue ^fttlst be settled on an equitable 
basis, that material development of the country must be encourciged 

All this and more Akbai strove to do later on uHe relaxed 

"ihe oppressive Muhammadan law code rnd provided for the adminis- 
tration of justice, That he introduced such extensive reforms in his 
ahott«reign of five years is a wonderful proof o,f his executive aliility. 
‘/No Cooerntneni not even the British has shot/Jn so tnnph Wisdom 
< aSfjhiSiPathan’ as Keene says-"/ (Memoirs of the Races of t\z N. W. 

ii. 97), 
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ixl a State. He saw the folly of the atteirf.® 
at converting the whole Hindu population to IsldSui 
by putting their religion under a ban and degrading 
t|;iem to a race of Helots. His predecessors had fruit- 
lessly laboured at it for three centuries inflicting great 
misery upon them. He healed the wound, by 
following a liberal religious policy. Neither the zeal 
of his bigoted admirers lior the envy of the un- 
sympathetic detractor could set the destruction of a 
single temple or image against the name of Sher 
Shah. It is scanty justice to say that Sher Shah’s 
policy was one of toleration ; it may be called a policy 
of religious neutrality if the withdrawal of direct 
pressure of the State to propagate Islam be called 
enough neutrality according to the standard of his 
age. If jaziya was not abolished for political 
reasons, it was at least not levied in the spirit com- 
mended by Qazl Mughlsuddin of Sultan Alauddln 
Khilji’s reign. Sher Shah’s attitude towards 
Hinduism .was not contemptuous sufferance but 
respectful deference; it received due recognition in 
the State. No stronger proof of it can be adduced 
than his atrangementS'^at sarais for Hindus. 


Sher .Shah*.a -aH»-wa3 tcrcreate'-a -secular spirit in 
the .State and ke ep religion in the background, which 
he considered &s the private concern of th<i individual, 
having nothing XCk Hfe. H^held out 


27 
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ideal to his co-religionists and contemporaries^ to 
devate them to a higher plane of thought. No 
Muslim could excel him <jn sincere devotion* to his 
religion, yet his orthodoxy did not colour his State 
policy. He could be severe to the imams and 
alqrnas who defrauded the State ; he had the boldness 
to tamper with the sacred law of Islam which he 
believed to be unjust and harsh to his Hindu subjects. 
Like Henry II. of England he wanted to introduce the 
Reign of Law in the land. He made certain laws 
(qanun) which he himself scrupulously obeyed and 
also made others obey them implicitly with terrible 
severity. Abbas and the author of W akiat-i-Mushtaki 
(see Elliot, iv. 409, 549) make frequent referen^^o 
these qanuns. Abbas says that he posted spies 
throughout the country to satisfy himself tliat his 
regulations were obeyed. We are also informed by 
the same author that the Afghans, the habitual 
breakers of law and disturbers of public peace, felt 
the weight of his hand most, suffered corporal punish- 
ment, dismissal from office and even the death 
sentence. They are said to have been fotced to give 


*Slier Shah often used to say that it hi6 life were spared, he 
“wgiUld have so contrived that even a poor and helpless woman 
'might perform her pilgrimage to IVIecca ” The author of Zttbdat-ui- 
tr<f0artkh Writes : “To this day [reign of 'Jahangftl there exists 
of his building aj^ Mecca, in which Afg/han fakirs 
vi. 189;. 
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up> “fighting and quarrelling, which were the habits 
of the Afghans” (ifeid, p. 413), ' i 

Erskine, remarks, ‘ ‘SheL Shah-h ad fnQr e-.aiJhe 
pf ^ hsislator and guardian of his people than 
Princ-e -before Akbar.” (History of Indiaj 
ii. 443). The laws of Sher Shah were made "both 
from his own ideas and by extracting them from the 
books of the learned.” (MS. Abbas pp. 220-221 = 
Elliot, iv. 409). Abbas includes police and army 
regulations, appointment of oflficers and their duties 
etc. within these qanuns. From this it appears that 
he promulgated only the administrative laws of his 
empire, on the model of which some of the A ins of , 
^If r were undoubtedly framed. He also seems to 
have provided for the common sense administration 
of justice, by making certain substantive laws with 
*the object’ of" dispensing with dhe interference of the 
Qazi and the Mufti* 

In rearing up his Empire Sher Shah utilized all 
the extant working forces in the State. Not a single 
section of the Indian people was allowed to keep aloof • 
from the Government in sullen discontent or provoj^^^ ' 
sensitiveness. He made no racial discriroina^^j 

, ^,<1 of jaziya 

* This phase of ihe le&iglaii'ire activity of the A ^ . 

comes mote in the leign of Islam Sb extreme y m 

pressly -eays th?f such law? always did the atmOS- 

^^adayw^. Raithlng. vol. i), Auj :ul.. 
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extending his patronage and bore no ill-will to the 
farmer ruling castes, the Turks and Khiljis, who 
were freely admitted into^is service. He hated the 
narrow sympathies of his own people* and tried to 
liberalize their mind. He was careful not to exalt 
them into a ruling aristocracy. His was the noble 
idea of making all classes forget their political past, 
and prepare the way for the evolution of an Indian 
nationality strong in common interests and senti- 
ments. 


Sher Shah as a Natiori'-btiilder. . 


Sher Shah may justly dispute with Akbar the 
4aim of being the first who attempted to build up an 
Indian nation by reconciling the followers of rival 
creeds. To the superficial observer this claim may 
appear extravagant, as there was no abolition of 
jaziya, no edict against cow-slaughter, no patronage 
of Sanskrit literature for bringing about a cultural 
union and the growth of intellectual sympathy 


* Our MS. Makhzan-i-Afaghana says : “Shei Shah made no 

g^^lialittclion of clana aa, this man is a Bainil he is a SarWani; 

, yi s a Ghorghasii He looked upon all ivith the same eye 

* me-did] /' He used to rebuke any Afghan whd 

"w uU h« 5 J\ f'^he of another. This ia a happy contrast Wjth 

. 1 . I— Sikandar's ffeign dutiriBr'' which the genealogi- 
might perfotm\ , ® “ 

.. jLl . . '.^o^shans were made : those who coifld not pdinl 
Tutoari^n writes , . , , , « 

1“ . _ r uthe genealogical table were rejected w non- 

I n oeraVansajiai or nis.^ 

etssitle.*’ (Elliot, vi. 
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between the two races, and no encouragement to 
Jntermarriages, which are associated with the name of 
Akbar. But a true statesman does not build fairy- 
palaces in a single rilght like the genii of Aladln’s 
Wonderful Lamp. | He gave the country an intelli- 
gent Government, vigorous and just, worked for the 
political regeneration and economic prosperity of the 
Hindus, compelled both communities to preserve 
outward amity, and work harmoniously together, 
knowing full well that “antagonisms lose their 
keenness” to use the expression of Mommsen “when 
brought into such outward union, and that only in 
this way can the statesman anticipate the work of 
time, which alone can heal such a strife by laying the 
old generation in the grave.^ TTie primary co^i- 
tions of the growth of an infant nationality were 
fulfilled by him; he had prepared the ground and 
sowed the seed ; it was no fault of his if he did not 
live long enough to see the plant bear fruit or make 
it do so "instantaneously by magic. He wisely 
abstamed from striving after ibe “impossihle better” 
which might injure the “possible good.” If he had 
attempted more he Vould 1 ave been doomed to 
failure. The experiment of the abolition of jaziya 
and cow-*6laugtiter would have been extremely in- 
|udici&us in an age whicl r still br^tl^ l the atmos- 
.^phere*of '^iid possiUy 
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Kav& resulted in a disaster to Kis throne. In spite" of 
this, the relation between the Hindus^ and Indian 
Muhammadans was not less cordial at the accession 
of A khar than at his death . Had not Akbar ’s genihs 
and idealism miscarried, Indian nationality would 
hare been an accomplished fact in the 1 7th century. 
If Akbar had stopped with the remission of jaziya, 
the prohibition of cow-slaughter, the partial Hinduiza- 
tion of administration and the patronage to Sanskrit 
literature without coquetting with Hindu philosophy 
and religions. History would have exalted him to the 
rank of the greatest statesmen and nation-builders of 
the world. His fancy to be the prophet of a new 
religion, and become the religious as well as temporal 
head of his subjects proved the ruin of his noble 
scheme. He created no united nation, but a few 


Muhamraadan hypocrites and a class of slavish Hindu 
enthusiasts-l|-who could write the Allah-Upanishad 
(Upanishad of Allah) to please their royal guru and 
whose descendants would not drink writer without 
having the darshan of the occupant gi the throne of 
Delhi, even if ho were Aurangzib.'^He did injustice 
to Islam and unnecesiiarily humiliated her, for which 
liistjorj? cannot forgivd him, because ,this was done not 
% the interests of the\State, but pursuit of a 
^nal' ihf^ten^pweve^N^lous it migjht bet The 
‘ pit, Vi. the symbol of 
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unity and centre of equal attraction to both peoples. 
While it attracted the Hindus, it repelled the Muslii^s. 
Open apostacy from IslaiT) was the pitfall of Akbar’s 
genius. Of all rulers, Akbar ought to have been 
the most orthodox Musalman in private life, if he 
wanted to make the union of Hindus and Musalmans 
real and permanent. The more difficult part of his 
task was to induce his co-religionists to make con- 
cessions to the feelings of the Hindus ; this could not 
be done by a decree of a temporal despot but of one 
who could inspire the highest veneration and appeal 
to the imagination of the Muslims by his religious 
life and devotion to Islam, as the true Khalif of his 
age. As the case then stood, the Muslims in their 
suspicious^lnobd ’“ddubfed“"the purity of Alcifo’s 
moH^uTKis pro-Hindu legislation and lo oke d upon 
acts as~Tho8e of a betrayer of Islam, f-They 
identified their religion with cow-eating and hatred 
towards everything Hindu. The hope of an Indian -- 
nationali^^ ended there. If Akbar had not combined 
the sterner virtues with his idealism, he would have 
been dubbed as the veritable A khenaten* of Indian T 

^ j* 

O 

* Akhenaton. wag an Egyptian king who is regarded as the 
first doctrinaire in history. Many interesting points of resettiblance 
will be found beCweftn him and Akbar. He was an apostate from ^ 
the r^igion big ancegtors apd became a worghippet of the Sun 
ns lb«r "Lord of The coni^d^ jbouT die j 
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history. Had Dara succeeded Akbar, the house of 
Bafcur would have suffered another expulsion from 
India. The reaction whicKset in as soori as he was 
laid in the grave reached its culmination in the day#, 
of Aurangzib, who reverted to the policy of repres- 
sion, undid the work of a full century, and left 
Hindustan an unhappy land of racial and religious 
strife. 

The inception of the Indian nationality of the 
present clay dates from the English conquest of this 
country. The unity of common civilization and 
identity of Interests and sentiments were first brought 
home to the minds of Hindus and Musalmans under 
their common subjection to an alien Government 
which aimed at the Westernization of their land. 
The Sepoy Mutiny was partly a national upheaval 
against this in Upper India, which forfht^^tely failed ; 
because the salvation of India lies not ifi relapse into 
-the ‘splendid isolation’ of the ancient and medieval 
times,,bht in cautiously moving with the world along 
jXK^rn lines. 


sw, was half-mystery, half-reason There was the same reaction of 
the people fTigainst this m both countries The influence of the reign 

of, botjT upon the painting, aculptilre and architecture of their 
counhips wos exactly the same— Ui'z* Jthe 'revival of 
Jill (Se^ grMsted's HUiorg pf Egypi, Hall's Ancient J^istorg 
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Place of Sher Shah in History. 

In spite of iKe paucity of materials enou^K 
remains, to sliow that the ideas on which the Empire 
oC Akbar and his successors rested mostly originated 
with Sher Shah. He stands in the same political rela- 
tion to Akbar as does Chandra Gupta to Ascdca, 
Julius Caesar to Augustus, Henry 11. (of England) to 
Edward I. and Henry IV. (of France) to Louis XIV. 
But Akbar was a more gifted ruler than Augustus, 
Edward I, or Louis XIV. Considering all phases of 
activity and actual achievements, Akbar is justly 
entitled to a higher place in history than Sher Shah. 
But in constructive statesmanship, executive ability, 
attention to the details of Government, indefatigable 
industry and thoroughness, unwearied vigilance, 
sense of justice, purity of personal character, and as a 
disciplinarian and a strategist, Sher Shah undoubted- 
ly stands above Akbar. Akbar’s genius was more 
versatile and more sublime; the very grandeur of 
Akbar’s conception of national unity in spite of* its 
impracticable character, raises him head and 
shoulders above other Indian rulers. His genius is 
akin to that of Alexander the Great who dreeunt of- 
uniting the East and the West. To his patrons^ge we 
owe the m^dieval’school of Indian Art and a consider- 
able portion of historical Jiterature. Ak^ar ws^the 
etnbodiarenfof th« tijme spii^Jt of, I^indt? India, a 
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successor of Asoka and HarsKavardhan. His greal- 
n&s lies in his idealism.* 

Of all ruleis of medieval times, Sher Shah stands 
as the ideal of the new India — the India of Hindm 
and Musalmans united in heart and spirit. Akbar 
and. Aurangzib, the idols of popular reverence to the 
two communities respectively, cannot claim the 
homage of the present generation because one did 
gross injustice to Islam, the other to Hinduism. 
TTieir failure is a warning to the future politicians of 
India. It is only the reign of Sher Shah — also of his 
descendants — which both Hindus and Musalmans 
can read without a blush, — period during which 
Islam was honoured yet Hinduism was not slighted. 
His age could not appreciate him fully ; he sacrificed 
the favour of his contemporaries for the blessings of 
posterity. 


* Tliia phase of Alchar’s chars-iter remains yet to be studied. 
Euto);tes^ writers impressed with jdio brilliant success of his reign 
have! tried to bring out only the practical side of his genius, wherein 
IS at a disadvantage in comparison with his" gteat I’athati prede- 
^V, A. '^mith’^s A^bar is no means a tii>fil study of that 
BPissible ^tandpoi'^ta. r. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The medieval historians vvho have left accounts 
of Sher Shah ’s reign may be divided into two classes 
according to the nationality of the writers; Viz., 
(A) the Afghan and (B) the non -Afghan. This 
division is important because the former, owing to 
national sympathy and natural bias, are supposed to 
be friendly and even eulogistic to Sher Shah, while 
the latter are either hostile, indifferent or neutral 
according to the circumstances under which their 
works were composed. 

A. — Afghan Sources 

The Tufah4-Akhar Shahi (more commonly 

known as Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi), the MahJizanA- 

Afaghana and the Tari\h-i-Daudi are the standard 

Afghan chronicles. But these have no better title* 

to be called histories of Sher Shah than the M^ratha 

baJd^ars have to be regarded as histories of the great 

Maratha hero Shivaj'i. Among these, the Tariljjh-i- 

Sher Shahi of Abbas Sarwani, being the earliest and 

least tainted \vith incredible stories, occi^i^ the 

place of the Sabbasad Bakhar. A comparative. 

study of ,the works of the Afghan* and Maratha 
1 . * • 
chronicles will’blihg out the striking coincidence of 
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the mentality and moral outlook of both peoples. 
Tlfe materials supplied by these autliors, especially 
by Abbas Sarwani, are of great value. 6ut the test 
of severe but fair-minded criticism is necessary before 
they can be properly utilized so as to form the basis 
of a sober and scientific history. 

1 . The T ari\h-i-Sh.er Shahi of Abbas Sarwani 
is the earliest extant and most detailed history of the 
reign of Sher Shah written at the command of Akhar, 
about 40 years after Sher Shah’s death. The date 
of its composition cannot be exactly ascertained; it 
was written probably in the ninth decade of the 1 6th 
century. The author, who was an Afghan of noble 
descent and whose family was connected by marriage 
with that of Sher Shah, had the advantage of obtain- 
ing information from many of his relatives who had 
served under Sher Shah. But his informants being 
old soldiers, his book is full of idle camp gossip, 
''which has been uncritically accepted as true history. 
Wherever the current traditions differed on certain 
topics Abbas has believed the Afghan version, e.g., 
“the capture of Rohtas.” Prof. Dowson calls it 
biography” not a history (Elliot, iv. 302); but 
we are^dnclined to call it rather a political drama, 
based, to a great extent, upon authentic history, 
l^bbas has often introduced inaccurate details otily to 
Tbe effect pf the scenw.'^ He has'* given 
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e.'ipression to his own ieelings and sentiments through, 
the mouths of historical personages. He beings* a 
Sarwani, a “persistent effojrt to exalt the Sarwanis is 
noticeable in his book. Fortunately for us, Abbas 
had not the skill to firmly knit together the un- 
historical and inaccurate embellishments of his work, 
with the historical portion; so in most cases our 
common sense can detect his inconsistencies and 
contradictions. 

But whatever be the defects of Abbas Sarwani, 
no writer has a greater claim to our gratitude than 
Abbas, His work alone has “preserved the means 
of forming a judgment of his (Sher Shah’s) character 
and talents.” (Elliot, iv. 302.) The concluding 
portion of the book, containing an account of Sher 
Shah as a person, too, is simply Invaluable. We 
cannot agree with Sir Henry Elliot, who while 
admitting its great value calls it “over-laudatory.” 
(See Elliot, iv. 302.) If any part of the work is free 
from exaggeration, it is the concluding portion. 
Abbas seems to have been in awe of his royal patron 
in writing this portion and enumerating the regula- 
tions of Sher Shah Iq^t he should offend his patrog 
by ascribing to Sher Shah the institutions ^me of 
which in his days passed "for those of Akbar. Abb^S 
Sarwapi’s work is the grand original from which Kls 
conteroporalry wr^ers,” e.g., Nizamuddin Eftid 
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Badayuni, and later historians down to Khafi Khan, 
h^ve' directly or indirectly drawn their information 
regarding Sher Shah’s reign. Leaving aside the 
translation of the work in Elliot, iv. 305-433, 1 have 
been so fortunate as to have a good manuscript of tKe 
Persian text (belonging to Prof. J. N. Sarkar) to work 
upon. It has enabled me to correct some grave 
errors committed in the English translation in Elliot, 
But it must be admitted that where the MS. used by 
the translator has not been defective, the translation in 
Elliot is quite faithful. I have in every case 
compared the translation in Elliot with the MS., and 
I have felt myself bound in fairness to quote long 
passages verbatim from Elliot where I have found the 
translation satisfactory, giving at the same time exact 
references to the Persian texts corresponding to them. 
It would have been a kind of plagiarism to clothe the 
ideas in a slightly different garb of language under 
the plea of literal translation and to pass them off as 
my own. But my own labour has been not less than 
if I had presented a translation of my own. I have 
here and there altered some words of his translation, 
which do not convey the right meaning of the original, 
^The MS. used by me is defective in some passages, 
and-diere 1 have unhesitatingly acce^pted the version 
in Elliot. 1 have been as sparing" possible in 
quoting Persian. I think it sheer pedaijtry to quote 
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shnple Persian sentences about the meaning of which 
there cannot be the slightest ambiguity. Wherg I 
have given -the translation of some passages oroitlecl 
by Elliot 1 have of course given the Persian original. 
Here and there I have given a few quotations to lend 
authenticity and vigour to the passages about which 
doubt may arise in the mind of the reader. 

I have rejected many statements made by Abbas 
and 1 wish to give my reasons for such rejections, in 
another place. It is necessary because the purging of 
Abbas Sarwani’s book means the removal of three- 
fourths of the errors and misconceptions and the 
purification of the very fountain head of Sher Shah’s 
history. 

2, The Makhzan~i~Afaghana of Niamatullah, 
translated by Dorn in his History of the Afghans 
{see Book II., pp. 80-142) (published in 1829 A.D.) 
was composed in the reign of Jahangir. The distinc- 
tive feature of this book ls“the genealogical account of 
the various Afghan tribes and their descent from the 
famous Klaalid, who broke four teeth of Muhammad 
in the battle of Ohod, and who after his conversion 
became the greatest ^champion of Islam. There is 
another work entitled Tarikh-i~Khan~i-Jahan Lodi 
wa-Mahhzan-i-A jaghana ^so admitted to he \5Titten 
by NiamatuUah. I have consulted Prof, Sarkar’s 
MS, of this work. Some extracts from it are ais® to 
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be found in Elliot, v. Dorn says “Another edition 
o» perhaps the original work itself is preserved 
in the East India House, and entitled Taree\h 
Khanjehan Lodi Wa Makhzen Afghani and was also 

I? 

composed between 1018-1020 A.H. and upwards. 
The coincidence of the first part of this with ours is 
perfect ; and they correspond almost word for word ; 
but afterwards it frequently does not enter into such 
details as our work does ; and mostly leaves out the 
speeches which so frequently occur in the translated 
copy/' (Ibid, Preface p. x). The truth is that in the 
second book of the MakhzanA-Ajaghana, Niamatullah 
has borrowed the language of Abbas Sarwani, while 
in the TarikhA-Khan~Ujahan Lodi he has copied 
Nizamuddln’s TabakaLLAkbari* verbatim. Dr. Doyn 
gives TabakaiA-Akhari (MS. No. 22, Preface xiii 
as one of the MSS. from which he intended to give 
extracts in his book. But nowhere in the appendices 
has he actually given any extracts from it, and I dare- 
say he did not even glance at the contents of his 
MS. TabakatA’-Akbari. Had he done so he would 
not have failed to Identify the common source 

\jtilized by Ferishta and Nigmatullah. He says 
-- — — - 

* Fhave compared Prof. J. N. Shrkar’s MS. nTarikh-t-Khan-i-}ahan 
Lodi with the Persian test of Tabakat-i-Ak,bari. and "found m the 
former the very J[ansuage of Nizamuddin wherever lioth aulhftrs have 
naiSated the same events of Sher SKhh’s Ij^fe. 
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“Neamatullah (Niamat) was contemporary witlv 
Ferishta ; and commenced the history of the Afghaias- 
in the same’ year when Ferishta finished his workf 
but he is nowhere mentioned. The identity of the 
sources they used in compiling their respective works 
is evident from the extreme, often verbal coincidence 
of the style and thread of the history of the reigns 
cf the Lodi race and the family of Sher Shah.” 
{Ibid, Preface p. x.) Nizamuddin wrote his book at 
the Court of Akbar at least 1 5 years before Ferishta 
and Nlamatullah. Lithographed copies of both 
Nizamuddin and Ferishta are available now. Any 
one with a little knowledge of Persian can satisfy 
himself about the fact that Nizamuddin’s book has 


been copied verbatim by Ferishta. Dr. Lee’s MS. of 
the Makhzan, from which Dr. Dorn has given many 
quotations in the second part of his translation, is 
nothing bi I the narrative of Nizamuddin interwoven 
with grotesque stories, dreams and prophecies, which 
are of course Nlamatullah’s own. I have compared 
Prof. Sarkar’s MS. Tarikh-i-^Khan-J ahan Lodi-wa- 
Makhzan-i-Afaghana, with the extracts given by 
Dorn from Lee’s MS. and become fully convince<^ 
that both MSS. are copies of the same work, Elliot 
has expressed the same Opinion,— “Almost mf the 


additions ^vep by Dorn from Dr. Lee’s copy are to 
be found in sny copy” {oiiTarikh-i''Khan'Jahan Lodi) 


28 
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(Elliot, V. 70). Had Dr. Doin looked at the contents 
o£. the T abakat-i-A kbari, he would have been able to 
estimate the real nature of Eee’s MS. " 

However, the second part of the MS. i.e., th^t 
dealing with the reign of Sher Shah and his 
successors, — translated by Dorn, is very valuable. 
Therein alone has been preserved a faithful summary 
of Abbas Sarwani’s work, with the exception of its 
concluding chapter. Dorn’s translation gives us 
some valuable hints here and there, but the book as 
a whole is marred by numerous errors. The queen 
of Humayun who was captured at Chaunsa by Sher 
Shah and who was afterwards sent back to Kabul, 
was the Haji Begam, but in Dorn’s translation 
(page 123) she is confounded with Miriam Makatji, 
the mother of Akbar, who wa.s married to Humayun 
two years after the battle of Chaunsa. Great caution 
should be exercised in using this book. Idle dreams 
and fancies and wild stories can have no place in a 
modern history. 

3. The Tarikh~i~Daadi of Abdullah was 
written in the reign of Jahangir. Some extracts from 
it are given in Elliot, iv. 434-513. The general 
chara(^ of this work has been given by 
Prof.'’ Dowson in the foHbwing wbrds, “Like all 
historians Abdullah is very deficient in dates und is 
fond of recording stories an<i anecdotes many of them 
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not a little marvellous.” (Elliot, iv. 435.) In 
Elliot iv. there are only two extracts from the reign of 
Sher Shah ; but I have very profitably used a good 
’’MS. of T ari\h-i-Daudi belonging to Prof. S^rkar, 
copied from a MS. which once belonged to M):, H. 
Blochmann. Abdullah has in many cases bori^wed 
the very words of Nizamuddin. Here and there he 
gives valuable pieces of information. No chrono- 
logical order has been preserved in the sequence of 
events in the narrjftive, e.g., the chastisement of 
Khizr Khan, the Governor of Bengal, is placed after 
Sher Shah’s return from the first expedition in Malwa 
against Mallu Khan (MS. Daudi, pp. 222-223). 
Statements made in Tarih}x-i-Daudi should not be 
rejected by reading the translation in Effiot iv. alone, 
without consulting the original. Either through 
defects in the MSS. used by the translator, or his 
inadvertence, some errors are to be found in the 
translation;* e.g., in Elliot iv. 508, we find, ‘‘The 
action was fought at the stream of Surajgarhr^bout 
one \os or less from Mungir and about 12 \os from 
Patna.” Here is a great geographical error. Our 
MS. p. 31 1 gives the’’ correct version [aide ante.) * 


* There js often great divergence between the lithographed and 
printed,, texts of i’ersinn works and their English translations nj die 
volumes of Eljiot. In the translation of Zia Barani's 
Shah! one Malik Ya1t mentioned as Slaving t^een appoii?lt,d» the 
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B. — Non-Afghan Sources 

Among the non- Afghan sources the AjfemoiVs of 
Babur, the T ariJ^h-i-Rashidi of Mirza Haidar, Gul- 
badan’s Humayun-nama, and Jauhar’s TazJ^irat-ul- 
»Waqiat occupy the first place. Errors committed by 
Abbas have been removed through the help of these 
histories. Next in importance are the histories of 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, Badayuni, and Abul-Fazl’s 
AJzbarnama and Ain-i~Akbari. The history of 
Ferishta, the Tarikh-i-Rahimi, the Khulasat-u<- 
Tawarikh, and Khafi Khan’s being mere compila- 
tions from earlier authorities with very little or no 
addition of their own, are of third-rate importance. 

4. Memoirs of Babur translated by Mrs. 
Beveridge. Though the name of Sher Shah is but 
twice mentioned in the Memoirs, their importance 
cannot be too exaggerated. From this time onward 
We tread upon the firm ground of true history ; the 
MempiLS have been extremely helpful to me in many 
indirect ways. In short, we emerge from darkness in- 


Governor of Deoair by Sultan Qutbuddin Khilji son of Alauddin 
Khilji (Elliot, lii. 215.) Cutiosity led me to turn tlie pages of the 
original JtsSf (edited by Sayyid Ahmad Khan for the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal) which I had at hand To my great surprise I found the 
very reverse of the thing. The text runs thuj : “the Sultan 
inflicted examplaty punishment upon Yah Lakhi and had his nose 

W 9 

cut off." Jrhis tn^y not be a instance 
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''to light when these contemporary and authentic 
histories come to our aid. 

5. ^mikh-i-Rashiidi of Mirza Muhajnniad 
Haidar Dughlat, translated by N. Elias and E. D. 
Ross. The author came to Hindustan in the retinue 
of Mirza Kamran only a few months before the defeaF 
of Humayun at Chaunsa. He afterwards became** 
one of the most intimate friends of Humayun, whom 
he accompanied in the next expedition against Sher 
Shah. He took part in the battle of Bilgram, called 
by him the battle of the Ganges, and fled with 
Humayun to Labor, whence he parted company to 
lead an expedition to conquer Kashmir. Mirza 
Haidar wrote the records of his life, which form the 
.second part of his history, in 1541-42 A.D. Thus 
he is the best authority for this period of our history. 

1 have quoted his description of the battle of the 
Ganges (or Bilgram) ; but I found it difficult to reject 
the account given by Jauhar who also seems to have 
been an eye-witness of this battle and who attributes 
the discomfiture of Humayun to the bad advice of 
Mirza Haidar to loosen the chains of the gmv 
carriages, to allov^ the fugitives to pass through. 
(See p. 476 of Tarikh-i-Rashidi, with f(^-note )). 
We are indebted to Mirza Haidar for the information 
abqpt STaer-^Shah's sending troops to Kashmir to rein- 
state-Kachi Chak.on the throne. (See p. 485.)« 
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6/ Humayun-nama of Gulbadan Begam t^ans-f 
lated into English by Mrs. Beveridge. Gulbe^clan, 
daughter of Babur, wrote her book at the requc^st of 
Akbar, between the years 1580 and 1 590 A.D. She 
was sufficiently grown up at the time of the death of" 
4ier father, to retain the memory of those events till 
dier old age, I have found this book very useful, 
especially as regards dates and the events of 
Humayun’s life. She is generally trustworthy ^j^h 
the exception of a few cases. The foot-notes giv^n by 
Mrs. Beveridge here as well as in her translation of 
Babur’s Memoirs should not be as readily accepted as 
her translation of the text. I have in some cases 
pointed out her errors . 

7, raz^ira(~u^-ifaqia(o{Jax\haT. fauhar vvas 
a personal attendant {aftahchi, ewer-beare^) of 
Humayun. He wrote down his reminiscences about 
"^O years later, in the reign of Akbar. I hold this 
\york to be a highly authoritative history of the reign 
of Humayun, and having greater weight than that of 
Gulbadan even. At least 1 have found it to be so 
down to the time of Humayun’s departure from Tatta 
to Qandahar. I have almost exclusively folloved it 
in my chapters on the struggle of Humayuii and 
Sher Sk^, in preference to'^ Abbas. * Jauhar is an 
honest narrator of events, without any, rancorous 
feelujg toward^ the great epemy of hia ntgster. 
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Sttewart’s translation of the Memoirs of Jauhar is not 
satisfactory owing probably to the faulty MSS. us'sd 
by him. But he himself hins in certain places nitiwecl 
tl),e value of the original by inserting words and 
changing the sense for what was meant by Jauhar; 
e.g., ‘‘in consequence of which His Majesty led^his 
army (from Callinger) towards Jaunpur.” (Stewart’s 
translation p. 3). Now the words “from Callinger’’ 
within the brackets are inserted by Stewart. Though 
AbuhFazl and some other historians say that 
Humayun led his army from Callinger towards 
jaunpur, Gulbadan and Abbas hold that he started 
from Agra. Gulbadan expressly mentions that 
Hurhayun went to Callinger before the death of 
Babur (Mrs. Beveridge’s translatiorr, p. 165) and she 
is, I think, quite right ; for it is least likely that within 
six months of Babur’s death when Kamran Mirza 
had seized the Punjab, Mahdi Khwajah plotted to 
deprive Humayun of his heritage, and Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza rebelled in Jaunpur, — an indoleaijnan 
like Humayun found time to undertake an expedi- 
tion to Callinger. But any one incautiously using 
Stewart’s translation i^ liable to commit the mistal^ 
of holding that Jauhar also corroborates tliw^^late- 
ment of this wrifer that Humayun started for Jaunpur 
from Callingor. I have used a MS. of Jauhar jn the 
possession t)f Prpf, 3arkt»r, which is to a great extifent 
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free from many of the defects to be found ''in 
S'-ewart’s translation. In page 11, line 15, though 
hisoriginal correctly writes Bherkund (or Bahrkunda 
as in Piof. Sarkar’s MS.), Stewart inserts Jharkhand 
within brackets ; this is due to his ignorance of the 
existence of Bahrkunda, a hill-fort, to the south of 
Chunar. He confounds it with the jungle-tract of 
Chota Nagpur, which lies about 1 00 miles east. 

In page 15, line 14 Stewart’s translation runs 
thus: — “He (Humayun) then ordered the Prince 

(Askery Mirza) to send all the information 

he could obtain respecting the movements of Shyr 
Khan, who had now taken the title of Shah (King.)" 
Prof. Sarkar’s MS. jauhax does not contain any 
Persian equivalent of the italicised words. This 
has misled many historians; oven Elphinstone, 
possibly on the strength of this passage, affirms that 
Sher Kharr assumed the kingly title before the battle 
of Chaunsa. {History of India, 448.) 

"Stewart’s proper names are invariably wrong : 
on p. 18, he writes the name of the Rajput General 
Barhmajid (t) Gaur (which is^ correctly and clearly 
written in Prof. Sarkar’s MS.), as Myr Feryd Gaur; 
in th^ame passage Kitta Beg is written as Tetta Beg, 
and ^Rajah Birbhan of Arail, as Rajah Petbehan. 
Oiher instances may be multiplie;^. 
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I 

" 8. TabaliaUi-Al^bari of Nizamuddin Ahmad.* 

(Lithographed edition, published by Newal Kiskore 
Press.) This is a stupendous work containing 651 
pages of a big-sized volume. This is a general 
history of all Muslim sultanates of India. At the 
beginning he gives an account of the rulers of Ghazni, 
and then passes to the rulers of Delhi and narrates the 
events down to the 39th year of Akbar’s reign A.D. 
1593-4 (A. H. 1002). Then he gives the history of 
the Deccan sultanates, of Bengal, Jaunpur, Malwa, 
Kashmir, Sindh and Multan. Nizamuddin is un- 
doubtedly the best historian of medieval India. He 
is sober, impartial and judicious. Unlike Abul-Fazl 
he 'does not deify his royal master (Akbar) and is not 
rancorous towards the enemies of his master’s house. 
His style has a simple elegance, natural flow and 
charm of its own unrivalled for many generations. 
The reigns of Humayun and Akbar which form the 
njost valuable portion of the book, are translated? 
in Elliot^ v. The wholesale plagiarism of,J ^' zam- 
uddin by Ferishta whose work is available in an 
English garb, has rendered a translation of Nizam-* 
uddin unnecessary tt? the reader and unprofitable^to 
fthe translator. Nizamuddin’s very languagtvhas been 
■ ' ' 

* 0. De, l.C.S. has begun Uanslartng it for the,Aaiatic Society of 
Bengal. 
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copied by the Tarikh-i-Daudi and T arikh-i-Khan-^ 
Jahfin 'Lodi. At least such has been the case with 
their^ccounts of the reign of Sher Shah, which I have 
carefully compared. From the wide scope of thg 
work it will be apparent that the Tahalict-i-Akhari is 
“a masterly compilation from earlier histories of 
'particular countries or from the works of eminent 
writers on particular sovereigns or dynasties. It is too 
much to expect scientific research or minute investiga- 
tion of the details of every reign from a Persian author 
of the 16th century. The account of Sher Shah’s 
reign in his book occupies 1 1 pages (from 222 to 232 
of the Newal Kishore Press edn.). This is generally 
speaking summarized from Abbas Sarwani’s bo6k; 
the same mistakes have often been commltti'd by both 
writers. But Nizamuddin has some- independent 
value. He was a contemporary of Abbas and some 
fresh sources of information were available to him. 
The testimony of Nizamuddin in favour of Sher Sh^h 
has certainly greater weight than that of Abbas. 

9, Muntakhah-iit-Tawarikh of Abdul Qadir 
rfif Badayun; Vol. i. translated into English hy 
Ranking. Badayuni was also, a contemporary of 
Abbas, y© was born, as he himself says, in the reign 
of Sh^Shah : “I was born in the i^ign of the just 
king on the 17th Rabi-us-sani in the year 947 H. 
(1540 A. 0.)“’ (Ranking, p.»473i. _He c^ternwrites 
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from personal knowledge and his account of the^Sur 
dynasty especially of the reign of Islam Shah, 
great importa-nce. Tliere is,a freshness and origiinnl- 
ity^in his work which we miss elsewhere. His work 
in point of importance ranks just below that of Abbas 
Sarwani, as regards rare information. Having been 
disgusted with the policy and Court of Akbar he Kas 
thrown himself with some warmth and sympathy into 
the narration of the achievements of Sher Shah and 
Islam Shah. Badayuni was out and out a Hindu- 
hater. He, like the Afghan chroniclers, loves to 
portray Sher Shah as the Avenger of Islam and the 
Destroyer of Infidels. Though one of the most 
orthodox and sincere Musalmans in private life, Sher 
Shah was never swayed by bigotry in public life. So 
the dealings of Sher Shah with the Hindus should 
not be viewed in the same light in which Badayuni 
has treated them. 

10. AJiharnama of Abul-Fazl, translated into 
English by Mr. H. Beveridge. Abul-Fazl pain ts 
Sher Shah and Islam Shah in the same colour as the 
Court historians of Aurangzib, two centuries after- 
wards, painted the great Maratha hero Shivajl and his 
son. His account of the early life of Sher Shah 
differs from that of all other Persian writers a?Kl is 
wholly ^devoid, of truth. As regards the reign of 
Humayujp even and _his ,struggle with Sher Shah, 
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AhuM'a/I is not conocl. Hia statements sKoulcifbe 
• jfctftl where th('y conflict with the assertions of 
(rfiflhiultui and jauhar. » Abul-Fazl h^is here and 
there titmnhlt'd upon some truths. ^ 

In all fairness to him, it must be said that he has 
ri«opuuzccl the ability and merits of his enemies, 
thouph his tone in such passages is something like 
that of a f.-foocl Cihristian in acknowledging the valour 
and hdty spirit of Satan. Abul-Fazl admits “In fact 
both father ami .son (that is Sher Khan and Salim) 
behaved properly in the managenicnt of affairs. Alas, 
that they .shonhl have .spruit their days in disloyalty 
and ingiatitmlt'. If these two luul been servants of 
the Mihliuu- threshhold of Ills Majesty the Shahln- 
hbah and if ihc lio/mt atlminhlraiion had bcen'en- 
irmfvd io thf hilher, and the guardianship of the 
marches to the son, they would have been en- 
cHupa.ssful with royal favours.” {Akbarnama, 
I 616). This testimony of Abul-Fazl in favour of 
SheTShah is certainly more valuable than the most 
fulatmte eulogy of Abbas. 

n . A in4-A khari of Abul-Fazl, translated into 
tnglisl^ by Blochmann and Jarrett, irrthree volume?, 
'rbdfe are some valuable Veferences to Sher Shah s 
land settlement and revenue system. Am v, vi, 
»id*vii. m which minute irjetru^jtions are gi^«in tp the 
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rev<?nue officials, are based on the regulations {qanun} 
of Sher Shah and Islam Shah. 

12. TaHkh"i-Ferishta.'> This history, writisan 
aft*tr the model of Nizamuddin, enjoys the widest 
fame in Europe through the translation of Lt. Col. 
Briggs. But Perish ta is by no means entitled to sufJh 
a recognition. Lithographed copies of both Nizam- 
uddin and Perish ta’s works have been published by 
the Newal Kishore Press. Even a cursory glance over 
1 the pages of both histories startles the reader with the 
plagiarism of Perishta. I was led by curiosity to 
compare not only the chapter on Sher Shah but also 
that on Humayun and the accounts of the Muslim 
rulers of Malwa, Sind, Multan and Kashmir, in both 
the histories, and 1 have found a strange coincidence 
everywhere. 

In the chapter on Sher Shah (Persian text, Newal 
Kishore Press, pp. 220-227), Perishta has practically 
nothing new to say . The tradition of the descent of 
the Surs from the royal house of Ghor, whk^ is 
perhaps his only original contribution, is baseless. 

I have in almost every case used the Persian text and 
not Briggs’ translatlon,»which has been shown to be^, 
faulty by many competent authorities, ''f^jor 
Raverty, in^his translation of Taha1iat-i-Nasiri, has 
repeatedly drav^n notice to the inaccuracies in Briggs’ 
translatien. 
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13. KhulnsaUut-TaWariJih, by SujaB *^Lal 
Bhandari, edited by Mr. Zafar Hassan, B.A. This 
Work was written late in tbe reign of Aurangzib; it 
contains a chapter on Slier Shah based on the works of 
Abul-Fazl and Nlzamuddin. It affords no new in- 
fo»-mation, but it is interesting to notice that the 
memory of Sher Shah was green in the minds of the 
people even two centuries after. This is shown by the 
accumulation round his personality of new legends 
about the strict justice of that monarch, e.g., the story ' 
that the Prince Adil Khan threw a bira of pan (betel- 
leaf) at the wife of a shop-keeper while she was un~ 
■dressed and bathing herself ; the shop-keeper Ipdged 
a complaint with the king who ordered the insult to 
be returned in kind (i.e,, the shop-keeper was 
to throw a bira of pan, while the wife of the prince 
was undressed) if the prince failed to satisfy the 
complainant by any other means. 

I* 

14. History written by Khafi Khan (Persian 
text, 2 volumes). Completed about 1734. There is 
a chapter on Sher Shah in the first volume of this 
book. He has not anything ^lew to tell us. 

Besides the general histories of the Delhi 
Emperors, I have searched for iiiformajion in the 
histories of„the particular countries with which Sher 
came injo contact. 
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I^A) Bengal : — 

(1 ) Riaz-m-Salaiin, translated into English ^y, 

* Manlavi Abdus-Salam, M.A. 

(2) Stewart’s History of Bengal, an obsolete 

authority compiled 'bomr^.Riaz-us~ 
Salatin. 

(B) Malwa : — (Chapters from NIzamuddin and 
Ferishla). 

(C) Kashmir: — {Tarikh-i-Rashidi, Ferishta, 

Nizamuddin). 

(D) Multan : — (Ferishta and Nizamuddin). 

(E) Sindh ; — (History of Kalich Beg, continua- 
tion of the translation of Chachnama). 

(F) Rajputana : — Tod’s Rajasthan, too legend- 
ary for historical purposes. 

European Writers 

The Portuguese under Martim Affonso De Mello 
firsj landed at Chittagong in 1533 A.D. The 
Portuguese Captain visited Gaur in that yeaii.-i«hen 
war broke out between Mahmud Shah and Shet 
Khan. In this war the Portuguese rendered great 
help to Mahmud Shalj. The Portuguese historian^ 
Castanheda and others have left good accounte of the 
war between Mahmud Shah and Sher Khan and of 
the struggle ohHumayun with Sher Khan. This im- 
portant««ou;ce of Indiai* history has not yet..,be'&n 
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utilized. Prof. Sarkar has made an excellent collec- 
jiqpt of these rare Portuguese historians. 1 have given 
refqspnces to the English summary ir> J. J. A. 
Campos’s History of the Portuguese in Bengal. 

1 . Erskine’s History India, Vol, II. 
Within a small compass, this book contains a masterly 
sketch of the career of Sher Shah. Plls estimate of 
the administrative genius of Sher Shah (pp. 441-444) 
deserves credit. 

2. History of India, by Elphinstone. Several 
persistent errors of Persian writers have been removed 
by him. 

3. Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi. {For the coinage of Sher Shah). Now 
obsolete. 

4. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, by H. N. Wright, Numismatics 
have enabled us to fix some dates with certainty. 
They have revealed much new information . 

Besides I have consulted district gazetteers, 
books on travel, survey, etc., for geographical 
Information. I have used the invaluable Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (1781) and the detailed Survey of India 
maps dr^wn on a scale of 4 miles to the inch. The 
distaiffies given by me are oiily approEimate, as I have 
measured them in a straight line with "a pfiir of 

A 

compasses. 
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Abbas : Geographical errors, 40 ; credulity, 44 ; 

embellishments, 49 , defects as a historian, ^28 ; 
meiits of, 429-430 
Abul Qasim Beg, 251, 254 
Abul-Fazl, 2-4, 24, 70, iOO, 443-444, 358 n 
Adil Khan (Prince), 154, 341, 342, 409 
Affonso de Melo, 113, 114, 126, 136. 

Affonso Vaz de Brito, 135, 136 
* Ahmad (Mir), 68, 71. 

Ajmir, 318, 323, 330, 334. 

Akbar : indebted to Sher Shah for revenue and admir*'®^*^^" 
live system, 347 ; military system comp®*'®*^ 
with Sher Shah’s 364 n ; coinage 385 ; 
ture, 400 n ; A ins, 419 ; injustice to Islaf'™ 
jurious to the giowth of Indian nationality, ; 
resembles the Egyptian King Akhenaten, ^^3- 
424 n ; excels in idealism but yields to Sher 
Shah in statesmanship and purity of char®®*^®*"’ 

425. 

Alauddin Khilji, 361, 362, 370, 373, 393 , 394 
Askari (Mirza), 131, 132, 139, 181. 

Baban (Biban), 51, 68, 72, 74, 75. 

Babur, 34, 41-48, 51-53, 58, 61-63, 67, 71, 81. 

Badayuni, 50 and note, 29Sn, 442-443. 

Bahadur Shah (Gujrati), 76, 79, 82, 108, 109, 112, 1S7<J28, 
130, 131,* 134. 

Bahar Kfean Lohani, (Sultan Muhammad) 30-33, 36, 3^' 53, 
108, 109, 1.12, 127-131. 134" 
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Baiharkunda, 77, 142 and ^ote 
Balcfch tribes and chiefs, 303 n, 404, 306-307, 309 ' 
bakshu Langah, 230, 270) 305 n, 308, 311 ^nd note, 314 
Bayazid (Farmnli), 34, 35i 42, 51, 54-56, 72, 74, 75, 129 n 
Brahmajit (Baramjid) Gain') ^^7, 225 and note, 369. 

Briggs (inaccurate translation of Ferishta), 39 n, 445. 
Bu.nd.elk.hs.n.d. , ‘o 334-343 . 

Chakkar (Rind), 308-309 ^od note 
Cheroes, 12, 23. 

Chunar . acquisition of 61-71 , first siege by Humayun, 
76-77 ; aeconc) siege, 144-145 ; fall, 153-154, 
recovered by 5Fer 196, 

Chitor, 332, 334. 

Dauroh, battle of 73-75 

Daulat Khan Lodi (Kh*^“-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail) 45-47 
and note. 

Dudu (Begam), 58, 64. 65 

Elphinstone : 1. 58n, 74n) 144n. 207, 344, 346. 

Farid, see under Sher Sb^h- 

Path Malika (Bibi), seeks protection of Sher, 79 ; her 
treasuie seiz^tJ by Sher 110-111 ; conduct 
condemned 29^- 

Ferjshta ; estimate of his history, 445. 

Gakkhars, 232-236, 405. 

Gaur : situation of. 125, first attack 126, second invasion 
of 137-138, si^S® 1^3, race for V65, Hulnayuri s 
entrance 178, cleared "of Mughals, 198-199, 

GulWdan (Begam) : estirri®t®"of fi®r history, 438., 

Ffabib Khan Kakar (Sartnast Khan), 28, 85. 1.83 , 221. 
Haibat Khan Niazi, 183, 236, 300, 301n, j07-309, 911, 313 
358 
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Hsadar Miiza, 189, 216, 220, 234, 235-236n. 

Hassa’nSur, 1-5,9-11, 17,25-28. 

Hindal (Mirzaj, 139, 167, 172, 226. 

Humayun: 34, 35. 63. 67. 75,* 76, 108, 112, 130, 131, W, 
• 162, 216, 225, 229, 266, 273, 277, 314 

Ibrahim Khan (general of Mahmud Shah), 96-98, 100, 
101, 104 

Ibrahim Lodi, 24, 29, 67, 72. 

Ibrahim Sur, I, 2, 67. 

Isa Khan Hajjab, 209, 211, 297, 399. 

Isa Khan Sarwani, 77n, 204, 227, 379 
Ismail (Shaikh), see under Shujaat Khan, 

Jalal Khan (Prince). 76, 79. 82, 123, 140, 153, 170, 174n, 
223, 336, 341, 342 

JalaJ Khan (Lohani), 32, 54, 58, 63-64, 86-96. 

Jamal Khan Saranghhani, 3-8. 

Junaid Barlas 35, 39, 40-43, 54, 67. 68. 

Kamran Mirza, 189, 214, 228-230, 234. 

Kanwa, battle of, 42, 48, 74. 

Khalil (Shaikh) 191 and note, 192, 339. 

Khawas Khan (Sahib Khan). 154-155, 183, 191-193, 196, 
’ ' 223, 226, 230, 300, 330. 33 in, 358. 

Lad Malika, 68-71. 

Lad-garh (Bundelkhand) 343. 

Maharatha Chero 183, 191-193, 196. 

Mahmud Lodi 35, 39. 4Q-43. 54. 67-68. 

Mahmud Shah (Bengal), 113-114, 125-126, 135^ 137-138, 
• 154, 166n 

Makhcium-i-Alan’, 79, 82-83, 85. 

Maldevv253,»263, 272rfc 27^276. 279, 317-31^ 323, 327. 331. 
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Mallu KKan (Qadir Shah) 132 . 210, 249-250 , 252, 254-258. 
261,266, 4l4n 

Ma’arof (Farmuh) 32, 34-35,^1, 54-56. . 

MuTiamraad Khan Sur 11, 29, 35-36, 43, 54, 56. 

Nizamuddin (histoiian) 441-442. 

Nizam (Sher’s brother) 3, 25, 39-41. 

NusratShah 63, 65. 72. 79 . 81, 83. 

Panipat, battle of, 30, 48. 

Puran Mai, 250. 283 and note. 287-297 

Quib Khan Sur 77, 112, 152, 209, 211-213. 

Qutb Khan Bengali 83-85. 

Rennell, iK 80n, 100. 

Rohtas (on the Son) 146- 1 53, 366. 

Rohtas (in the Punjab) 235, 405-406. 

Sher Shah : ancestry and birth, 1-3 : education at 
Jaunpur6 ; marriage, 69-70 ; Surajgarh, 100-104 ; 
Chaunsa, 1 93- 1 95 ; Bilgram 217-224 ; massacre of 
Raisin criticized, 294-299 ; siege of Kalinjar and 
death, 338-344 ; administrative machinery 
351-360 ; army 363-367 ; Hindus in Sher’s army 
369 ; revenue system 371-380 ; coinage 380-385 ; 
commerce 386-388, roads and sarais 388-396 ; 
police, 395-398 ; buildings 399-406 ; as a states- 
man, 415-420 ; as a nation-builder 320-324 ; 
place in history, 425 , ideal ironarch and 
politician 426. * 

SKujaat Khan, 28, 85, 183 , 253, 2S5. 260-262. 358 



ADDITIONS & CORRECTIONS 


Page 7 

Line 17 

for 

haad 

read 

bad 

., 12 

.. 5 

,, 

comprises 

,, ' 

comprised 

., 16 

.. 21 


soilders 


soldiers 

.. 17 

.. 12 


ba-ratal 


ba-raidt 


.. 


0 } 


az 


II II 

II 

be-ioaqt 


ha-wa^t 

.. 18 

.. 5n 


ra*ai 


raiat 

39 

12 

omit 

indirect 



50 

19, 20 & 

n for 

Badaom 

,, 

Badayuni 

.. 52 

10 

after 

to 

add 

occurrences of 

.. 57 

.. 18 

after 

army 

msert 

a dash 

58 

.. 10 

omit 

across 



,, 60 

17 

for 

1529 

read 

1528 

. 

18 

aper 

Feb 28di 

add 

1529 

62 

.. 24 

jor 

fullstop 

substitute 

comma after son 

.. 83 

19 


M after avail suhattiuie semi-colon 

85 

.. 2,3 


Hamid 

read 

Habib 


9 


stores 


share 


„ 23 


and 


of a 

„ 115 

.. 11 


rend 

It 

road 

.. 119 

.. 17 


1,600 


600 

129 

1 , 4 n 


to mention 


no mention 


5n 


Hybat 


Haibat 

,, 174 

,, 6 n 


would 


could 

„ 176 

6 

omit 

Sarwani 



12? 

„ 4n 


heartening 

add 

disheartening 

«> 

21 

after 

Emperor 

commA 

„ 192 

44 

for 

Harliate 

read 

Harked 

„ 220 

15 

omit 

not 

after 

could 

241 

.. 26 

for 

Babr 

read 

Barh 

, 243 

.. 14 


24 


19 

. 262 

r. In 


75,000 


7,500 

. 264 

.. 2 


Jhiijar, 


Jhajjaf 

,, 385 

.. 5 

after 

specimens 

insert 

of Akbar 

403 

<1 lOn 

for 

Roy 

read 

Sen Gupta 

. 416 

U. I5n 

• 

omit 

• Mesmoirs of the Races 

and ii 

% 

m 

« 





N. B, The^ aB|pen<ices promiegd oijj pp. 231, 279, 354 have not beei9 
printed here, but V»ilb sent to a learned journal- 
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